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ABSTRACT 

In order to bring about some continuity and coherence 
among the various English for Special Purposes (ESP) courses at the 
Universidad Simon Bolivar, a systematization pro3ect was undertaken. 
The purpose was to provide general guidelines for the production and 
future revision of materials while taking into account the specific 
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characteristics of each course. The rationale behind and steps 
involved in the project are described in the following chapters: (1) 
"Theoretical Considerations about English for Specific Purposes, by 
de Villoria and Sonia Villegas de Rajani; (2) Needs 
Step in ESP Course Design," by Ana Maria Rajkay de 
Dolanyi; (3) "The Objective Experience in 'an Experiment in 
Systematized Course Design for ESP at the Universidad Simon 
Bolivar,'" by Sharon Owen de Ross-Jones; (4) "Materials Production: 
Necessary Task," by Dolores N. Curiel; (5) "Testing in 
Eclectic Approach," by Donna de F. Archibald; (6) "Procedures 
Follow in the Evaluation of ESP Courses," by Genoveva 
Alfonzo; and (7) "The Method or the How To in ESP Courses, by 
Villegas de Rajani and Nora Soto-Rosa de Villoria. Each chapter 
concludes with a bibliography. (EKN) 
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INTRODUCTION 



1. Rationale 

It is well known that since World War II the technological 
and scientific process has undergone rapid development, 
consequently, the amount of information originating from this 
process is so great that the use of a translator in every 
linguistic exchange is now impractical. Moreover, the number 
of languages and translators needed would exceed the possibili- 
ties of any country not only in the economical aspect but also 
from the point of view of human resources. Translators would 
also have to be highly competent both in the language itself 
and in the scientific or technical area to which the material 
belongs: 

" specialized translating involves much more 
th^A ^he mechanical looking up of '^q^^^f 
of the special terms in dictionaries. .. it is, or 
should be axiomatic, that nobody can properly 
translate what he does not understand; hence sa- 
tlSfIc?o?v technical translation can only be done 
by someon^ w?th the requisite technical knowledge 
and practice in technical reasoning, to follow 
technical arguments in the required speciality 
anfJo'biidgl over ^aps . in such an argument the 

kind of competence required to .^o^^^^ J . f^P^'J'^the 
not only on the nature and subject matter of the 
nrJainal text, but also on the purpose of the 
??irs?ation aid on the kind of reader for whom it 

'zl oJdlJ'to'translate papers written by and inter^e^ 
fSr scientists engaged in original research at the 
|?ont?e?s of knowledge, the translator must himself 
be familiar with those frontiers.^ Mountford, 1978,p.l2) 
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.0 our Spanish speaking country, Venezuela, English is the 
second most important foreign language due to the fact that 
a great deal of the scientific, economic and commercial ex- 
changes take place with English speaking countries. English 
plays an important role in the tr2insfer of technology. Since 
Venezuela is a developing country in the industrial, scientific 
and technological areas, we must rely on foreign technology 
and apply it to our needs. Not only is English needed for 
this application to be effective, but also to communicate the 
contributions of Venezuelan researchers and developers to the 
international scientific community. 

Given that technology transfer is understood as a bidirectional 
process, it can be seen that the Venezuelan professional 
requires a high level of linguistic competence. By lin.^uistic 
competence we mean the individual's ability to use language 
to communicate effectively. When we talk about increasing 
linguistic competence we imply that, as teachers, we must 
increase the student's knowledge and use of English so that 
he can effectively carry out the communicative activities 
of the professional -to-be. In doing so, it becomes important 
to take Into account the linguistic and conceptual knowledge 
of the individual in his/her own language so that he/she can 
transfer it to the target language. According to Allen and 
Widdowson this "information transfer .. .is based on the fact 
that the processes and procedures of science are the same no 
matter what the mother tongue of the scientist concerned is. 
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LiKewise, scientific discourse represents a way of conceptuiizin. 
reality and a way of conmunicatin, which must, if it is to 
remain scientific, be independent of different languages and 
different cultures." (Mackay and Mountford, 1978, p. 13) 

It is during the university years that the individual is most 
consistently subject to a study routine and discipline and it 
is also the period when he/she is nora aware of the utility and 
need of English as a tool for his/her acadanic and professional 
improvement. The Oniversidad Sim6n Bolivar is an institution 
in which the academic and research activities are of a scxen- 
tific and technological nature, its activities are enriched 
by the exchange of information with other national and inter- 
national learning centers. Our student is in the process of 
academic and personal development. He/she is dedicated to 
his/her studies and motivated by a rigorous academic system 
that creates an environment of positive competition. In order 
to graduate as a well-qualified professional, the student 
needs English to have access to the literature in his/her 
specific field of study. 

The Language Department at the USB offers a one-year general 
EST course as well as a post-first year program of ESP for 
some fields of study and courses in English literature and 
culture for more advanced students. The first year of English 
is required for all students enrolled at the university with 
the exception of those students who are fluent in the la,^ge 
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and are able to pass an exemption examination. At the present, 
the ESP courses are offered in the following fields of study: 
Architecture, Biology, Computer Science, Electronic Engineering 
Mathematics and Urban Planning, m some cases, these courses 
are part of the course requirements the students have to 
complete, and in others they are elective. Some courses have 
a duration of one trimester, while others require three tri- 
mesters to complete. 

^' A Systematized Approach to ESP Courses at the USB 
2 . 1 Backgrou nd 

in October 1979, four professors^ of the Language Department 
of the University presented an internal report on the ESP 
courses then being offered for some professional areas. The 
report identified certain problems in connection with these 
courses and made some recommendations as to how a solution 
might be sought within the framework of recent investigation 
in the field of ESP. The origins of the problems identified 
were linked specifically to the circumstances in which the 
courses were conceived and designed. 



pio^J®"®?"^^^'. ^ distinction is made between Electronic and 



As a rule, courses were created due to the initiative of the 
coordinators for the professional areas who would communicate 
their wishes to the Department which, in turn, would appoint 
a particular professor to be responsible for designing and 
teaching the course. As a result, each ESP course became 
identified with one individual and the courses themselves wuld 
reflect the very different approaches of these individuals. In 
many cases, this made substitution extremely difficult and if, - 
as was sometimes necessary, a new professor had to teach the 
course, there would be no continuity with the way it had been 
taught previously since the incoming professor would tend to 
adopt a differe.it approach. 

Besides creating discontinuity between courses from one aca- 
demic term to another, the personalized approach that was 
evident in these courses hampered meaningful evaluation of 
the global ESP program. Another inconvenience was the duplication 
of efforts engendered by the isolation in which these courses 
were developed. Moreover, in the absence of firmly established 
guidelines, the influence of the coordinators was all too 
evident in some courses which were assigned the essentially 
limited role of reviewing, in English, subject matter already 
dealt with in the students' specialty courses, 

2,2 The Project 

A general recognition of the need of a more systematized 
approach became evident in order to establish common goals 
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and conunon procedures for attaining them. Yet, in view of the 
specific character of each ESP course, it remained to be seen 
whether, and if so to what extent, systematization of these 
courses could in fact be achieved. A project was therefore 
undertaken as a means of ascertaining the feasibility of this 
proposal as well as the limitations attendant on its inplementation. 
It was also realized that there should be coherence and conti- 
nuity, not only among the so-called "ESP courses", but also 
between these as a group and the first-year general EST program. 

Consequently, a review of the most recent contributions to 
applied linguistics was initiated, with emphasis on bibliography 
published in the field of ESP. Teachers in the ESP section^ of 
the Department consulted bibliography available locally, along 
with material brought back by a member of the group^ who had 
attended the "First TESOL Summer Institute Meeting" at UCLA in 
that year (1979). In February 1980, a number of professors ^ 
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attended the "Primer Seminario de la Facultad de Humanidades y 
EducaciCn de la Unlversidad Central de Venezuela sobre la Ense- 
nanza de Ingles para Fines Especlf icos" . These events provided 
some very relevant additions to our library. This was followed 
by a course in "Enfoques Comunicatlvos en la Ensenanza del In- 
gles como Lengua Extranjera" taken at the Institute Universita- 
rio Pedag6glco from March to July 1980 by three members of the 
group^ who simultaneously organized an internal seminar in the 
Department for the benefit of the other members. Since the aim 
of the seminar was precisely that of developing a systematized 
approach to the development of the courses falling under the 
aegis of the ESP section, the activities were centvsred around 
the distribution of bibliographical material in ESP followed 
by the discussion of key topics encountered in this bibliography. 

Finally, on the basis of information provided by this process 
of theoretical research, the decision was made to adopt aspects 
of the conununicative-functional approach, with its emphasis on 
learner-based needs translated into relevant language skills, 
as a frame of reference for the design and teaching of ESP 
courses. The steps that were followed adhere to the procedure 
recommended for implementing a systems approach in communica- 
tive syllabus design of ESP courses. (Munby, 1978) 
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First, a theoretical framework was designed to serve as a re- 
ference for the rest of the project. Certain basic concepts 
were adopted in relation to the teaching of English for Specific 
Purposes, the conununicative approach and the teaching of reading 
for Science and Technology. These concepts were adapted to our 
Situation, taking into consideration the student characteristics 
and our principal objective, the teaching of reading. 

in order to determine the needs of the students, the coordina- 
tors of the various fields of study were interviewed as were 
the professors of the different courses given within these 
fields of study. A questionnaire answered by the students, 
and a student profile were prepared for each field of study at 
this level. In addition, a bibliographical analysis was made 
of the material which these students must handle throughout 
their studies. Based on this information, priorities were 
established as to the fundamental skill, reading, as well as 
to the rhetorical language functions most frequently used in 
each field of study considered. The teaching objectives were 
subsequently elaborated, these having been formulated according 
to the student characteristics and needs. For this formulation 
we referred to specialized writers both in the field of objectives 
and in the teaching of foreign languages for specific purposes. 

Taking as a point of departure the results of the needs analy- 
sis and the objectives formulated for each of the fields of 
study considered, teachers used authentic materials (defined 
as the type of materials the student would have to deal with 
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in his/her specialty area )aa a basis for producing exercises 
highlighting the discourse functions and related language 
features selected for study in a particular unit. If 
appropriate "readymade" materials were available, they were 
utilized. But this was the exception and not the rule. Con- 
currently with materials production, work was done in the 
area of testing. At the same time evaluation of teaching and 
testing materials was being carried out. 

our main purpose is to use the results of all these analyses 
to establish, while taking into account the specific characteristics 
of each coutse, general guidelines for the production and 
future revision of our materials. The last part of our project 
includes conclusions and suggestions for further research which 
we hope will reflect as closely as possible the real needs of 
our students and courses. It should be pointed out that re- 
search and production of materials and evaluation (both for 
testing and course evaluation) have been carried out 
simultaneously. Thus the materials which have been developed 
according to specific objectives formulated are not necessarily 
the definitive ones. Our tests and quizzes have also undergone 
a similar process. We feel, however, that the framework developed 
has been valuable as well as practical. 
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CHAPTER I 
THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT 
ENGLISH FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 

Nora Soto-Rosa de Villoria 
and 

Sonia Villegas de Rajani 



1. English for Specific Purp oses and Language Teachinc 
in this first section, it is important to define more precisely 
what is meant by the term ESP, how it has developed and how it 
relates to the more general field of Teaching English as a 
Foreign Language. 

in this era of increasing information exchange in all areas of 
human endeavour, the tendency to specialization of knowledge is 
an evident and irrefutable fact. The field of English Language 
Teaching has not escaped this influence. At the same time, 
translation, as mentioned in the introduction, has not been able 
to cope with the overwhelming number of new terms which are 
coined every day. Thus, the need to specify for whom and for 
what purpose the teaching of English is required has contributed 
to the development of ESP: 

"ESP courses are those in which the aims and the 
conten?arf determined, principally or wholly, not 
bv c?ite?ia of general education .. .but by functional 
and practical English language requirements of the 
learner," (Strevens, 1977, p. 30r - 
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It is useful to clarify that the term ESP can also refer to 
English for Special Purposes, In both cases, the words "special" 
and "specific" refer to the idea of needs specification or 
definition. The term "special'', however, is not used in this 
project to describe a special language different from ordinary 
English: 

"What we have is the same language employed for 
similar and different uses employing similar and 
different usages," (Mackay, 1978, p, 5) 

The students are, then, the most important element in ESP 

since it is the student^ and not the teacher or language itself, 

who determines the starting point for the course and materials 

design. This new approach to language teaching not only saves 

time as well as material and human resources in the process^ 

but also helps the students feel more stimulated by having a 

course relevant to their needs. According to Bates (Mackay, 

1978, p, 78 ) there existed before a gap between the process 

of learning English and the eventual use of the language. This 

resulted in low motivation on the part of students. With ESP, 

the students use in an active way not only their knowledge 

of English but also the different kinds of knowledge they 

have in their own language. The main purpose of an ESP course 

is to use the information that the learners have both of 

their own language and in their specific field of study in 

order to show them hov; these ideas are expressed in English: 

"A communicative cXirriculum will focus on the 
learner from the very beginning by relating the 
initial contributions of the learner to the 
ultimate purposes of the curriculum. More precisely. 
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' the communicative curriculum seeks relation- 
ships between any specific target competence 
and relevant aspects of the learner's own 
initial competence." (Breen and CandUn, 1979, p. 3) 

At the same time, since we are not specialists in scientific 
or technical subjects, an ESP course is not meant to be used 
as a tool to teach the student the content of his field of 
study. Nor is it used to teach the formal structure of the 
English language. Rather, its main emphasis in on the inter- 
relationship that exists between the subject and the language. 
(Meehan and Ross-Jones, 1978, p.l). In this manner, English as 
a Foreign language can be looked upon from a new perspective, 
i.e. as having both an auxiliary role for the modern student 
and as a tool to achieve academic and occupational goals. 
According to Selinker and Trimble: 

our students are learning a foreign language 
fnSl^iLi? Satfri^? ri?!^^ Vac^ay:"l9-7B , preface viii) 

Although there seems to be a confrontation between ESP and EFL, 
we should view both of them as part of a continuum. According 
to M. Macmillan, (Macmillan, 1979 , p. 6 ) this continuum embodies 
courses for homegeneous groups with very specific needs at one 
extreme, courses for mixed groups with a variety of specific 
purposes in the same field of study in the middle part of the 
continuum and at the other extreme, courses for mixed groups 
with very different and diverse needs. Each of these situations 
would require special course design. 
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Due to the fact that the term ESP is very general and refers 

not only to scientific and technical areas but also to ' ^ 

humanistic ones, several subdivisions take these differences 

into account. The term English for Science and Technology (EST) 

is applied to courses both in scientific and technological 

fields of study. There is also a difference between courses 

which have academic objectives (English for Academic Purposes- 

EAP) or occupational objectives (English for Occupational 

Objectives-EOP) . Strevens, (Strevens, 1977, p. 91 ) has added 

other diversifications in EAP and EOP, In the academic area, 

we have English courses given before the student begins his 

field of study (as is the case with our first-year students) 

and courses which are offered while the students are studying 

their specialty subjects (as in the case of our ESP courses). 

There is also a difference between an English course offered 

independently from the other subjects of the special ty and 

one in which English is taught through the subject matter. 

At the USB^ ESP courses fall within the area of EST and EAP. 
Our courses are also part of the pensum for fields of study 
such as Architecture, Biology, Computer Science, Electronic 
Engineering, Mathematics and Urban Planning, 
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Even though students entering the university are not fluent or 
very efficient in their use of English, a four-skill course is 
not needed to upgrade their knowledge. On the one hand, such 
courses are frequently rejected by students since they are 
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reminders of the courses they had in high school (which have 
not been very successful in teaching them the language) . On 
the other hand, a course of this nature does not help learners 
satisfy their real needs with regard to English in their 
university studies. 

1.1 Scientific Language 

There is still no consensus what scientific language is. 
Nevertheless, we can say that it requires special skills in 
each discipline. According to Strevens, the main difference 
between scientific and everyday language resides in the 
frequency and distribution of the various language elements, 
in this way, we have, for example, the frequent use of compound 
nouns, passive verbs, expressions of quantity, abbreviated 
relatives and so forth. (Strevens , 1977, p. 93) 

An additional , very important characteristic is the use of a 
technical vocabulary, the density of which varies «ith respect 
to the different fields of study. Fields such as Computer 
science or Electronic Engineering have a great nun,ber of very 
specific terms, and the student will need to learn them in 
order to deal efficiently with the texts in these fields. In 
contrast, we have fields such as Urban Planning, in which 
technical terms are less frequent. The use of symbols is also 
very important in some scientific fields. In Mathematics, for 
example, s^bols are essential components of its language. 
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In the past, scientific language was criticized since it was 
considered poor and lacking in literary style. It was also 
said that scientists tended to express themselves in a 
complicated and redundant manner. Influenced by these views, 
the field of ELT was limited to the literary aspect of the 
language without taking into account its scientific use. 
According to Allen and Widdowson, English Language Teaching 
(ELT), Within the structural approach, placed great emphasis 
on the elementary level and notably neglected intermediate or 
advanced-level students. In this approach language teaching 
dealt with the most simple grammatical structures. Behavioral 
theory was also a very important part of this approach. Routine 
class activities included repetition and memorization drills. 

With the awareness that science and technology require transfer 
on a worldwide scale, new uses of English arose. Due to the 
fact that science students only dispose of a limited period of 
time for language learning, they need to learn only those 
aspects of English which can help them in their fields of study. 
ESP, therefore, arises as a universal medium for training the 
student of our times. 
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1-2 The Development of ESP 

M. Macmillan (1979) divides ESP into three stages or generations. 
The first generation would include those materials produced in 
the 60 -s, which still bore a strong influence from the structural 
approach and behavioral Psychology. There was also a great 
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emphasis on register analysis, i.e.. the analysis of unique and 
distinguishable systactic structures and vocabulary within the 
language system. An example of this type of approach is Ewer and 
Latorre's textbook: ^ r.nur.e in Basic Scientific English, produced 
in Chile. 

Applied and pure linguistics, discourse analysis and the analysis 
of the communicative needs of the learner have all influenced 
materials produced in the second ESP .^en_e rati on. In this stag e^ 
there is great emphasis on the students and the kind of skills 
they need in order to communicate efficiently in the scientific 
register. The "Focus" series of Allen and Widdowson are repre- 
sentative of this period. 

Finally, Macmillan describes a third generation which is being 
developed at present. Its main characteristics are: 

-a) a process orientation, encouraging learners to 
develop their own learning strategies through 
c?eft?veropen-ended techniques such as role-playing 

a'vaiietrof learner-centred methodological 
opliSns^o allow for individual variations in 

""c^^afemphasis on multi-media packages -even when 
the TealTr's apparent goal is uniquely concerned 

"^ra°mulK-iireVprroaSS- avoiding a commitment 

to^ materia! drawn e^^usively ^^^^^^^^ 
sub-iect area-"metallurgy for metallurgists . 

attempts to exploit what the learner himself 
brings tS'^Sis learning task-his acquired experience 

°|)'5^nfrueicerfrom fr:a't°ier Approaches not normally 
asLiJftrSith ESP-suggestopaedia counselling 
i^ovninrt qllent wav , drama techniques. 

blcoLs even more important as the teacher's role 
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becones more varied and less orthodox, 

h) less emphasis on the book-because of the trend 
toward more flexible^ multi^media^ learner-cantred 
programs." (Macmillan^ 1979^ p. 6) 

In summary, the trend in ESP now seems to be towards eclecticism 
and a greater balance btween the grammatical and the connunicative. 
aspects of language. 

2. The Communicative Approach 

In the last years, the interest aroused by ESP and EST has 
coincided with the interest shown by linguists in the 
communicative aspect of language. \ 

! 

In the late 1960*s, linguists like Ross, McCauley and Lakoff 

"began arguing that one cannot in fact describe grammar in 

isolation from meaning" ( Coulthard, 1977, p. 3) . Lakoff 

concentrated his efforts on clarifying the sociolinguistic 

aspects in the process of language acquisition: 

"in order to predict correctly the application of 
many rules one must be able to refer to assumptions 
about the social context of an utterance, as well 
as to other implicit assumptions made by the 
participants in a discourse." (Coulthard, 1977, p. 3) 

This shift of emphasis from an abstract and formal viewpoint 
of language to a conception of language as a system of 
communication was mainly due to the development of two 
disciplines influenced by Communication Science. Psycholinguistics 
and Sociolinguistics are concerned with two essential conponents 
in the process of language acquisition: the individual and his 
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/her social and cultural environment. Thus PsychoUnguistics 
is concerned with the individua^l and what happens inside him/ 
her and how he/she expresses this in the form of a message. 
It analyses how words and sentences originate inside the 
speaker through the process of language acquisition as well 
as the psychological mechanisms which make possible the 
formation of concepts and ideas and their expression through 
language. Sociolinguistics, on the other hand, postulates that 
the rules of language are operating at a subconscious level and 
although language is used, these rules are still unknown. It 
focuses on the individual as a social entity living within 
a community and on the social and cultural factors operating 
in this community. (Sindermann, 1980) 

These two disciplines have greatly influenced the present 
approach to the teaching of English as a foreign language. 
This approach is intended to develop the communicative 
competence of the individual. If language is viewed as a 
system of communication, then the emphasis when teaching it 
is on the use and purposes of language and not on its formal 
description. 

The notion of "communicative competence" adopted here is that 
proposed by D.H. Hymes. In brief, this competence refers to the 
capacity of the individual to express himself in a language 
taking into consideration the sociocultural elements that 
determine the form and substance of the message; 
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" ...the competency of users of language entails 
abilities and judgements relative to, and inter- 
dependent v;ith/ sociocultural features. ."(Ilvmes 
1972, p. 277) ' 

At the same time in England, Halliday (1973) developed his no- 
tion of "meaning potential" which refers to the fact that at 
the moment of uttering a message we can choose from several lan- 
guage options according to a given communicative situation. 
Thus there exists a need to integrate language to the social 
context. As Halliday observes, language exists because we vant 
to use it for something. He distinguishes between the "meaning 
potential" of a child and that of an adult. While in the former 
there is a one-to-one correspondence between the words and ex- 
pressions he uses and the functions he wishes to fulfill through 
language, in the latter this limited correspondence does not 
exist, since an utterance could correspond to different functions. 



Widdowson also proposes a model concerning language as commu- 
nication. He distinguishes between our knowledge of the ab- 
stract system of language (usage) and the appropriate and mean- 
ingful use of such linguistic knowledge to ensure an effective 
communication (use) (Widdowson, 1978, p. 3). Until recently, the 
teaching of a language focused on the study of its abstract 
system on the assumption that the learning of the grammatical 
structures of a language guaranteed the knowledge of its use. 
Widdowson points out that the teaching of "use , however, does 
not seem to guarantee the learning of usage since the latter is 
represented as a necessary part of the former" ( Widdowson, 1978, 
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( p. 19). Thus, If knowledge 0^ a language entails both knowing 
its' use and usage, "i-t seems clear that the teacher of lan- 
guage should be concerned with the teaching of both kinds of 
knowledge" (Wlddowson, 1978, p. 19). 

Within the co™.unlcatlve approach to language teaching, the func- 
tional aspect of the language should also be considered, trough 
language functions such as description, classification, defini- 
tion, inference, instructions, and so forth, the speaker or writer 
co,™.unlcates his/her ideas to the person or people addressed. In 
addition to their functional value, sentences or utterances also 
convey a conceptual or notional meaning by expressing concepts 
of time, quantity and place, ideas. Information and content in 
general. Both the functional and notional aspects of language 
competence have been developed by n. A. Wilkins in his book 
».t..nal syllabuses (London. Oxford Unvlersity Press, 1976). Ac- 
cording to Wilkin:,, When teaching a language we should make sure 
that the learner knows how to express the different types of 
meanings in order to adapt and combine the different components 
of his linguistic knowledge according to the requirements of a 
given act of communication. 

3. r^„, | — -<=^-^^ ^° ^r^-'-"--^ Literature 

.3 was mentioned above, the design and teaching of ESP courses 

,s based on the linguistic and communicative needs of the learners. 

•^^r,nfied (through questionnaires given to 
At the USB, we have identified itnrouy 

coordinators, professors and students of the different specialty 
areas, that the fundamental need of our students is to have access 
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to the reading -material of the specialty areas such as text- 
books, manuals, journals and so forth, m our ESP courses, the 
main objective is to teach the students to read specialized texts 
efficiently. By "efficiently" we mean reading without difficulty 
and with minimal use of the dictionary, in addition to the skill 
of reading, the results of the surveys showed the necessity of 
considering oral comprehension as a secondary skill, which we 
^^""^^^P as a reinforcement of reading. According to Goodman, 
'listening comprehension and reading are processes in which the 
language user may sample, select and predict from the available 
signal" (Goodman, 1969, p. l). oral comprehension is a valid 
reading reinforcement since "rhythrj , stress and intonation 
can be powerful semantic markers for the learner. An overlay 
of Spanish intonational and rhythmic patterns imposed by the 
Spanish speaking learner on an English text can make an almost 
insuperable barrier for him" (Meehan, Ross-Jones, Villoria, 
1979, p. 5) . 

Since the reading skill is our main teaching objective, it is 
pertinent to make a brief analysis of how reading is presently 
interpreted and the implications of the communicative approach 
for the teaching of this skill. 

As it has been pointed out by Strevens, "reading consists of 
making out the meaning of written language" (Strevens, 1977, 
p. 111). Thus, an analysis of reading must entail an analysis 
of writing. According to Strevens, reading shares the six func- 
tions of written language. The first one, called iconic, refers 
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to the visual aspect wjriting^ such ag illuminated initials, 
capitals and italics. All these elements are utilized to ex- 
press a certain meaning. Secondly, the linguistic function, 
which includes the grainjratical , lexical, semantic, stylistic 
and even phonological aspects of writing. "This is the func- 
tion , . . which embodies the description of the language in all 
its forms and all its diversity" (Strevens, 1977, p. 111). 
Thirdly, the logical function, which refers to the logical re- 
lations between sentences and paragraphs which convey a sense 
of coherence to the text. Fourthly, the informational function 
which embodies the content aspect of language. Fifthly, the 
rhetorical function, through which the communicative purposes 
of the writer towards the reader are conveyed. Finally^ the im- 
plicational aspect which refers to the capacity of interpre- 
tation and inference of the reader on the basis of the knowl- 
edge that he possesses of the surrounding world. The process of 
reading also includes two simultaneous stages : 

a. Deciphering, which constitutes the pattern recognition as- 
pect of reading. "The reader learns to distinguish writing from 
other kinds of pattern, learns the letter shapes, becomes accus- 
tomed to the direction of the writing, finds beginnings and ends, 
identifies words, sentences, paragraphs, learns to adjust the 
rate of eye-scan to the rate of comprehension and also learns 
how to refer back , or forward, to resolve ambiguity or doubt" 
(Strevens, 1977, p. 112). 

b. Decoding, which is "part of the total process of comprehen- 
sion." It entails "linking the deciphered information to the 
reader's knowledge of the language (grammar, vocabulary, seman- 
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tics, prpnunci^tion) ^nd the culture, f m other words, the 
reader discovers meaning, interprets- it and even puts it into 
action.; "and finally the language he has read is assimilated 
into his total experience, thereby affecting in some degree all 
his subsequent reading" (Strevens, 1977, p. 112) . Thus "skill 
in reading depends on the efficient interaction between linguis- 
tic knowledge and knowledge of the world" (Clarke and Silberstein, 
1975, p. 137). 

For Goodman, reading is an active process. The reader uses strat- 
egies which enable him to predict as much as possible with a 
minimum of clues. As the reader processes information and makes 
predictions, he confirms and refutes these predictions (Goodman, 
1969, pp. 1-2). 

Widdowson, basing himself on Goodman, also considers reading 
as an active process, since what a reader reads is discourse, 
i.e. the way propositions are linked and used to produce illo- 
cutionary acts, and not the traditional conception of a text 
which embodies the grammatical properties of language. Discourse 
is an interaction between the writer and the reader through the 
written text. "Reading as the understanding of discourse does 
not simply involve the recognition of what words and sentences 
mean but also the recognition of the value they take on in as- 
sociation with each other as elements of discourse" (Widdowson, 
1978, p. 63) . 



Hence, according to Widdowson, the communicative approach v;hen 
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applied to reading should take intq consideratipn the devel- 
oprent of discourse in a text, whose main elements are cohesion, 
coherence and interaction. Cohesion refers to the way sentences 
are linked through grammatical structures and certain linguis- 
tic elements such as anaphora and cataphora. The term coherence 
corresponds to the logical sequence that should exist between 
sentences and paragraphs (Widdowson, 1978, p. 63). Discourse 
should be interactive. Between the reader and the writer there 
should exist a negotiation of meanings and the degree of inter- 
action will vary according to the level of comprehension of the 
reader when dealing with a text. 

In the reading process, in addition to the communicative value 
of sentences and the logical sequence of ideas, it is necessary 
to take into account the students' knowledge of the non-verbal 
aspects of discourse, such as maps, graphs, formulae, as well 
as their ability to interpret these elements, and their knowl- 
edge of the specialty in their own language. 

The development of reading skills can also be approached from 
the rhetorical point of view. This approach has been developed • 
by Larry Selinker and Louis Trimble to help "foreign students 
who showed the ability to understand every word in a sentence 
and every sentence in a paragraph, yet were unable to grasp the 
function of the paragraph rapidly enough for the reading process 
to be efficient" (Trimble, 1979, p. 2). They define scientific 
and technical rhetoric as the process utilized by the writer 
of scientific and technical texts to organize the information 
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^or specific purposes and type? of ^readers. Thus the rhetorical 
approach entails the recognition and understanding of the 
rhetorical functions of paragraphs (i.e. what the paragraph 
does, whether it defines, classifies or describes) and the 
rhetorical techniques writers use to relate the ideas within 
and between paragraphs. These functions and techniques can be 
found implicitly or explicitly in a text. 

Trimble and Selinker consider the paragraph as the basic unit 
of analysis and teaching in scientific and technical English. 
They call it the "conceptual" paragraph and define it as " a 
group of organizationally (rhetorically) related concepts which 
develop a given generalisation in such a way as to form a 
coherent and complete unit of discourse" (Trimble, 1979, p. 3). 
The "physical" paragraph is discarded because it only refers 
to the physical position of sentences on a page of text. 

^' The Application of these Theoretical Issues at the USB 
The concepts discussed in the previous sections of this paper 
have been developed in connection with the teaching of four 
skills language courses. Only those ideas and concepts which 
enrich our specific case have been used to structure our eclectic 
approach for designing and developing our ESP language teaching 
experiences. 

We do not ignore the grammatical aspect of language in the design 
and teaching of our courses. Grammar is, however, used as a 
reinforcement for the development of reading and oral corapre- 
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hension skills whenever the grammatical structures of language 
are semantically relevant and not as ends In themselves. We 
also borrow from the communicative, functional and notional 
approaches to language teaching. In keeping with the communica- 
tive aspect, we conceive of language as communication and a 
means of expressing ideas and concepts which are influenced 
by psycho and sociollngulstio factors. Following the notional 
framework, we teach students to recognize patterns of argu- 
mentation, persuasion, exposition and information which are 
typical of scientific texts, taking into account communicative 
functional categories such as definition, deduction, classifi- 
cation, conjecture, instructions and so forth (Wllklns, 1976). 
we also place emphasis on the rhetorical techniques which are 
implicitly or explicitly used by the writer to organize the 
information in a text. We take into consideration the notions 
of cohesion and coherence without being too concerned with 
discourse analysis. 

The relative degrees of importance accorded these concepts vary 
m relation to the needs specified for each ESP course as well 
as the nature of the specialty area for which it is designed. 
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CHAPTER II 

NEEDS ANALYSIS - FIRST STEP IN ESP COURSE DESIGN 
Ana Marfa Rajkay de Dolanyi 



1. Introduction ^ 

When this project was conceived in response to the need of 
systematizing the design of English courses at the profession 
al level in the various specialties available at the Universi 
dad Simon Bolivar (USB), a series of questions had to be an- 
swered - most of them apparently simple ones, but precisely 
because of that, quite fundamental* Why should English be 
taught at the professional level? How much English should be 
taught? What kind of English Is needed? How should English be 
taught? Who are the students who take English courses? Some 
of these questions were ar«3wered as soon as the basic ap- 
proach to English teaching at the USB was specified, but the 
ones that remained unanswered required investigation as a 
first step. 

According to Kackay (1978, pp.21-37)^ the teachers who ac- 
tually plan courses are the ones who should obtain the infoE 
mation needed concerning the specific purposes the students 



have when they take a course, so these purposes can be trans"- 
lated into educational and linguistic terms'. This is the case 
of the eight teachers who met for this project, since they 
fulfill the multiple role of teachers/planners/developers, 
all the aspects involved in teaching English courses. 

Since the efficiency of the linguistic instrument had to be 
obtained by fulfilling objectives which are different from 
the ones regularly stated for language teaching, as Mackay 
(1978)2 reminds us. an extensive study of the real needs had 
to be made. He considers that an analysis of the needs is a 
necessary first step before planning a language course, other 
authors, like English and Kaufman (1975)^ and Ortega (l98l)^ 
go further and say that an analysis of needs is the first 
step in any kind of planning. But of course, there are also 
authors who feel that data collection should be used for 
determining future needs rather than "real needs". Chambers 
(1980)? for example, refers to this alternative process as 
"target situation analysis". Nevertheless, in this paper, the 
terms "needs" and "requirements" shall be used interchange- 
ably. The professors involved in this project felt that a 
needs analysis was necessarily the first step to be taken 
toward systematization. For a more detailed explanation of 
the theoretical frame of reference, please turn to the corre- 
sponding part of the project. 
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p. ThP ivleth ^^»i» r^ Ghogon for Needs Analysis 
According to general planning rules, a prerequisite of suc- 
cess is the specification of limitations, characteristics and 
trends of the field under study so as to handle efficiently 
the requirements of all parties involved in the activity to 
be planned (Salvat (1973)^ Robinson/Richterich and Chancerel 
(1980)"^). In order to gather the above-mentioned specifica- 
tions it was deemed necessary to utilize reliable, objective, 
empirical and measurable instruments. The chosen instruments 
had to guarantee the reliability of the infonnation obtained 
through them in order to permit the verification of data for 
further planning and projections (Thiel. Boot and Kloek (1965) 
(1965)®). Various experiments and projects carried out in 
similar fields were studied in order to choose the proper 
methodology for our investigation (Schmidt (unpublished as 
yet)? Cohen et al. {197^)^^. Mackay and Mountford (1978)^^ 
ivlackay (1978)^^ Robinson (1980)^^ Widdowson (1978)^^. 
Morgan (197^^)^^ Tuckman (1975)^^ and Munby (1979)^^). In 
this regard, areas such as operations analysis, evaluation of 
learning processes and investigation in psychology, were also 
studied . 

As a result of this search for the proper instruments and 

methodology of investigation, it became clear that we had to 

describe the existing situation and obtain information from 

the coordinators* of the specialties, the professors of the 

»note7 This term refers to the heads of the ' coordinations' . 
,. wKich are equivalent to the 'professional schools . 

' 3 / 
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various subjects and the students. The needs of the teachers 
of English courses did not have to be taken into account 
since their needs would be identical to those of the group 
the courses were designed for. It follows also that those 
specialties which did not request English courses were not 
taken into consideration, although such a possibility is not 
to be totally dismissed, since a comparative study might 
prove usel'ul in the futurl. 

The following specialties were studied: Architecture, Biology, 
Computer Science, Electronic Engineering, Mathematics and 
Urban Planning. The population analyzed was divided into 
three groups: the coordinators, the professors and the stu- 
dents. It was decided that these three groups had to be deal- 
with in different ways, due to their dissimilarities, while 
keeping in mind the common elements which could be compared. 
In an interview, coordinators were asked a preestablished 
battery of questions. This technique was chosen because the 
coordinators set the requirements of the specialties, and 
therefore it was tnought useful to give them the opportunity 
to explain their points of view a little more extensively. 
With the help of a questionnaire, the professors were asked 
the same questions as well as a few additional ones. The stu- 
dent questionnair6 was even more detailed. Besides these 
questionnaires, a student profile was prepared by the teachers 
of each ESP course. A text analysis of readings used by the 
students of each specialty was carried out. 
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Now, why was the questionnaire/interview method chosen? 
Because it was found to be the most useful one for our needs. 
The first possibility could have been simple observation - 
supported by some reliable instrument, of course - but we 
agreed with Tuckman (1975)^®. when he calls our attention to 
the fact that: "Observations have a highly subjective quality. 
They often represent what is in the eye of the beholder rather 
than what actually exists." Another way of carrying out this 
type of investigation could have been by following the devel- 
opment of a small random selection of students and basing 
decisions on the results of such activity. This was used in 
investigations described by Cohen et al. (197^)^^ and Schmidt 
(unpublished as yet)^°, mentioned above. This method is quite 
slow, and therefore not appropriate for our needs, since 
course planning and evaluation had to take place simultaneous- 
ly with the project. This methodology is not to be discarded 
totally, however, because it could prove useful for long- 
term evaluation of the results of this project. Lastly, the 
method of questionnaires is left as an alternative. They 
permit the acquisition of precise data from a large number of 
subjects, on a broader scale of items, in a much shorter time. 
Tuckman (1975)^^, nevertheless, also calls our attention 
(although between parentheses) to the following: "...it must 
be remembered that even tests" - and this is true for ques- 
tionnaires too - "can be misused to help make a point." Henri 
Theil et al. (1965)^^ also state: "Of course, it is still 
quite a problem to get honest answers to relevant questions." 
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They make this statement referring to the interview technique, 
although it applies perfectly to the questionnaire technique 
as well. 

What is important is that the chosen inajbruments had to be 
such that they would obtain the greatest amount of data pos- 
sible for the project - be it to prove the possibility of 
systematizing course planning or the opposite. This investi- 
. gation was undertaken from its inception with a spirit open 
enough to permit the acceptance of any results obtained. The 
participants of the project were fully aware of the fact that 
the results of the investigation might show that it was a 
mistake to use the chosen approach. This line of thought, it 
was believed, would guarantee the seriousness, scientific 
validity and reliability of the results obtained. 

3. Situational Characteristics 

All the students who register in ESP courses must previously 
have taken {unless they were exempted) a one year basic 
scientific English course. In the second year of their under- 
graduate studies, they enter their specialty j at this point 
they may take an ESP course or a General Studies course in 
English (the latter deal with miscellaneous topics such as» 
the image of women in North American Literature, Science- 
Fiction, and so forth). 

ESP courses do not have the same length? some are one tri- 
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mester long (e.g. Computer Science), others are three trimes- 
ters long (e.g. llathematics). Furthermore, ESP for Computer 
Science is an elective, whereas ESP for Mathematics is oblig- 
atory (see Annex l). This variety of conditions is further 
complicated by the lack of regulations concerning precisely 
when the student should take the ESP course. This means that 
ESP teachers have to deal at the same time with students who 
have just entered their specialty and students who are 
finishing their thesis. 



U. The Prof^p nf the Typical Studpnt. of ESP Courses 
In order to prepare the profile of the typical student of 
ESP courses, the professors involved in this project used 
Munby's (1979)^^ model, according to which the identity of 
the participant has to be stated (age, sex, nationality, 
place of residence, mother tongue, target language, existing 
level of target language, other languages know by participant, 
level in those languages, academic average of the student, 
institutional elements, courses of English taken by the 
participant); a description of the specifications of the 
target language (classification, purposes, study area, code); 
the physical environment in which the target language is to 
be taught/used (country, city, institution, environment, 
supporting system, projection of use of target language in 
other settings), a detailed list of the media to be used; and 
finally, the description of the target level to be achieved 
through the general objectives of the course (length of dis- 
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course, complexity of discourse, scope of f orms/micro-func- 
tions/micro-skills , demanded details, speed of communication, 
flexibility in new situations, level of error tolerance, use 
Of reference materials). The last aspect of the profile was 
a statement of the general objectives to be achieved with the 
course. Six student profiles were presented. 

l^Jlli^iL...l_mj^?e^ for coordinator interview s a nd profei^^nr 
and st udent auestionnairPR 

The questions used f^r both the interviews and the question- 
naires were selected by the professors involved in this pro- 
ject. In order to do this, they analyzed a number of investi- 
gations (r.lackay and Mountford (1978)2^), takinf^ into account 
the objectives of the project and of the courses as well, and 
the recommendations mentioned above (Mackay, 1978)25. ijiddow- 
son, as quoted by Maxine P. Schmidt (unpublished as yet)^^ 
notes the importance of being aware that needs may be under- 
stood from the objectives point of view or from the process 
point of view. In this project the objectives point of view 
was taken. 

The coordinators were asked questions regarding the amount of 
readings. in English assigned to the students, the skills 
needed (they were asked to categorize the four skills *), 



* See NOTE on next page. 
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the expectations regarding post-graduate studies in English 
speaking countries, the reasons students probably have for 
choosing English, the reasons coordinators have for request- 
ing English courses for the specialties they coordinate (see 
Annex 2). Similar questionnaires handed out among the profes- 
sors of each specialty, tried to cover a random sample of 
professors of each subject in each year of the specialty. 
They were asked the proportion of readings in English, the 
necessity of using those readings, the skills needed (they 
were also asked to categorize the four skills*), the useful- 
ness of a knowledge of English for the students, the frequen- 
cy with which they (the professors) had to use English texts, 
while preparing their classes, the level of their (professors') 
mastery of English, and the necessity of English in order to 
become a high level professional (see Annex 3). The student 
questionnaires were administered with the help of those pro- 
fessors who filled out the professors' questionnaire. They 
were asked the place in which they acquired their original 
level of English before entering the USB, the level of their 
mastery at that time, the level of their mastery of English 
after the basic scientific English course, the frequency, 
fluidity, and kind of readings they encountered in English, 



♦NOTE: Some authors, like Vaughan (1978) do not agree with 
the categorization of language skills; in fact, they 
caution against it. In the case of this pro.iect, it 
was necessary to focus our attention on the most need- 
ed skill due to time limitations. 
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their opinion about the need to master the English language, 
their appreciation of the amount of English needed at the 
under-graduate level, their appreciation of the need for 
English in order to pass their subject, their appreciation of 
the need to master English in order to graduate, their appre- 
ciation of the need to master English in order to become 
high-level professionals, the T)urposes of reading in English, 
the kind of readings used throughout their under-graduate 
years, the purposes of readings at graduate level. Three 
additional questions had to be answered only by those who 
had already finished their ESP course. They were asked to 
evaluate their mastery of the reading skill, to evaluate the 
topics dealt with in the ESP courses and to-categorize the 
skills the way they would have liked to learn them (see NOTE 
on previous page, and Annex ^). The students who answered the 
questionnaire belonged to the specialties in which ESP 
courses are offered, as was mentioned above. Six coordinators 
were interviewed, and a questionnaire was answered by 28 
professors and 356 students. 

The student questionnaire was coded in order to be analyzed 
with the help of a computer. The computer program used for 
this purpose gave a sub-total per question, a sub-total per 
specialty, and a general total. There were two kinds of 
totals, since some were simple additions of the number of 
answers and the others totalled the points in those questions 
which asked for categorization. The aim of this proceeding 
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was to establish tendencies and preferences, not necessarily 
numerical values. 

The questionnaires were tested on a small group of eight 
professors who analyzed the questions and gave suggestions 
regarding phrasing and relevance. 

6. Bibliographical Analvsis 

This analysis was carried out by going directly to the texts 
specified by the programmes for each course in each special- 
ty. Kirkwood and Moore (1978)^^ comment on the convenience of 
utilizing 'authentic* materials. A variety of samples were 
studied, in order to establish the various forms of language 
most commonly used in each specialty (reports, articles, 
manuals, textbooks)} the nature and kinds of discourse (ex- 
planatory, instructive, descriptive); the objectives of dis- 
course (to teach, to evaluate, to impose an opinion); the 
most frequent linguistic features appearing in the texts; and 
ultimately, to determine the skills needed by the students 
to manipulate efficiently the linguistic features found in 
the chosen texts. 

7. Res^'^^^" conclusions 

As the student profiles were compared, the follov/ing results 
were obtained: the typical student of ESP courses is approx- 
imately 19 yaars old; there are as many male as female stu- 
dents; the majority are of Venezuelan nationality; they 



generally live in Caracas, and Spanish is their .other tongue. 
The target language, in our case, is English. Background 
knowledge consists of five years of basic English at the 
secondary level and one year of basic scientific English 
taken in their first year at the university. This knowledge 
does not generally reach a very high level, it could be class- 
ified as between lower intennediate and higher intermediate. 
Some students know other languages, but the proficiency 
levels in these languages is unknown. The acaden,ic level of 
the student population is heterogeneous, since some students 
are in the first year of their specialty, others are in the 
last year of their undergraduate studies. The students that 
were analized come from the following specialties. Architec- 
ture, Biology, Computer Science, Electronic Engineering, 
Mathematics and Urban Planning. For some specialties an'sSP 
course, is elective, while for others it is obligatory. The 
duration is also variable, since for some specialties it is 
a one-trimester course, whereas for others it lasts three 
trimesters. These fall into the category of EAP rather than 
that Of EOP. The physical environment is represented by the 
campus of the USB, a public experimental university, which is 
located on the outskirts of Caracas, the capital of Venezuela. ' 
This university is technologically oriented, and places a 
strong emphasis on investigation and research. Admission is 
based on a stringent admissions exam, which guarantees a 
high academic level. The academic year is divided into tri- 
mesters. The typical student will need English in the class- 

'U, 
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room, for individual study in the library; the student will 
also need English to understand the oral discourse of films, 
conferences and dialogues. It is probable that the typical 
student of ESP will need this language for professional pur- 
poses later on, after graduating in an environment similar to 
that of this university. 

ESP teachers have varied media resources at their disposal 
for their teaching activities, since the university has an 
audio-visual center and materials copying facilities. Hence 
the teacher is afforded great flexibility in designing cours- 
es. The channels most frequently used are face-to-face en- 
counters and video-cassettes. 

The target level is most commonly reached through the analysis 
of short essays of 3 to pages in length, with a medium to 
high degree of complexity (since authentic material is used), 
with forms and functions, of all levels. The teacher communi- 
cates as far as possible at a regular conversational speed. 
A certain degree of flexibility is expected from the students 
regarding new texts, although they will normally be related 
to the topics dealt with in class. A certain measure of 
tolerance for errors is acceptable, especially in the use of 
the skills considered secondary in our case. 

The interviews with the coordinators indicated that most of 
them felt that the percentage of readings in English was 
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between 50 and 75/- They all agreed that in order to graduate. 

the student had to deal with readings in scientific English j 

therefore they classified reading as the most important skill. 

The coordinators thought that most students take post-graduate 
degrees in English speaking countries, especially the USA 
and England. They thought students choose English courses 
mainly because they are compulsory. They hope that English 
courses will develop reading techniques, some capacity for 
listening comprehension and an ability to cope with post- 
graduate courses in English speaking countries. 

Although some teachers stated that they only assigned texts 
in Spanish, since they were unaware that students were being 
prepared to read specialized texts in English, the vast 
majority thought that the amount of readings in English grew 
as the student approached graduation. A majority also felt 
that it would be beneficial to the student to be able to 
handle English texts throughout the years of their studies. 
All the professors assigned a higher number of points to the 
reading skills. All professors admitted using the English 
language for the preparation of their classes, while consult- 
ing relevant bibliography. SSfo of the professors said they 
Jiad to read English daily, and most of them thought they did 
so well. They said they usually read textbooks, essays and 
technical articles. There was a general agreement about the 
need for English in professional life. 
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The student questionnaires showed results similar to those of 
the professors' questionnaire. They also proved the profile 
to be quite accurate. The majority of our students said that 
they had acquired their English in high school. They felt 
that their level was intermediate in the four language skills 
(they could choose between excellent/very good/good/inter- 
mediate/poor) . They considered that their level had improved 
somewhat after the basic scientific English course. 95'/^ of 
the students felt that they could read in English but they 
only read occasionally. Despite this, they felt that they 
read with difficulty. They indicated that most of the read- 
ings had to deal with textbooks necessary for their specialty 
subjects. They named scientific journals in the second place. 
They thought that more than half of their assigned readings 
could be found only in English. Nevertheless, they believed 
that it was not necessary to master the English language in 
order to graduate. There was a recognizable tendency of 
students approaching the end of their studies to be more 
aware of the need for English. The students gave the greatest 
number of points to reading, while oral comprehension was 
next. Writing and oral expression were considered to be of 
lesser importance. Students did not seem sure about the 
actual necessity of English for their future, although they 
felt that a good professional should master English. They 
said that they have to read in order to gather relevant in- 
formation. They stated that thi texts most often read are 
textbooks and scientific magazines. They felt that they would 
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need English in the future for post-graduate courses, confer- 
ences and seminars. Those who had already taken the ESP course 
thought that they had attained an adequate level. They showed 
an inclination toward topics related to their specialties, 
although a certain interest for general culture was also 
discernible. As a general observati^n-it^-croTitd"t >e c one lu Sed — ~ 
that English is viewed by coordinators, professors and 
students as an instrumental language. This of course, is, in 
line with the theoretical aspects of ESP courses as understood 
by the teachers participating in this project. However, it 
is to be observed, that data gathered as done here, is not 
static. 

It is the intention of this group of investigators to evaluate 
the instruments used, make adjustments, and apply them again 
year after year for an up-dating of available information. It 
is hoped, as Richterich and Chancerel (I980)^^state, after a 
number of years a true systematization might be achieved in 
the field of needs analysis, thereby guaranteeing the relia- 
bility of all other steps toward systematized course design. 
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No. of 
Trimesters 


Classification 


Architecture 


3 


Obligatory 


Biology 


3 


Elective 


Computer Science 


1 


Elective 


Electronic Engineering 


1 


Elective 


N'lathematics 


3 


Obligatory 


Urban Planning 


3 


Obligatory 
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Battery of questions jivtn +o coordinators, (translated from 
Spanish) 

1. What percentage of prescribed readings are available only 
in English? 

2. Do you think that it is necessary to know English to 
graduate in this specialty? 

If your answer was 'yes', please categorize the four skills 
according to importance (reading, writing, oral expression, 
oral comprehension). 

3. Where do you think it is most likely that students gra- 
duating from this school would take post-graduate courses? 

4. Which is the main reason that motivates students to 
choose an ESP course? Why? 

5. What do you expect your ^udents to learn when they take 
an ESP course? Please expand. 

Please feel free to add any comments you have. 
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10 » Annex 3 

Professors Questionnaire (Translated from Spanish) 
Names 

Department; 
Subject/Course; 



1. What percentage of prescribed readini^s are available only 
in English? Mark with an 'X*. 

a • None 

b. 0 - 2k/o 

c. 25 - W 

d. 50 - 7V« 

e. 75fo or more 

2. Do you consider that your students need English for this 
course? a. yes 

b. no 

3. Please categorize the following language skills, accord- 
ing to the importance of each for this course, rating 
with '1' the least important one and with the most 
important one. a. reading 

b. writing 

c. oral expression 

d. oral comprehension 



4. Do you consider it necessary to know English to graduate 
in this specialty? a. yes 

b. no 
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5- Please categorize the following language skills, accord- 
ing to the importance of each for this specialty, rating 
with the least important one and with •Zf* the most 
important one. a. readirig 

b. writing 

c. oral expression 

d. oral comprehension 

6. Do you consider it necessary to read in English to prepare 

your classes in this subject? 

a. yes 

b. no 

If your answer was 'yes', how often do you read English? 

a. daily 

b. weekly 

c. monthly 

d . occasionally 
How well do you read English? 

a. very well 

b. well 

c • intermediately 
d. poorly 

What kind of readings do you use to prepare your classes? 
Please specifyi 

7. What kind of readings in English do you recommend to your 
students in this course? Please specify: 



• 
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Which of these readings do you consider indispensable to 
pass this course? Specify please t 

8. How useful do you think English is for a well qualified 
professional graduating in this specialty? 

a. necessary 

b. convenient 

c. unnecessary >^ 



» 
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11. Annex k 

Student QuQpt.i onnalrg. ( Translated from Spanish ) 
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Specialty! 

Level (year) of specialty* 
Subject t 
Prof essor J 

^^^'J' ^^lease n>ark with an 'X' the answer of your choice. 
Your answer should reflect as nearly as possible 
your opinion or situation. 
1. You acquired your knowledge of English previous to your 
admission to the university ins 

a. high school 

b. foreign school 

c. language academy 

d. at home 

e. an English speaking country 

f. nowhere 

g. others specify 

2. How would you rate your knowledge of English previous to 
admittance to the university? Use the following grading: 
1 - poor , 2 - intermediates 3 - good; 4 - very good; 
5 - excellent 

a. reading 
!■ b. writing 

c. oral expression 

d. oral comprehension 
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How would you rate your reading in English, after taking 
the basic scientific English course? Use the same grading 
system explained above. 



Do you read in English? a. yes b. no 

If you answered 'yes's 

a. How often do you read in English? 

i. daily 

ii. weekly 
iii. monthly 

iv. occasionally 

b. Mow do you read? 

i. fluently 

ii. with a little difficulty 

iii. with difficulty 

iv. with much difficulty 

c. What do yoii^xead? If you have more than one choice 
rate them according to the scale explained above. 

i. basic textbooks 

ii. professional magazines 

iii. theses 

iv. general cultural texts 

V. literature 

vi. other, specify . 

If your answer was 'no' 

Do you think that knowing English would help you with 

your studies? a. yes 



5. What percentage of the required readings are available 
only in English? 

a. O70 

b. 0 - zlifo 

c. 25 - li9/o 

d. 50 - 

©• 75/9 or more 

6. Do you think it -is necessary to know English to pass this 
course? a. yes b. no 

7. What kind of activity do you think you will need during 
the remaining years at this university? (In English) 

a. reading 

b. understanding spoken language 

c. writing 

d. I don' t know 

8. Do you consider it necessary to know English to graduate? 

a. yes b. no 

9. How would you describe the usefulness of English )n order -h 
graduate as a high-level professional of your specialty? 

a. ' necessary 

b. convenient 

c. unnecessary 

SECOND PART; Please rate the answers according to your 

priorities and needs, using the scale explained 
above ('i' for the least important and '5' /or 
the most important item) 
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10. Why do you read in English for this course? " 

a. to obtain basic information 

b. to obtain additional essential information 

c. to obtain additional information 

d. to write essays or'reports 

e. for fun 

f . other; specify 

11 . What do you have to read in your specialty? 

a. textbooks 

b. magazines or newsletters 

c. manuals 

d. general cultural texts 

e. nothing 

f . other; specify 

12. You will need English after graduating to 

a. keep up-to-date with specialty literature 

b. take post-graduate courses in English speaking 
country 

c. go to conferencies and seminars in foreign countries 

d. travel outside Venezuela 

e. nothing 

f . other; specify 

THIRD PART : This part of the questionnaire should be answer- 
ed only by students who have already taken the 
ESP course. 

13. How would you rate your reading skills after taking the 
ESP course? Use the scale mentioned above. 
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14. Which topics did you prefer in your ESP course? 

a. those which are related with the other areas studied 

b. those of a general scientific character 

c. those of general culture 

d. others; specify 

15. Which additional language skill would you have liked to 
develop further in your ESP course (beside reading)? 

a. writing 

b. oral expression 

c. oral comprehension 

d. other; specify 
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CHAPTER III 



THE OBJECTIVE EXPERIENCE IN " AN. EXPERIMENT 
IN SYSTEMATIZED COURSE DESIGN FOR l:SP AT THE 
UN I VERS I DAD SIMON BOLIVAR" 

Sharon Owen de Ross -Jones 

1. Introduction : objectives - Their Need and Value . 
An objective can be variously described as a desired outcome, a 
goal, an aim, a terminal behavior or an intention. The stating 
of objectives is an invaluable step in curriculum design because 
before we decide to plan or develop a course, we must decide 
what our aims and desired outcomes are. 

There are many ways of expressing objectives - from stating them 
in a general way to specifying absolutely everything that teach- 
ers and students should do. We share the view that objectives 
should be guidelines for teachers and students and that, in 
order to avoid our courses concentrating on the content of in- 
struction instead of on what the student should learn to do with 
the content, it is important to state objectives in terms of 
observable behavior. Therefore, taking into account our particu- 
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lar circumstances, our objectives state as clearly as possible 
the behavior(s) required for different types of content. This 
will be discussed more fully in part IV of this paper. 



The stating of objectives falls into three areas which help to* 
define them as well as to teach and evaluate them. These are the 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor areas of learning (Gage 
and Berliner, 1979, p. 55). Although one cannot isolate the three 
domains from each other, it is useful to note which areas are 
to be dealt with when determining objectives. For our particular 
course needs we will be dealing mainly with cognitive objectives 
(i.e. those involving knowledge, comprehension, application, 
analysis, synthesis and evaluation). 



Furthermore, objectives help both teachers and students perform 
more efficiently. The teacher is able to focus each class on 
what the students need, and the students, in turn, can study 
more effectively because they know what is expected of them and 
can direct their attention more clearly. 



Well stated objectives are very valuable : 

a. they help the teacher to determine precisely the 
correspondence between the objectives of the 
course and the communication skills required in 
professional life. 

b. they help the teacher to select appropriate mate- 
rials and methods for teaching the students. 

c. they help the teacher to evaluate the effective- 
ness of his or her instruction. 

d. they help the teacher to develop examinations 
which are relevant, fair and useful. 

e. they help the student to evaluate his/her per- 
formance and allocate his/her time more appro- 
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f ?inally^ and just as important as any of the 
others, the process of trying to formulate 
performance objectives stimulates thought 
about the entire educational enterprise and 
often results in unexpected and valuable in- 

'^S^''- (Young, 1980) 



2. Steps to Take Before Stating Objectives... 
Before setting objectives it is important to establish first 
the dominant role of language learning in a particular course. 
Two features should be taken into account: 1) the context in 
which the students will be learning and in which they will e- 
ventually be using the language, and, 2) the specific purposes 
in operational terms for which the language is expected to be 
required. (Vaughan, 1978). These factors and others, were taken 
into account in the Needs Analysis section of this project 
which includes Munby's Communicative Needs Processor. For a 
complete account of this section please refer to the Needs 
Analysis section of the project. (Dolanyi, 1981). 

The students were studied from a sociological point of view con- 
sidering their needs as well as their personal characteristics; 
the bibliography that the students would be dealing with during 
the course of their studies at the U.S.B. was analyzed in order 
to predict the language uses, lexical items and syntactic pat- 
terns thef would have to deal with; the students themselves were 
asked by means of a questionnaire what they felt their specific 
needs for English were; a theoretical framework was set up. The 
next step was to take this framework into consideration in order 



to determine what language skills were required and in what 
sequence. This was followed by research into the appropriate 
formulation of objectives. 

For purposes of simplification, the second part corresponding 
to objectives formulation will be dealt with before skills se- 
lection. 

3. Formulating Course Objectives . 

The defining of objectives (i.e. determining desired learner 
capabilities and abilities) is not an easy endeavor. It should 
be performed in a step by step fashion and with extreme care. 
Much has been written on how to define objective^;. Bloom (1975), 
Gagng and Briggs (1979) are among those who postulate that in 
order for objectives to be useful in the planning of the lear- 
ning process, they must be defined with precise terms. One 
reason for this is that one word may have different meanings to 
different people. The choice of word, especially of verb, 
should therefore be one that transmits information as to the 
behavior required of the learner (i.e. it should be a 'techni- 
cal' word.) The process of stating objectives begins with the 
identification of the purpose of the course. This, in turn, 
should reflect what is expected of the learner at the end of 
the course. The actual stating of the specific objectives in- 
volves what is expected of the learner during the course and 
should be defined "operationally," that is, the objectives 
should state what the learner has to do in order to confirm the 



completion and achievement of the objective. Th e specific 
objectives consequently define the planned results of the 
learning process and serve as the starting point for evaluation. 
(Gagng and Briggs, 1979, pp. 91-95). 

Norman E. Gronlund's book, Stating Objectives for Classroom Ins- 
truction, was very valuable to us as a reference in formulating 
our objectives. He concurs that specifying clearly the outcomes 
of learning will problaby make classroom instruction more ef- 
fective. It is also vital that the statements be "general e- 
nough to provide guidelines for teaching without overly limi- 
ting the instructional process, yet specific enough to clearly 
define the behavior that the students are to exhibit when they 
have achieved the objectives. This approach provides for the 
inclusion of learning outcomes of all types and at all levels-- 
ranging from the simplest to the most complex." (Gronlund, 1978). 



With this view, we tried to state our objectives in relation to 
the learning outcome instead of basing them primarily on the 
teaching activity involved. In fact, Gronlund' s recommendations 
for stating "general instructional objectives in behavioral^, 
terms," formed part of the process of stating specific objectives 
for most of our courses. Specifically, these recommendations 
were : 

I Stating General Instructional Objectives : 

a. Begin each general instructional objective 
with a verb (knows, understands, appreciates 
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etc. Omit such unnecessary refinements 
as "the student can..." or "the student 
has the ability to. • . " 

b. State each objective in terms of student 
performance rather than teacher performance. 

c. State each objective as a learning product 
rather than in terms of the learning process. 

d. State each objective so that it indicates 
the terminal behavior rather than the sub- 
ject matter to be covered during instruction. 

e. State each objective so that is includes 
only one general learning outcome rather 
than a combination of several outcomes. 

f. State each objective at a level of genera- 
lity that clearly indicates the expected 
learning outcome and that is readily defina- 
ble by specific types of student behavior. 
Stating from eight to twelve general instruc- 
tional objectives will usually suffice. 

(Gronlund, 1978, p. 11) 

II Procedure for Defining Instructional Objectives 
in Behavioral "Terms : 

a. State the general instructional objectives 
as expected learning outcomes. 

b. Place under each general instructional objec- 
tive a list of specific learning outcomes 
that describe the terminal behavior students 
are to demonstrate when they have achieved 
the objective . 

1. Begin each specific learning outcome 
with a verb that specifies definite, 
observable behavior. 

2. List a sufficient number of specific 
learning outcomes under each objective 
to describe adequately the behavior 

of students who have achieved the 
objective . 

3. Keep the specific learning outcomes 
free of course content so that the 
]ist call be used with different units 
of study. 

4. Be certain that each specific learning 
outcome is relevant to the objective 
it describes . 

c. When defining the general instructional ob- 
jectives in terms of specific learning out- 
comes, revise and refine the original list 
of objectives as needed. 

d. Be careful not to omit complex objectives, 
(e.g. critical thinking, appreciation) simply 
because they are difficult to define in terms 
of specific learning outcomes. 
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e Consult reference materials for help in 
identifying the specific types of behavior 
that are most appropriate for defining the 
complex objectives. (^ronlund, p. 18) 

Each member of our section consulted the bibliography 
related to objectives in order to arrive at a desired procedure 
for stating them. In each particular case, as expected and 
desired, method of operanda and choice of skills varied. In 
general, though, it may be stated that two of our common deno- 
minators were Gronlund's book mentioned above, and Munby's 
Communicative Syllabus Design . The first was a valuable tool 
for stating objectives clearly and meaningfully, and the se- 
cond provided a selection of skills which applied to many of 
our specific needs and requirements. We were then in a posi- 
tion to select and define the language skills that would, it was 
hoped, enable the students to satisfy their needs as stipulated. 

4. Skills Selection : 

The Needs Analysis disclosed our main areas of concern. They 
were reading comprehension, listening comprehension, speaking 
and writing, in that order. The last two skills varied in 
hierarchy of importance within the needs analysis of each 
field of study. Thus, the general core objectives stated for 
for all ESP courses at the USB deal with reading comprehension 
and listening skills. Descriptions of speaking and writing 
skills are to be found for each individual course in their 
respective lists of objectives. 

Reading materials selected reflect the semantic and syntactic 
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structures of English found in the learners' specialty course 
materials. The learners, therefore, need to be taught a stra- 
tegy of reading v^ich allows them to understand authentic texts 
without the aid of the teacher or constant use of the dictiona- 
ry. Basically, it is important for our students to be able to 
scan any of their text materials to get a general idea of its 
content, as well as to be able to understand important informa- 
tion in a specific part of a whole text in detail. 

Wh2n making objectives for each specific career course, it is 
important to remember that although each particular field has 
its own specific vocabulary items, it is still part of the 
English language in general. So, we have the "same language 
employed for similar and different uses employing similar and 
different usages." The different usages and uses refers to 
"items and patterns that are identified as specific to particu- 
lar subject specializations or vocational/occupational roles." 
(Mackay and Mountford, 1978. p. 25). 

Allen and Widdowson describe two aspects of language learning 
that we have taken into consideration: 

a. the recognition of sentence use in 
acts of communication, that is, un- 
derstanding "rhetorical coherence of 
discourse," and, 

b. the recognition and manipulation of de- 
vices used to join sentences and form 
passages. They are referred to as 

grammatical cohesion of a text." 

(Allen and Widdowson, 1978, p. 58) 
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Our students have had a great deal of practice with gramma- 
tical structures. Although this competence is considered to 
be mostly a passive one due to the fact that, as indicated by 
the student profiles, in the majority of cases these struc- 
tures were studied in a passive-receptive fashion rather than 
in a productive-active form, the skills we have chosen relate 
mainly to reading comprehension. 

At this point I would like to clarify, as Mackay and Mountford 
do, that it is a mistake to regard reading skills as passive. 
In order to read effectively, the learner must perceive and in- 
terpret grammatical and lexical meaning as well as rhetorical 
structure. Instead of "passive," a more appropriate term 
would be "perceptive." (Mackay and Mountford, p. 136). 

But, what about grammar objectives? That no specific objectives 
refering to grammatical stuctures were stipulated does not 
mean to say that grammatical competence is not important. None- 
theless, we feel that it takes a second place to communicative 
competence and can be dealt with through the other objectives 
as the need arises. Grammar structures can be considered, for 
the most part, as they appear in context or when they present 
particular problems to the students. 

Writing reinforces reading comprehension. The same might be 
said about listening and speaking skills, although owing to 
time limitations, we cannot deal with the latter in a primary 



way. Being confronted with sentence structure and relation- 
ships between sentences, the writing practice enables the stu- 
dents to improve their reading competence and vice-versa. For 
this reason, some of our specific objectives for each course 
include writing and listening as a reinforcement of reading. 

Our Needs Analysis also disclosed many and varied reading com- 
prehension needs. It was, however, necessary to narrow down 
or limit objectives for each of our six courses in view of the 
time constraint imposed by course schedules (i.e. three to 
four hours a week for a duration of one or three trimesters a 
year. A trimester is approximately twelve weeks in duration) . 
Other constraints that in some cases had to be taken into ac- 
count when designing course objectives were the following: 
The objectives: 

a. would be aimed at students with different levels of 
language competence, from low intermediate to almost 
native speaker abilities. 

b. should take into consideration that in some cases 
students would have a limited amount of time to deal 
with their ESP course due to the many other univer- 
sity course requirements. 

c. should be flexible enough to be used by a different 
professor at a different time with a different set of 
students. It is precisely for this reason that the 
specific objectives developed for each field of study 
are broad enough to allow for varieties in different 
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teacher methodologies, and yet, precise and clear enough to 
establish the language objective required. 

Having established general as well as specific objectives for 
each ESP course^ we sat down to establish common core objectives 
for all of the courses. This was a problematic stage for us 
due to the variance of each course. How could they possibly be 
compared? This was juggled back and forth until we developed 
our list of 'core objectives' for the ESP Section. We realize 
the value of having done this in that it does provide an over- 
all view of what all ESP courses contain. Nevertheless, it is 
important to refer to each teacher 'r. individual set of objectives 
for a clear and realistic picture of each individual ESP course. 

Following this paper is the list of common core objectives for 
the ESP Section. After this list, the general and specific ob- 
jectives of each ESP course will be given in alphabetical order. 

5. Cons ierat ions for the Future : 

The objectives experience section of the ESP project brought to 
light a consideration about the length of some of our ESP courses 
with regards to the achievement of the objectives required by 
the students. The stating of objectives indicates that order 
for these to be satisfied in a more complete fashion, the courses 
with time limit factors of one trimester should be extended to 
two or ideally, three trimesters. It is felt that one trimester 
allows for a general 'touching upon' the objectives as a whole. 
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but that the students would benefit from having more experience 
and time to deal with them. This is heart-felt by the students 
themselves who have indicated so in the short-term evaluation 
of materials questionnaire applied two or three times during a 
trimester. (Please refer to Part IV of this project.) 

A second consideration for the future involves reviewing our 
specific ol^jcctives with the following idea in mind: with more 
experience and time applying our present objectives, we will 
have a clearer and more precise idea on how to formulate them 
even more specifically than they are at present. By 'specifical 
ly' it is meant 'in more intructional terms.' This in turn, 
will promote a more satisfying and effective teaching-learning 
experience . 



In reference to future investigation on objectives, an idea has 
come to the surface. It involves the student as, an individual 
in the ESP- classroom . As was mentioned in the Skills Selection 
part of this paper, learner competence varies from low interme- 
diate to almost bilingual levels. It is felt that the iucorpora 
tion of a methodology geared toward individual student needs and 
demands would, again, result in a more satisfying teaching- lear- 
ning experience. This would involve diagnosing the students on 
an individual basis and then acting on these requirements by set 
ting up individual learner- centered objectives. 
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6. Conclusion ; 

The formulation of objectives can be a tedious undertaking, but 
the fruits derived are very well worth the effort. As Young 
mentions in the "values of well stated objectives" mentioned 
above, the formulation process makes you more aware (Jf 'tfie 
system within which you work. The process also brings forth 
insights about yourself, your course and your students which 
can be invaluable. 
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ANNEX 1 



GENERAL CORE OBJECTIVES FOR THE ESP StiGTION 

The ESP courses are designed for students of Architecture, 
Biology, Computer Science, Electronic Engineering, t^athematics 
a-.d Urban P: -n^.n-r. Their objective is to familiarize the 
students with the specific aspects of natural lan-uafre tipical 
of each field of specialization. In general xerms, the pur- 
pose is for the students to actively dominate the specific 
terminology of their special field and to improve their know- 
ledge of English. The following skills will be dealt wlthi 
reading and oral comprehension, using oral expression and 
writing as a means of reinforcing the forrcer. The emphasis 
given to the latter will depend on the needs of the students 
as stipulated in their Needs Analysis, 

As mentioned above, oral exT^ression and writing serve to re- 
inforce reading cr.d oral comprehension. They, therefore, do 
not form part of the general objectives list.^d below. 

Following is a graded list of the general objectives common 
to the ESP courses at the U.S,Bi 

luJADING COr.:pREHin;SIQri 
The- student will be aUe to understand written disco rse byi 
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-skinmin.^r to obtain the general impression of a text. 

-scanninfT to locate specifically required information. 

-distinguishing the main idea of a text froja supporting details • 

-recognizing the structures and vocabulary that are typical 
of the following functions* definition, description, "cl^^uiji- 
fication, comparison, process, instructions, sequence, hypo- 
thesis , inference , cause-effect , arugument , eveluation . 

-identifying the^rincipal components of o. textt introduction, 
development and conclusion. 

-recognizing indicators of discourse fori 

a. introducing an idea 

b. developing an idea 

c. transition to another idea 

d. concluding an idea 

e. emphasizing a point 

f . explaining or clarifying a point already made 

-understanding relations that exist-^TSfetv/een :]art3 of a sentence, 
of a paragraph and of a text tjirough gramm.atical cohesion 
and lexical cohesion devices. 

-deducing the meaning and use of unfamiliar lexical items 
through understanding word formation (e.g. stems, roots, 
affixation, derivation, compounding) and by recognizing con- 
textual clues. 

-understanding^ conceptual meaning of what is read or heard, 
especiailyT 

a. quantity and amount 

b# definiteness and incJef initeness 

c. comparison and degree 

d. time (tense, aspect) 

e . location, direction 

f . means , instrument 

g. cause, result, purpose, reason, condition, ccnstr£.st 

-classifying supporting ideas in a paragraph according to ex- 
emplification, clarification and conclusion. 

-reconstrucing information or ideas explicitly stated in a 
text by developing out-lines, summaries or syntheses. 

-reformulating explicitly stated information in a text by ex- 
panding or synthesizing as the case may be. 

-understanding information in a text not explicitly stated 
through making inferences such ast 

a. inferring main id_eas 

b. " suppor ting details 



c, inferring sequence 

d, comparisons 

e, " cause-effect 
f • predict.rnpr outcomes 

-distinguishing between inferences, opinions and fr:cts. . 

-deciding whether information presented in a text is adequate 
valid or accurate. 

ORAL COlvD/REHEMSION 
In oral as well as written discourse thorf: exists an inter-- 
relationship cetween an emitter (i.e. speal:er-v/riter) ar.d a 
receotor (i.e. listener-reader), ./hen a student ia confron- 
ted with an oral te::t, it is necessary, for exaraple, that 
he/she t distinguish main ideas from secondary ones; recognize 
when the speaker indtroduces a- new topic or idea; recognize 
indicators of discourse used to develop and to conclude ideas 
For this reat;on the ^-reneral core objectives for or^'.l compre- 
hension are the same as those listed for readinr comprehen- 
sion, keeping in rind though, that the foriaer reinforce the 
latter and are secondary in importancft 

Bibliofyraph y I 

The general core objectives mentioned above v/ere compiled 
from All the individual ESP course objectives. For refer- 
ences, therefore, please refer to the six different course 
objectives . 
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■SNGLISH FOR ARCHITECTURE 
IBM. 311, 312, 313 

Snglish for Architecture (TDM, 311, ""312, 313) is a three 
trimester obligatory course for architecture students who have 
completed the first year general scientific English course. It 
is generally taken in the students' second year of studies. The 
nain emphasis of the course is on reading extracts from texts, 
journals and other printed material^ about architecture, with- 
out actually attempting to teach sub.iect matter. In view of 
the specific characteristics of the career of architecture, and 
hence the needs of those students taking the course, the lang- 
uage skills have been assigned varying degrees of importance, 
as'follows: 1) Reading Comprehension; 2) Oral Comprehension; 
3) Speakine; 4) Writing, Of these, reading and oral comp- 
rehension are primary objectives while speaking and writing are 
introduced in the interest of greater motivation and dynamism 
in the classroom. Audiovisual materials, such as videotapes, 
films, slides, etc,, are used for developing oral comprehension. 
Both the general objectives appearing immediately below and the 
specific objectives that follow .them have been formulated with 
reference to the ct^reer characteristics and student needs men- 
tioned above, Similarily, the language functions and vocabulary 
to be highlighted reflect those most frequently enco\mtered in 
texts related to architecture, 

GSN5RAL OBJECTIVES FOR "ENGLISH FOR ARCHITECTURE" 

1, The student will understand texts written in English 
dealing v/ith major themes in architecture. 

2, The student will understand SDoken language in Snglish 
related to architectural topics, 

3, The student will participate in discussions related to 
topics dealt with in written texts. 

4, The student will write short answers to questions 
asked in English about the written and oral texts 
studied. 
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OBJECTIVES 

TDK. 311, 312, 313 * 

I. Literal ComTPrehenslon , The student should be able to under- 
stand information and ideas which are explicitly stated" in 
the text by 

1 .1 distinguishing the main idea from supporting details by 
differentiating 

1.11 primary from secondary si^rnif icance 

1.12 the whole from its parts 

1.13 a process from its stages 
1.1 A category from exponent 

1.15 statement from example 

1.16 fact from opinion 

1.17 a proposition from its argument 

1.2 deducing the meaning and use of unfamiliar lexical items through 

1.21 understanding word formations 
• 1.211 stems/roots 

1.212 affixation 

1 .213 derivation 

1.214 compounding 

1.22 recognizing contextual clues 

1.3 understanding conceptual meaning, especially 

1.31 quantity and amoun^t 

1.32 definiteress and indef initeness 

1.33 comparison; degree 

1.34 time(tense, aspect) 

1.35 location, direction 

1.36 means; instrument 

1.37 cause, result, purpose, reason, condition, contrast 

1.4 understanding relations within the sentence^ especially 

1.41 elements of sentence structure 

1.42 modification structure (pre-; post; disjunctive) 

1.43 negation 

1.44 modal auxiliaries 

1.45 iritra-sentential connectors 

1.46 complex embedding 

1.5 understanding relations between parts of a text through 
lexical cohesion devices of 

1 .51 repetition 

1.52 synonymy 

1.53 hyponymy 

1 .54 anthesis 

1.55 apposition 

1.6 Understanding relations between parts of a text through 
grammatical cohesion devices of 

1.61 reference (anaphoric and cataphoric) * 

1 .62 comparison 

1.63 substitution . * 

1.64 ellipsis 

1.65 time and place relators 

1.66 lo;rical connectors 
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1.7 Recognizing indicators in discourse for 

1.71 introducing an idea 

1.72 developing an idea (eg. adding points, reinforcing 
argument 

1.73 transition to another idea 

1.74 concluding an idea 

1.75 emDhasiziiiff a point 

1.76 explanation or clarification of point already made 

1.8 Identifying the main point or important information in a 
-piece of discourse through 

1.81 recognizing verhal cues (eg.* 'The point I want to make is, 

1.82 identifying topic sentence in paragraphs of 

1.821 inductive organization 

1.822 deductive organization 

II, Reorganization . The student should he able to analyze and re- 
^rganize ideas or information explicitly stated in a selection hy 

2.1 classifying people, things, places, and/or events into 
categories through 

2.11 differentiating the whole from its parts 

2.12 differentiating category from exponent 

2.13 distinguishing between statement and example 

2.2 reconstructing the information in outline form, through 

2.21 quoting verbatim from the selectioij 

2.22 Daraphrasing statements from the selection 

2.23 selecting a statement which paraphrases information 
explicitly presented in the selection 

'2.3 restating (transcoding) information, through 

2.31 completing a diagram/table/graph , . 

2.32 Constructing one or more diagrams/tables/graphs 

2.4 simDlifying (reducing) a selection, through isolating 
salient points in the selection, involving 

2.41 cf. 2.11, 2.12, and 2.13 above 

2.42 distinguishing a, process from its stages 

2.43 distinguishing a proposition from its agrument 

2.44 differentiating primary from secondary significance 

2.45 recombining contrasting items 

2.46 matching related information 

2.47 rearranging information for comparison and contrast 

2.5 simplifying (reducing) a selection, through rejecting re- 
dundant or irrelevant information and items such as 
repetition, circumlocution, digression, examples, analogies, etc. 

N B In practice, the process described in 2.4 and 2,5 are simul- 
* * taneous and complementary. This mutual interdependence has 
not been emphasized in the interest of preserving clarity in 
the objectives. 

2.6 expanding the salient or relevant points in a selection, through 
2,61 identifying a specific idea or topic presented 

, 2,62 detecting the underlying idea or point of fact 

t 
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2.7 synthesizing explicit ideas or information obtained from 
more than one source, involving 

2.71 combining any /all of the above mentioned reorgan- 
izational behaviour 



Note: 



This cognitive dimension of reading- and aural comiirehenqi nn 
presupposes a prior achievement of the objective Sfl!?eral 
comprehension and the mastery of the required langua ge skil ls. 

III. Inferential Comprehension . The student should be capable of ^'n-nm 
uiatmg conjictures and hypotheses based on the texf ?y ^ ^^""""^ 

Sf+ff ^Ju^"^ information in the text, not explicitly 
stated, through ^ "-^^-^j 

3.11 making inferences, such as 

3.111 inferring main ideas 

3.112 inferring supporting details 

3.113 inferring sequence 

3.114 inferring comparisons 

3.115 inferring cause and effect 

3.116 predicting outcomes 

3.12 understanding figurative language ^ 
Achieving the above objective (3.1) win require 

3.2 U^^^^^t^nding the conunun^ value (function) of sentences 
^.ci witn explicit indicators 

3.22 without explicit indicators 

e.g. relationships of result, reformulation, etc. with- 
out 'therefore', 'in other words', etc. ' 

3.3 Interpreting the text by going outside it, 

3.31 using exophoric reference 

3.32 'reading between the lines' 

3.33 integrating data in the text with own experience or 
knowledge of the world 

3.4 recognising unstated assumptions 

3.5 distinguishing between fact and inferences 

IV. Evaluation . The student should be capable of evaluating the 
8election^by°'^^*''°" presented explicitly or implicitly in a 

4.1 comparing and contrasting those ideas with external criteria 

(provided by other written or audio-visual sources, ?or iJs?ance 

"^•^ ?n^o5Ti^f and contrasting those ideas with internal criteria 
(provided by the student's own knowledge o r experie nce) 

The attainment of objectives 4.1 and 4.2 will entail 
4.3 appraising the plausibility of a statement by 

aII ^ifcrimina.tine between reality and fantasy (fact vs fict 
4.32 detecting contradictions 
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4.33 identifying ambiguitv 

4.34 identifying assumptions 

4.4 analyzing the intent and effectiveness of the author by 
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4.41 selecting discourse indicators employed in the 
selection to 

4.411 introduce an idea . - ^ 

4.412 develop an idea (e.gi adding points, reinforcing 
arguments) , 

4.413 make a transition to another idea 

4.414 conclude an idea 

4.415 emphasize a point 

4 416 explain or clarify a point already made 
4] 41 7 anticipate an objection or contrary view 

4.5 separating fact from opinion ^ ^ / . . . . 
4.51 identifying the discourse indicators mentioned in 

4.41 above , , ^, -. x • 

4 52 evaluating the function of modals in the selection 
4'.53 detectinc the use of verbs of opinion, such as, think, 

believe , suppose , presume , consider , etc., preceded 

by -a proper noun or personal pronoun 

4.6 decidins whether the information presented is adequate, 

accurate or valid by , , . ^ u. j.u 

4 61 criticizine the logical relationship between the 

premises of an argument and its conclusion U.g. in 

deductive reasoning) 

4 62 indicating whether a statement is sufficiently specific 
4^63 concluding whether a generalization is justified 
(e.g. in inductive reasoning) 

4.64 determining whether a definition is adequate 

4.65 evaluating the relevance of supporting detail to the 
statement of the problem or main idea of the selection 

V Oral Comnrehension . The student should be able to understand 
ip5\<eh English by listening to: 

5.1 the teacher talk in class 
5*2 the teacher read a given text 

I'l I ^Ses^'l'eSerfnvlted by the teanher to speak on 
a givpn topic related to architecture. 

1:1 llllTnl I lli^^^Iafr/to the field of architecture 

The 3tudent^will^ahle to^do^the^ahove^hy :^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

5.8 understanding intonation patterns 

5.9 interpreting attitudinal meaning 

VT n-rAl deduction. The student will be able to express him- 
ifr? S oral S glish using short and simnle sentences to 

6.1 communicate orally with the teacher in class 
l\\ rr:::St^aroiri%erort^n a given topic (10 to 15 minutes) 
VTI. V/ritinfr. The student should be able to write in English in order to 
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7.1 complete written statements by rephrasing information 
contained m the text "okxu.i 

7.2 complete a sentence or paragraph in a meaningful way 
fill m the blanks of a paragraph by choosing from 
given options or by providing appropriate words 
answer written questions by modifying sli^^htlv the 
information given in the text, due to an inference 

7.5 answer written questions by having to restate the 
information presented in the text, due to an in- 
ference 

7.6 write words or sentences dictated by the teacher 
{,{ reorder scrambled sentences or nara-raphs into 

meaningful and coherent para^rabhs or texts resp'^ctivplv 
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nKNERAL AND SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES FOR THE COURSE 
H PMnr.TSH FOR BIOLOGI STS" ( IDM 217 - 218 -^p) 

f^r- ci-nf^ents of Biological Sciences in 
This course has ^een designed for students ot bo g .^^^ account . 

the first and second years of their ^J^J^Jg|^^^"°f three trimesters and 
their first basic -"--J^^^^^^^J^duJ^nrthe academic year will deal 
the subject matter to be ^^f,^^^^^^;^ authentic texts and audio- 
with topics of the ^P--ig,5^,nSL te"s tLken from the student's 
V^^^^. ?h^r;n udes: textbooKs • general and prof essiona.1 
magazines, manuals and miscellaneous articles). 

V, T^-iii hp aiven to the fol lowing skills: in ordo. 
in this ',f;;f"=^ilt»niig Co^preKeSsion, Oral ExpHssion and 
of priority, Reading, ^f;^^-"-^"^ . . ^ ohiective of the course and 
writing. it and 
^S:p?em:ntfnrthrsLd^^ of English in Biologica3 Sciences 

I. reading: the student "ill^e able to read genuine t^^^^^ ^^^^ 
ityTii:::af literature in Biological Sciences ell y^^ ^^^^ 

difficulty Ms needs as a student of 

manipulate "^^tten discourse to meet ni should attain the 

Biology. Within this broad ^^^^ctive^ the stuae j.^^^^^^^ (^„der»- 

following levels of /J^J^^^^^^the tex?) , Application (transfr-r 

tand information explicitly stated ^^^.^^^ j '^e^JqanizationCana- 
or relate information read to ^ , J^^'!^ • citly stated in the 
lize and reorganize ideas ^fj^^^^i^^t^in explicitly or implicitly 
ftftid^fn fhf re^irtlrnt'fn^rSfr^tf accorpfish thL general object., 
the student will: 

1. skim to obtain the general impression of the text by: 

'•'•TrfpMrp'rislnfa?^ pictures, headings, sub-headin,s , 
Sering' indentation, bold print, footnotes. 

-table of contents and index 

-cross-references 

-card catalogue 

-phonetic transcription 
1.2. reading and understanding the first sentence of each paragraph 

2 scan to locate specifically required infornation on 

3. distinguish the main idea from supporting details by differen- 

tiating : 

3.1. primary from secondary significance 
3*. 2. the whole from its parts 
3*. 3. a process from its stages 

3.4. a statement from example 

3.5. fact from opinon 

3.6. a proposition from its argument 

<- ♦-r.n fliscourse: introduction, 

4. identify the main components of written di..course. 
body and conclusion in a given text. 

O,/ 



5. grasp the author's leading propositipng by dealing with the most"^^ 

foTi%^\ag%^r:?c^!^ ^"'^^^^^^'^^ -^-t ih'i t?t^^. 

^* irBTbloaTcii^Lt'nJ: functions of ' language most conunonly used 

in Biological Science texts: definition, instructions classi f ?rn«-,«n 
description, processes, ocmparison(simiIarities aid differences) ' ' 

?ac? °nH hypothesis, argument, op^n^Sn aAd 

fact and evaluation. Emphasis will be giien to the first six functinn- 
mentioned above. The student will underst^in.i «-h« nrsc six function.-, 
these functions by: understand the meaning and use of 

6.1. recognizing the lexical units typical of each function (e a 
definition: "is called", "is teamed", "is known as^ 
expresief ie^a'''?n^?^'^f"^^' structures by which the function ir. 
voice th;^;n^^? 1'°"''' ""^^ constant use of the passive 

to exp?2ss !nS?r2i^^"^ H^'^'^f'-^"^ '^^^^ imperative mood in ordof 
express indirect and direct instructions respectively) 

6.3. discriminating between the different types of lanquaqe functions 

6.4. understanding the communicative value ^f written discourse 
rttuT ^JP^i^J*^ indicators (e.g. relationship of caS2e-e?fect, 
wo^ds-; -it^hout "consequently, therefore, in ot^^r 

s?:pl':^^i?Ld^^ Of definitions (nominal/real, 

6.6. being capable of extracting from a text the necessary elements 
in order to define a term (e.g. read the following passage anrl 
^^tiZ definition of the underlined word uling the infor- 
mation provided in the text:"Each scale of a female cone bears 
two sporangia on its upper surfaces. Each sporangium is encased 
:nd"?K:et^^^r8?3S^"^^ ^ ^'"^^^ ^icro^^le , \?t^?r.S''^^ 

6.7. reordering a set of scrairbled instructions 

6.8. recognizilriy a set of simple aid complex instructions in a given 
text and the number of steps iny Ived y-i-ven 

^nn""^^^"^ the different criteria used to classify plants, animal 
and any given biological structure y f , dnimai. 

recognizing the different levels of classification in written 
discourse v/ij.i.i,cji 

recognizing and knowing the different levels of biological clas- 
sification (e.g. family, • groups , sub-groups, class, phylum etc ) 

6.12. expressing in dtagranmmtic display (outlin^, table, t^e^diag;L) 
6 11 ^^.^J^^^f^^ftion presented in written discourse or speech. ^ 

6.13. distinguishing between the different types of description 

•K^*'''"''^"''^^' ^^''''^ understanding the vocabulary used 

to describe a structure or a feature. ^ 

labelling a drawing of a given structure using its description 
presented in written discourse or speech ctescripLion 

fnn^^^^^^"'-' ^^^P^ involved in a process and recognizing their 

function as only part of a process and not the process as such 

esci?oti;o"l^"'"f'" different typos of processes (explanatory, 
ciescriptive, definitive, etc.) ' 

transcoding into diagrammatic display a process presented i„ 
written discourse or speech. 

distinguishing between contrast (which only deals with differences) 
and comparison (which deals with similariMc^s as well as dif- 
ferences) . 

I'll' 55jff^yi"?.^"d tabulating information for comparison and contrast 
r^n?^ rrV^.nT' '"^ between the relationship of cause-effect, and 

ERJC '^^^"it. 



6.9 
6.10 

6. 11 



6.14 
6.15 
6.16 
6. 17 
6. 18 
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6 21 distinguishing a proposition from its argument. 

III: "'^^^^^^^ recognizing 

6 25. understanding hypotnesis ana = t-t- 

S.2e. ?n^«?;n,^"c^i^"ss^r/aener.Uzation ana conc.u.ion. 
6.27. distinguishing °Pif;i°^ tiSn is valid, adequate or accurate. 

I'll- ^T^TltfnTttl te^t'Ey going -tsiSe'it'by "heading between the 
iinrs" andlntegrating da?a in the text with own experience 
or knowledge of the world. 
6.30. perceiving the intention and the tone of a text. 

recognize indicators in discourse for: 

7.1. introducing an idea 

7.2. developing an idea 

7.3. transition to another idea 
7 4. concluding an idea 

VI' erpfanSS^n/craiification of point already made 

] l'. !n?icipating an objection or contray view 

cieduce the meaning of unfamiliar lexical items through: 
' 3.1. understanding word formation (stems, roots, affixation, etc. ) 

8.2. contextual clues 

understand the meaning and use of typical blplogical vocabulary by. 
• • ^ T^tin oricfin of biological terminology 

. l± 5fs?rngurs?iSVe?ren Siflgular and pfural of irregular noun. 

(e.g. Ilagellu. (jfj^i'-^^ ^/?i^%:?^"p;^t Latin na.e of 
. rrg:??^:rle! ! =i^^^'ap?en?- tL first na,„ej!^^ 

it indicates the genus man belongs to and fetter The 

italics or underlined and with an mrtial r-apital letter, ine 

secon^name "sapiens" is -/Pfi^SiHegif ^ft^ a'smalUetter) . 
term . 

10. understand conceptual meaning especially: 

10.1. quantity and amount 

10.2. definiteness and indef initeness 
10 '.3'. comparison, degree 

10.4. time (especially tense and aspect) 

10.5. location, direction 

\l± crs:; S^rr^urpose, reason, condition, contrast. 
. 11. understand relations within the sentence, especially: 

11.1. elements of sentence structure 

11.2. modification structure 

11.3. negation 

11.4. modal auxiliaries 

11.5. intra-sentential connector-; 

11.6. complex embeddinq 'J 

mC ^Sfnlnranf "mpUcation of voice of verbs 
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11.9. different forms of verb tenses 3^28 

11. 10. complex compound nouns 

12. understand relations between parts of a text through lexical 

cohesion devices of: 

12.1. repetition 12.2. synonymy 

12.3, antithesis 12.4, apposition 

12.5. lexical set^ collation 

13. understand relations between parts of the text through granrniaticctl 
cohesion devices of: 

13.1. reference 13.4. ellipsis 

13,2 comparison 13.5. time and olace relators 

13.3. substitution 13.6. logical connectors 

14. the student should be able to transfer or relate the information 
read to new situations by: ^ 

14.1. constructing charts, graphs, tree diagrams, etc. 

14.2. labelling diagrams 

14.3. giving exampels related to what he has read, 

15. break down the material to its component parts so its organiz.^ tiona] 
strucuture may be understood 

16. outline the information presented in the text 

17. understand information in the text, not explicitly stated, through: 

17.1. making inferences, such as: 

inferring main ideas / supporting details 
inferring sequence 
inferring comparisons 
inferring' cause and effect 
predicting outcomes 

17.2. understanding figurative language 

17.3. recognizing unstated assumptions 

17.4. distinguishing between fact and inferences 

18. Extract salient points to summarize: 

18.1. the whole text 

18.2. a specific idea, topic or point of the text 

18.3. the underlying idea or point of the text 

19. expand salient points into summary of: 

19.1. the whole text 

19.2. a specific idea or topic in the text 

20. reduce the text through rejecting redundant or irrelevant information 

21. synthesize explicit information from one than one source to compose 
a new whole. 

22. recognize strucutures used to express: 

22.1. denial and affirmation 

22.2. agreement and disagreement 

22.3. fact, hypothesis and neutrality 

22.4. approval, disapproval. 

22.5. valuation 
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23 the student should c^pMe of evaluating the ideas or information 
p5eslS?ed implicitly or explicitly in a selection by; 

1 conoarinq and contrasting those ideas with external 
^ c?ite?ia (provided by other written or audio-visual 

23 2 c™ng'rnd'con^^^^^ those ideas with internal criteria 

^D^o?ided by the student's own knowledge or experience) 

23 3 the siuSnf sUld: discriwinate between reality and fantasy, 
defect contradictions, identify ambiguity, identify 
assumptions. 

23.4. separating fact from opinion by; 
evaluating the function of modals in the selection 
detectinq the use of verbs of opinion such as: think, believe^ 
suppose"%^eIume, consider, etc, preceded by a proper noun 

23.5. rec^dinrwie?™; information presented is adequate, 
accurate or valid by: 

-criticizing the logical relationship between the premises 

of an arqument and its conclusion 
-?ndica?^ng whether a statement is sufficiently specific 
-concluding whether a generalization is justified 
-determining whether a definition adequate 
-evaluating the relevance of supporting detail to tne 

I^ate^nt of the problem or main idea of the selection. 

II. T.T^TRNTNG COMPR EHENSION : the student should be able to understand 
spoken Englisn by: 

1 listening to the teacher speak in class 
2* listening to the teacher read a given passage 

* l' listrnfn^g to I guesf fpeKI^Invited by the teacher to speak for 

is or Is^inutel c^n a given topic of Biology 

• I: liftenfn^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^-^ > ^ ^ 

7. recognizing the use of stress in connected speech 

8. interpret attitudinal meaning 

TTT ORAT EXPRESSION; the student should be able to express himself in oral 
iirilH^ilirihort and simple senU,^ces in order to: 

1 be able to communicate with the teacher orally in class 
I: p^i:^nt^rn^o^arreport^on a given topic (10-15 minutes) 

IV. WRITING: the student should be able to write in English in order to; 
I. complete written statements by rephrasing information contained 

2 do g^ammaMcal exercises that ask students to make transformations, 

3 ?nf in^thrbirnks'ol a^^ragraph by choosing from given options 
' 4* rnswL^w?&^i%e^?i-s^br-°i??in. slightly the information in th. 

^^^^ . i.- „c ha^rina to restate the information in the 

5. answer written questions by having to restcite 

text, due to an inference ^^ 
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tlped)'^° sentences dictated by the teacher (these may also be 

7. make up questions pertaining to the content of a given text 

8. reorder scrambled sentences into their normal syntactic order 

9. reorder scrambled sentences or paragraphs into a meaningful and 
coherent paragraph or text respectively 

10. write tree diagrams, outlines, summaries and synthesis usinq in- 
formation provided in written discourse or speech. 



**************** 
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OBJECTIVES FOR TlIK COURSE "SPECIAL ENGLISH FOR COMPUTERS" 

This course is for students of Computer Science in their Second or Third 
Year Career level. It intends to familiarize the student with the specxfxc 

.-he of Comtjuter Science so that he can actively master 
natural language aspects of Computer Dcie 

A •™r>>.ovf. his ability to communicate in English with 
computer terminology and improve his aoiiity 

professionals of the field. ^ t 4-^ 

L subject matter of the eowse is limited to . trimester. The modul to 
be treated durin. this time period will deal with topic, of the speoxalty 
by means of texts and audio-visilal programs. 

Ouring this period, emphasis will be given to the following sXiUs: eadxng 
Ustening comprehension, Oral Expression and Writing. The order of the last 
two being interchanged in certain modules. 

OENEBAL OBJECTIVES: . . . , _ 

[ The student will understand and recognize technical written texts per- 

taining to the area of Computers. 

A c^-noken language related to Computers through 

The student will understand spoKen languag 

various media. -o-^- 
The student will actively dominate the terminology of Computers avo.d.ng 

translation whenever possible. 
U. The student will dif f erenciate Natural Language from C . uter Language 

and identify the Grammar involved. _ , • v, ^-^ 

5 The student will answer briefly in writing or orally and in English to 
questions asked about the subject under discussion. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: ^^i^+ed to • 

The student will recognize and apply basic computer terms related to. 

Data Processing 
' Data Communications 
Hystcm Typ^^s 
J^iimber Syctcms 
Flowcharting 

Programming languages and 
Computer Personnel 



2. 
3. 
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The iitudont will writo and/or explain orally sirnplo .step by step no- 

•I'l.o student will identify the grammar patterns peculiar to computer- 
related texts as found in: definitions, explanations, comparisons, con- 
trasts, etc. 

The student will discuss the content of texts via: 

a) short written or oral, answers ; ' 

b ) key wordn : 

c) observationi; on paragraph organization; 

d) i .rijncnLi; on sequence of concepts exposed. 
The student will develop reading skills via: 

a) skimming and scanning, .-techniques ; 

b) knowing when to skim and when to scan; 

c) doing the above effectively and selectively. 
The student wi]l improve his comprehension by: 

a) recognizing the difference between the main ideas and supporting de- 
tails in expository reading; 

b) drawing inferences from what read; 

c) synthesizing what read; 

d) amplifying what read. 

The student will recognize the different types of graphic presentations 
and label them when blank. 
The student will describe the: 

a) components of computer devices; 

b) functions of computer, devices ; 

c) different types of processing; 

d) specialized equipment; 

e) various topologies and switching techniques.. 

The student will identify the type of equipment involved according to 
certain categories (as complement to H.e)). 

The student will application area:; and sp^eify advantages and dii;- 

advantages for each. 

The student will understand computer -related language heard in Audio- 
Visual programs. 
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The teacher will act as "Course Manager" to help out surmount difficu. tioa 
and questions that come up related to the language aspects that the student 
confronts when he/she is exposed to such materials. 

The course is divided into modules. ^Each module has objectives that state 
clearly what the student is expected to understand and learn from the text 
and materials used. The objectives are stated at the beginning of each le- 
.son so that he/she does not have to guess what he/she is to understand and 
what he/she is expected to learn. 

Eaoh lesson will have Test Items to verify his/her progress and Additional 
Resources to serve as reference tools to help him/her meet the objectxves. 

•The evaluation of the course will involve two aspects: 
6055 of the Grade will reflect 2 Main Tctsts 

hQ% of the Grade will be based on the continuous evaluation- 
results from the Test Items. 

Tl.e course i. roinforcod by ftudio-Visual ProKr»r, vhiC, are part .f ..h= 
module, or related to the subject matter in general. Their intentior, .u to 
co^ple^ent the material ,i.en in class and to ex„os„ the student to situa- 
tions he/she will find in their professional activity in the future, fhe 
,tudent will furthermore have access to those ,,r,„,,-».. durin, extra lan- 
guage laboratory hours so that he/she. may listen to then, as frequently as 
necessary to fully understand the content of the programs. 
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GENERAL AND SPECIFIC 

OBJECTIVES 3-34 

Objectives for IDM 511 ; Rnf>U sh for Electronic Engineers 

This is a one trinjester elective course designed for students of Electronics 
who are beginning their career. The overall objective is to enable the student 
to read genuine authentic texts in various styles of literature in Electronics 
effectively and with critical understanding. By "critical undea standing" „e 
mean the ability to manipulate the texts in order to meet his needs as a student 
of Electronics. By "effectively" we mean without the constant use of the dictionary 
Due to the nature of the field of Electronics great emphasis will be ^given to the 
obtaining of vocabulary related to that field in the raanner stated in the specific 
objectives below. 

The skills - reading con^rehension, listening comprehension, oral expression 
and writing will be emphazised in that order. Besides reading materials, the 
course will make use of films and of the laboratory to reinforce the objectives. 

In this course the student will : 

a. become familiar with different types of literature used in Electronics 
. (i.e. manuals, basic texts, professional jnagazines) ionics 

b. become familiar with the functions of language most commonly used in 
Electronics (description - especially of processes - definition 
instructions, cause, effect , relationships) 

c. skim to obtain the general impression of the text. 

d. scan to locate specifically required information. 

e. distinguish the main idea from supporting details (e.g. make outlines) 
fSciions"^"''''' according to type of information found in each (i.e. . 

cirrifi'catior'L'n' "^T " P^"8"Ph according to, examplifi cation . 
ciarirication, and conclusion. 

^' UTtlntTT'^. ^^-'^'"^ propositions by dealing with the most important 

sentences (underline topic sentences, select the best title for a passage). 

^' tliTn ^r^^'? r-^°^^^ ^^^^^ to solve (i.e. make summaries of infor- 
mation presented m given text or write a condensed version of a text) • 
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discriminate between opinion and fact. 
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understand explicitly stated information (select statement that best 
match the literal meaning of the passage) 

understand relations within the sentence as well as understand relations 
between parts of a text 

a. elements of sentence structure 

b. negation 

c. intrasentencial connectors 

d. complex embedding 

understand relations between parts of a text through granunatical cohesion 

devices of 

a. reference 

b. comparison 

c. substitution 

d. time and space connectors 

e. logical connectors 

recognize indicators of discourse for : 

a. introducing an idea 

b. developing^ an idea 

c. transitions to another idea 

d. concluding an idea 

e. emphasizing a point 

f. explaining or clarifying a point already made 

identify meaning of specific terms : 

- writes a definition of the term using his own words 

- selects the definition that fits a given term 

- selects the term that fits a given definition 

- states a synonym for a given term 

- states an antonym for a given term 

- states the relationship of the term to a second terra 

- describes the difference between the terra and a second term 

- explains the difference between the technical meaning and the 
common meaning of the term 

- states term or phrase in his own words 

- gives e.g. of use of word in context 

- relates terms that have the same meaning 

- states the concept or principle that fits tRe term 

> deduce the meaning and use of unfamiliar lexical iteras through 
a- understanding word formation Ce.g. stems and roots; 

understand conceptual meaning, especially 

- quantity and amount 

- definiteness and indefiniteness 

- comparison ; degree 

- time 

- location / direction 

- means 

- cause, result, condition, contrast, purpose, reasons. 
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S^'^rl*""^" O'i-lev^t infer- ' 

parts on a diagram for an alectrical currant in English) 
t. transcode intonation in writing into si»pla diagra»atic display. 
sTa^istr^' ""^'^"'^ -=^--"-> in "rittan English and 

racognize Spanish aquivalents for English terminology i„ the field. 

understand b^ic sentence patterns for oral ^derstanding 
Classes will be given in English 

■ stllL' - P-ctlse aural 

sTa-j^ScL-^^^^^^^^ 

- indexes (i.e. Science Citation Index) 

- cross referencing 

apply reading techniques acquired in class to outside situations 

SL^iLs ""^-"tand outside 



V. 

w. 
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OBJECTIVES 

This course is to be taken by all the students of Mathematics, 
at any time of their career, although preferably in the first 
year. It is also recommendLed that the student take the three 
trimesters in a sequence of consecutive trimesters. This is an 
obligatory course, and its goal is to enable the student to 
work efficiently with material which is obtainable only in 
English. In order to reach the objectives of this course, the 
teacher will use authentic printed material, audio-visual aids - 
and lectures. The course is structured in such a way that the 
skill most regularly practiced will be reading, followed by 
listening comprehension, then oral expression and finally 
written expression. 

General nb-jectives; 

1. The student will understand mathematical texts written in 
English. 

2. The student will understand spoken mathematical language in 

English. , . i. 4 T 

5. The student will relate mathematical developments to historical 

* events and periods with the aid of readings. 
t,. The student will write short answers to questions asked in 
English about the texts studied. 

ep^>.^f^r■ nb,^ectives; 

1 a The student will know mathematical vocabulary related to 

l.a.i numbers and numerals: - read aloud numbers 

. write down dictated numbers 

- distinguish between numbers 
and numerals 

- recognize the digits in a 
given number 

- distinguish between the deci- 
mal point and the co-ma used 
to separate positions 
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- understand conclusions baaed 
on statistical data 



l.b 



The student will know the communicative ^ramnar needed 
for the understanding of mathematical language 
(written and/or oral) 

l.b.i know words of general or inclusive meaning 
l.b.ii know words of distributive meaning 
l.b.iii distinguish definite and indefinite meaning 
l.b.iv recognize relations between ideas expressed 
by nouns 

l.b.v recognize structures used to express time, tense 
and aspect 

l.b.vi know expressions used to express frequency 
i.b.vii recognize structures used to express place, 

direction and distance 
l.b.viil distinguish between nanner, means and instrument 
l.b.ix recognize structures used to express cause, reason 

and purpose 

l.b.x distinguish between conditions, contrasts and 
comparisons 

l.b.xi recognize structures used to express addition, 

excoptiou and restriction 
l.b.xli distinguish between information, reality and 

belief 

l.b.xiii recognize elements which relay meaning in 
connected discourse 

2. The student will understand mathematical language used in speeches 
and conferences. 

see the specific objectives enumerated for general objective 
number 1. 
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l.a^ii numerical systems: 



l.a.iii symbols: 



l.a.iv calciaatory science: - 



enumerate numerical systems 
used nowadays and before 

identify the symbols used 
for mathematical notation 
when dictated 
read the symbols used for 
mathematical notation 

understand instructions 
given to perform arithmetical 

operations 

understand laws and rules 



l.a.v geometry: 



understand descriptions of 

geometrical figures 

read formulae used to describe 

geometrical figures 

understand hypotheses and 

suppositions 
. understand rules and laws 
• recognize propositions 
. recognize proofs 
- understand comparisons 



l.a.vi algebra: 



l.a.vii statistics: 
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read equations 

apply vocabulary of operations 
in order to read algebraic 
problems 

understand rules and laws 
understand definitions 

understand statistical termi- 
nology 

, recognize data on charts 
. understand descriptions of 
charts 
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3. The studeat will learn historical facta related to the develop- 
ment of mathematics* The student will 

3«a»i identify mathematical vocabulary used in texts 

3«a«ii distinguish between normal vocabulary and 

mathematical vocabulary 

3.a»iil identify detailed iuiormation 

3»a,iv recognize principal ideas 

3«a»v recognize the logical sequence of ideas 

3#a»vi identify comparisons 

3#a.vii identify contrasts 

3.a.viii recognize relationships of cause and effect 

3»a#ix use scanning and skimming to look for information 

h. The student will write short answers to questions asked in 
English about a given text. In order to do this, the student 
will 

4«a»l classify information 
4«a»ii summarize the reading selection 
if«a*iii synthesize parts of the readings 
^•a«iv paraphrase given passages 
If.a.v identify answers corresponding to questions 
lf«a»vl make inferences related to supporting details 
4*a«vii make inferences related to the sequence of 
ideas 

4«a»viii make inferences related to the comparison 
of ideas 

^.a.ix make inferences related to the main idea 
^•a»x make inferences related to the cause and effect 

relationship 
^•a.xi make inferences predicting results 
/^.a.xii pass Judcement on data and opinions 
^•a.xiii pass judgement on the validity of information 
Q /f.a.xiv pass judgement on the value of information 
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(3ENERAL fiND SPECEEEC OBJECTIVES 
FOR IDM 211, 212, 213 
ENGLISH FOR URBAN PLANNING 



These courses have been designed for students of Urbanism in the first year of 
tiieir career. They are obligatory and consist of three trimesters (one academe year) . 
The purpose of these courses is to prepare students to r^ad texts in English related 
to the field of Urbanism. The follcwing skills will be dealt with in these courses: 
reading, listening comprehension, oral expression and writing. / stated before, 
reading will be the most important skill and the other three will* have a secondarv 
urportance. ^ 

IN THESE COURSES, THE STUEENT WILL: 



1. Read efficiently autiientic material written in English and related to the field of 
Urbanxsm. 

a. skim to obtain the general ijipression of the text. 

b. scan to locate specifically required information. 

c. distinguish the niain idea from sipporting details by dif fer^tiating: 

-primary from secondary inportanoe 

-the whole from its parts 

-a process from its stages 

-a statement from example 

-fact from opinion 

-a proposition from its ar^gunent 

d. identify the main corrponents of written discourse: introduction, body and 
conclusion in a given text. 

e. grasp the author *s leading propositions by dealing with the mDSt iirportant 
sentences (underline topic sentences, select the title for a passage, etc.). 

f. distinguish the function(s) of the language generally used in this field 
(description, definition, oonpardson, cause effect, argurrent, hypo-Uiesis, 
opinion and fact, judgment and evaluation.). 

g. identify the grammatical structures by which the functions are expressed 
(for example in hypothesis: the "if-clauses"). 

h. recognize indicators in discourse for: 

-introducing an idea 
-developing an idea 
-transition to another idea 
-concluding an idea 
-errphasizing an idea 

-explanation, clarification of point already made 
-anticipating an objection or central y view 

i. understand hew parts of a text (paragraphs, sentences, etc..) are related 
^Hrough lexical cohesion devices of: i ^ 

erIc • .., 
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-repetition 
-synonyny 

-hyponony 
-antiti^esis 
-apposition 

-lexical set /collocation 
-pro-forms/ general words 

j. unctexstand infomatLon in the text, not expUcitly stated, through 

-making inferences 
-unc3eiBtanding figurative language 
-recognizing unstated assun?)t.ions ^ 
-distinguishing between fact and inferences 

k. sumnarize the main ideas frcm the text. 
1. iiBke an outline of the information presented in the text, 
m. recognize structures used to express: 

-<tenial and affiliation 
-agreement and disagreement _ 
-fact, hypothesis and neutrality 
-approval, disappioval 

-valuation . . , 4.- „ 

n. develop critical reading skills (separating fact from opinion , evaluating, 

making value judgments - etc. . . ) • 
o. practice reading faster 

2. Aa,ml« new vocab^Oary (sub-tedmcal and general) related to *e field of 

Utbanism. ^ , 

a define the new wor.3s by deducing their nesting from context, from word 
fonnation (stems, rcots, affixation), by using synonyms or antor.yrrs, or by 
using the dictionary. 

b. use these terms in different contexts. 

3. Uhder^tand si^le oral notorial related to ^eir field (the teacher in class, ' 
recorded passages , ^st speakers , films , etc. . ) . 

(The specific objectives provided under the general reading objective will 
also be used for the naterial presented orally in class.) 

use and produce or.1 and written discourse in a compiled way. 
a coTplete written statements by rephrasing inforrnataon contained in the text. ^ 
Tgr^^tical exer^ases t^at ask students to ...e trans formatior., s^stit^..ion. 

and the like. 
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c. fill in the blanks with vjords or phrases provided in written or oral fom, 

d. give short or oonplete answers (oral or written) to questions provided, 

e. conplete diagrams, flew charts, tables, etc.. by providing the missing items 
(in written or oral form) 

f • write short paragraphs in English related to readings used in class or for 
homework. 

g. make short oral presentations in class. 

5. Acquire new or conplementary infomation in the field of Urbanism^ 

a. identify some of the concepts and ideas presented in the iTaterd.als given to 
him in class. 

b. discuss some of these ideas and caicepts (in written or oral form) in class . 



BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

These objectives have been adapted from the objectives pr^par^d by Prof. Sonia de 
Pajani. Her references were: 

1. Set of Objectives written by Prof. Sofia Vargas and Prof. Sharon O/zen de Ross- 
Jones, Sartenejas, 1977. 

2. Gronlund, Norman, Stating Behavior al Objectives for Classroom Instruction, liondon: 
Collier-Macmillan, 1970. " 

3. Munby, John, Communicative Syllabus Design, London: Cairbrldge University Pr^ss, 
1978 (ch^ter 9, pp. 176-188). 
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CHAPTER IV 
MATERIALS PRODUCTION: A NECESSARY TASK 
Dolores N. Curiel 

I Tnfrnductiop - Why Bother? 

. Enalish teachers bother designing our own 
Why should we as Engiisn 

^.e.i.ls .o. K„,l.s. cou.ses a..ea at spec.«c scient. .c 
.„a technical «eias. Xsn-t tHe.e enough ™ate»al avaUa. e 
co™»e.c.aU. sa.s.. .o.. own ana ou. s--- "- ; 

fields of study are available: 

jor care-, by Regents Publishing Company 
in FOCUS, by Oxford University Press 

• 1 Pnrnoses. by Evans Brothers 
English for Special Purpose s, y 

Kw nvford University Press 
English Study Series, -by Oxford 

pn^ilsh for science and Technology/ by 
Nucleus: Englisn ror 2^ 

Longman 

■ ^ ^ ^. - "p^"--. 

... partial list aoes not include .ny inaividual boo.s o 



series. 
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To answer the above question I draw upon some conunents made 
at various panel discussion? concerning the teaching of Eng- 
lish for Specific Purposes (herein referred to as ESP) at the 
1981 TESOL Convention. It was commented more than once (i 
would almost say that it became the themesong of the Specific 
Purpose English section of the convention) that in the field 
of ESP everybody was busy re-inventing the wheel. The not- 
so-indirect implication of this comment is that everyone is ■ 
busy designing his or her own materials for his or her spe- 
cific purpose course. John Swales addresses this situation 
quite directly when he states that "...there has been heavy 
duplication of much basic work, and certain types of insight 
have been painfully and independently gained in many an iso- 
lated institution." (Swales, 1980, p. 17) He feels that cer- 
tain institutional pressures to prepare internal materials 
combined with personal prejudices concerning past production 
of ESP texts have led to costly, time-consuming duplication 
of materials which may have already been developed by very 
competent professional materials designers. Some of the ad- 
vantages of published materials are that they have a clear 
beginning, middle and end, and "a greater degree of internal 
coherence than duplicated courses." (Swales, 1980, p. 18) 
This, Swales says, is reassuring and gives a sense of direc- 
tion to those using the materials. What Swales proposes is 
a compromise solution to the problem of the continual "re- 
invention of the wheel", it is not new, and is perhaps what 
many of us are doing, have done, or are getting ready to 
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ac-adopt and adapt. That is, adopt an ESP textbook to pro- 
vide the fra^eworK to lead the student through an organized 
approach to gra»„ar,. lexis and function, while adapting the 
textbooK by supplementing it with materials .ore specifically 
aimed at the needs of our own students. 

in many cases this is a feasible approach to the problem, 
particularly if the ESP program in question is of the core 
type-that is, not directly aimed at students in the profes- 
sional cycle Of their studies, but intended f or pre-s,^iali-«tion 
science students. However, the closer one co,„es to the s^ific 

, ., 1 «no fs to find a textbook which 
i*as?s likely one is t-o a,xiiv.* « 
subject area, the less iij^c y 

even comes close to satisfying the needs of the student in 
.Hat area of specialization, the reason being that materials 
Which are .content-based^ , liKe some wines, do not travel 
„ell. That is to say, the content is tailored to a particular 
syllabus at a particular educational institution and most 
UKely would not be relevant or appropriate at a similar 
institution half- way around the world. 

U we follow a systems approach, using an analysis of needs 

determine the syllabus and the:^tic content of our 
HSP .curses, then what we end up with is a course ..uniguely 

^^■r^ of the students 

geared to the purposes, interests, etc 

iQon n 41) Wh£^t materials 
partaking in it." (Robinson, 1980, p. 41) a 

^ r.f 1-his orocess v/ill do the :job 
except those that come out of this proc 

1^ • ^^T^ " the very metnoa 
^„us7 Again to quote Pauline Robrnson, ...thev 

11. 



of constructing an ESP course may prevent the re-use of any 
of the material, for courses may be designed around the par- 
ticular special subject textbook of one class of students...." 
(p. 41) 

Besides the content relevance problem, specific subject text- 
books have the problem of being designed for an imaginary 
student with no nationality and hence, the vocabulary high- 
lighted in the book may not be the most problematic for our 
students, we, as teachers of English to Spanish-speakers, 
can and should capitalize on the great number of cognates 
which exist between the two languages. The format and length 
of a ready-made textbook can also be inconvenient for a se- 
mester or trimester-based academic year. Yet another incon- 
venience involved in the use of ready-made textbooks is the 
fact that in certain fields of study the content becomes out- 
dated at a very rapid pace. So, for better student motivation 
I think we can appreciate the importance of up-to-date read- 
ing materials. 

For these reasons, then, we, as ESP teachers, are almost forced 
into the role of materials designers and producers, like it 
or not. 

Within the "procedural model for ESP syllabus design", 
(Mackay, 1980, p. 9) the development of teaching materials is 
included as the second step in a four-stage process. (The 
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first stage being the "Basic Information Gathering Stage", 
the third the "Formative Evaluation Stage", and the fourth 
the "Summative Evaluation Stage".) The ESP section of the 
Language Department of the Universidad Sim6n Bolivar has 
attempted to follow a similar approach with the object of 
providing uniform criteria for the design and develpprnent of 
ESP courses in the fields of Architecture, Biology, Computer 
science, Electronic Engineering, Mathematics and Urban Plan- 
ing. It should be understood, therefore, that the content of 
this paper has its roots in the previous stage of "Basic 
information Gathering". 

2. for the CoMnnHcative Approach 

If we have followed the prescribed steps of the co^nunicative 
approach to language course design as set out by Munby, 
Wilklns, and Mackay and Mountford only to return to the fact 
that a scientific English reading program is necessary for 
our courses, are we any further ahead than when we started? 
The answer to this question is definitely affirmative. Look- 
ing back on the reading comprehension textbooks of ten to 
twelve years ago, we can see that the readings were written 
especially for the textbook (the book, A Course In Basic 
scientific English by Ewer and La Torre comes to mind) and 
generally designed to display a particular grammatical struc 
ture, such as the simple present tense or the passive voice. 
The most obvious problem with this type of textbook is that 
the reading does not bear a great resemblance to the kind of 
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reading which students of science or technology will be con- 
fronted with in their studies. For example,^ how often does 
an engineering student need to read essays on the scientific 
attitude written completely in the simple present tense? The 
grammar is practiced by means of transformation exercises and 
substitution tables with little or no reference to the meaning 
of the grammatical pattern in relation to "the way it is 
(being) used as an utterance. " (Wilkins, 1976, p. 10) Indeed, 
Wilkins' "categor-«? of communicative function", (i.e. defi- 
nition, deduction, persuasion, exposition, etc.) are practi- 
cally absent from that previous generation of textbooks. The 
"synthetic" or "grammatical" syllabus simply cannot do the 
job that needs to be done in the field of ESP, namely to give 
the language learner the skills he/she needs in order to 
achieve the purposes for which the language is being learned. 
Where limited amounts of time are available, it is unfeasible 
to attempt the use of a gramm^ir-based syllabus. The "analytic" 
approach to syllabus design, advocated by Wilkins, has made 
it possible to focus clearly on what the learner needs to do 
with language so that the "unavoidable process of limitation 
or selection can take place," (Wilkins, 1976, p. 69) 

In view of the above, we feel that the communicative view- 
point is an appropriate and necessary one for carrying out 
syllabus design and materials production in our specific 
circumstances at the U.S.B. 
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3. Reading; 0 "^ Primary Focus 

Since it has been determined that the development of reading 
skills is the primary focus of the ESP courses in question, 
a few observations concerning the teaching of reading would 
seem to be in order. A brief review of the literature quick- 
ly reveals the fact that no one is quite sure what exactly 
goes on when one reads or learns to read, ^^skey, in his 
often-quoted article, "A Model Program for Teaching Advanced 
Reading", states that, "...although we do know a great many 
interesting things about reading, no one knows exactly what 
reading is or how anybody learns to do it." (Eskey, 1973, p. 171) 
Kenneth Goodman's description of the reading process as a 
"psycholinguistic guessing game" is the basis for a complete 
section of readings in the book, Reading in a Second Language . 
(Mackay, et.al., 197ia) Although the experts admit they do 
not exactly know what reading is, they do not hesitate to 
tell us what it involves and how to go about teaching/learn- 
ing it. Following Goodman's model of the reading process: 

"The qood reader is supposed to hunt for clues to 
tSe mlssage, which is Presented, but not necessarily 
nrocessed. in a linear manner. The clues are to 
he foSnd in word recognition, derivational and 
inflec?ioial morphemel, and knowledge of exposi- 
iJoi techniques luch as definition, explanation 
trlr.^T-i <^nn and figurative meaning. Higner leyej. 
=vil?s include recognition of grammatical units 
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Current writing on the teaching of reading emphasizes the 
development of "critical skills" and advocates "plenty of 
practice in various kinds of reading," (Eskey, 1973, p, 173) 
Eskey and others stress the importance of the "contribution 
of the learner (in the process of) learning to read." (p. 173) 
This school of thought emphasizes not only the predictive 
nature of reading but also the knowledge and expectations 
that the learner brings to the task. It assumes a certain 
control of the grammar and vocabulary of L2 and also a certain 
intellectual capacity. Coady presents L2 reading as "consist'- 
ing of a more or less successful interaction among three fac- 
tors: higher-level conceptual abilities, background knowledge, 
and process strategies. The result of the interaction is 
comprehension." (Coady, in Mackay, et.al,, 197 9, pp,6-7) 

In the development of materials for our ESP courses these 
elements have been acknowledged and attempts have been made 
to guide the student along from the concrete and literal 
comprehension of texts to a more cognitive, interactive 
approach to reading through the use of appropriate reading 
strateg:^es. 

4 . Course Design 

Reviewing the tentative results of our course design activi- 
ties, it becomes clear that an attempt has been made to spec- 
ify vhat might be called a comn\unicative-f unctional syllabus. 



The term "coirnnunicative" may be understood as: 

"inferring what propositions sentences are 
being used to express and how they inter- 
relate. It involves. . .the ability to infer 
what illocutionary acts these propositions 
are being used to perform and how these com- 
bine in a coherent way. In brief, it involves 
an understanding of the communicative value of 
linguistic elements in context and this is based 
on a knowledge of how these, elements may serve 
as clues which can be interpreted by reference 
to shared conventions of communication." 

{Widdowson, 1978, p. 68) 

The term "functional" is included because of the use which 
has been made of Wilkins' "categories of communicative function 
(which express) functions or functional meaning {i.e. the 
social purpose of the utterance.)" (Wilkins, 1976, p. 23) 
These functions coincide with the rhetorical functions dealt 
with by Selinker, Todd-Trimble and Trimble in their work on 
rhetorical categories and EST discourse, (Selinker, et.al. 197 ) 
There is perhaps some redundancy in the specification of a 
syllabus as a communicative-functional one; however, it 
seems heplful to use Widdowson's ideas on communicative abil- 
ity which stress the interactive nature of communication to- 
gether with Wilkins' categories of communicative function 

which emphasize the role which an utterance performs "in re- 
lation to other utterances and as part of the interactive pro- 
cess involving the participants." (Dobson, 1979, p. 4) 



5. Materials Production 
5.1. Text Selection 

While all of the ESP courses at the U.S.B. share common general 
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objectives, the choice of materials to carry out those objec- 
tives has been decided in three different ways: 1) according 
to rhetorical function, 2) according to topic or theme, and 
3) according to source of text (i.e, textbook^ manual, pro- 
fessional journal). These decisions were made in view of the 
special circumstances of each ESP course. The English for 
Biology teacher/materials developer, for example, found the 
use of rhetorical function the most natural way to determine 
the choice of texts since the subject matter of that area . 
deals so frequently with classification, division, comparison/ 
contrast, definition, and so on. The English for Electronic 
Engineering teacher/materials developer, on the other hand, 
found that text source provided a useful division since there 
are only a limited number of functions which seem to prevail 
in the field of electronics (e.g. description of process, 
instructions, and definition) at least at the level at which 
the students would be reading in the first years of their pro- 
fessional studies. Also, due to the fact that English for 
Electronic Engineers is a one-trimester course, the text 
source approach provides an efficient way of surveying the 
different types of professional literature which students will 
need to refer to during their studies and later, as profes- 
sionals. The ESP courses for Architecture, Computer Science 
and Mathematics have been given a thematic organization in an 
attempt to provide students with highly motivating topics 
which have immediate or future relevance to their fields of 
study. This motivational aspect cannot be overemphasized. 
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In all cases, 'authentic' texts are used as the basis for ma- 
terials production. In this context, 'authentic' is used to 
mean either materials which the students are using in their 
academic subjects concurrently with their ESP course, or ma- 
terials similar in content and style to those which they are 
or will be using in their academic subjects. 

The decision to use 'authentic' texts was made for A series 
of reasons. It must be remembered that our students study a 
three-trimester cycle of general scientific English in their 
first year at the university, so the second year courses must 
necessarily zero in on the more subject-specific materials, 
Also, the ESP courses are offered only in subject areas where 
there has been a specific request from the coordinator of the 
academic area, and in some cases, there has been a request 
from the coordinator to use certain materials as the basis 
for the ESP course. Another reason for choosing 'authentic' 
materials is that an ESP teacher attempting to write his/her 
own materials might make factual errors which would most cer- 
tainly be detected by students. Motivation is another point 
in favor of 'authentic' texts. Knowing that the materials 
being studied are the same or similar to those which they 
have to handle in their specialized courses, students feel a 
stronger motivation to work through them. And, last but not 
least, the time element involved makes it more convenient 
and less tedious for us to use 'authentic' texts rather than 
write our own reading passages. This is especially true if 
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we take into account the pressures of keeping up with teaching 
while being involved in materials production. 

The provisional nature of these second year materials must be 
mentioned at this point, since the first year program is also 
in a pilot stage and students studying in the new first year 
program have not, at the time of writing, reached the second 
year courses. Ideally^ the second year materials should fol- 
low and build upon what has been learned in the first year 
program. However^ due to that fact that materials develop- 
ment for both programs is being carried out simultaneously, 
this is only partially possible. It is not unlikely that 
extensive revision will take place after our materials have 
been used with students who have completed the new first year 
program. 

5.2. Non-academic Considerations and Limitations 

A variety of non-academic considerations must also be taken 
into account when discussing materials development. Some 
courses are one-trimester electives (e.g. English for Computer 
Science and English for Electronic Engineering) while others 
arc either three-trimester obligatory courses (e.g. English 
for Architecture, English for Mathematics and English for 
Urban Planning) or three-trimester electives (e.g. English for 
Biology) The time factor obviously influences the scope of 
each course. Another factor, closely related to the choice 
of appropriate texts, is whether the students are at the be- 
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ginning, middle or end of their program of studies. In the 
case of architecture, for example, a gre.t majority of students 
are studying English for Architecture before having studied 
any professional subjects other than descriptive geometry and 
architectural drawing. As a result, the content of texts 
chosen in the English for Architecture course must necessarily 
be of a very general nature. 

in the case of English for Mathematics, the Mathematics co- 
ordinator requested that a book dealing with the history of 
mathematics be used In the English for Mathematics course. 
This has placed restraints on the teacher/materials developer 
because she Is aware that the language used In the history 
book is quite different from the language of the mathematics 
textbooks Which the students need to be able to handle. The 
teacher has achieved a rhetorical balance by utilizing texts 
from mathematics textbooks, general science magazines and 
professional Journals along with the required reading on the 
history of mathematics. 

5,3. pp>t-— T^'"" Materials 

Rather than attempt a course by course description of materials 
production, I feel that global approach might be more re- 
vealing m that the similarities and differences can be seen 
more clearly. Since the mam focus of our ESP project has 
been the systematic approach to the design of ESP courses, 
It IS logical that we evaluate to what extent this Is possible 



and to what degree it has been achieved. 
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5. 3,1. Shared Objectives 

As is evident from the preceeding sections of this paper, a 
conunon communicative approach is shared by all of the ESP 
courses under discussion. While each course has its own spe- 
cific objectives, there is also a set of general objectives 
shared by each course with reading comprehension being the 
primary focus for all. (See Owen de Ross-Jones, 1981, for ob- 
jectives) Another shared aspect is the decision to use • au- 
thentic » texts as the basis for each course. A very important 
benefit obtained from having had a common communicative frame- 
work for the different ESP courses has been well put by Bates: 

"(I)t provided the student and teacher with 
recognisable language-learning aims and land- 
marks through the course and §nsured that non- 
scientists concentrated on the language and 
study needs rather than ending up trying to ' 
teach the subject per se." 

(Bates in Mackay and Mountford, 1978, 

p. 93) 

In summary, we can say that it has been possible to unify 
criteria in broad general terms. It remains to be seen if 
this has been possible, or is even recommendable, at the more 
specific levels of the treatment of text, i.e. structure, 
vocabulary, rhetorical comprehension, content comprehension, 
and so on. 

5.3.2. Structure 

In terms of structure, the general approach has been to deal 

1 / 
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with structural difficulties within the texts as they arise. 
That is, if a student requires some help in understanding a 
difficult grammatical structure it will be explained to him/ 
her in class. Some courses, specifically those with a duration 
of three trimesters {i.e. English for Biology, Mathematics and 
Urban Planning) have incorporated exercises based on gram- 
matical structures in the text into the first trimester pro- 
gram, but in the second and third trimester-, they also deal 
with structures 'on demand'. An example of a granunatical 
exercise practicing the use of modal verbs frequently found 

in instructions is the rewriting of a sentence using the 

modal which is synonomous with the underlined phrase, i.e. 

" It is necessary that the specimen be alive." — "The specimen 

must be alive." 

5.3.3. Vocabulary 

Which vocabulary to teach is also determined by the text at 
hand. Exercises are developed to encourage guessing at the 
meaning of unknown words by using contextual suggestion. The 
use of a monolingual dictionary is also encouraged when the 
student must determine which of several possible meanings of 
a word is the appropriate one for the context. Vocabulary 
exercises have been elaborated in a variety of ways, for ex- 
ample, by giving students the synonym of a word in the text 
which they must find and underline, or by filling in the blank 
with an appropriate word from a given list (a modified cloze- 
type exercise) , 
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In the ESP courses which deal with more technical fields^ such 
as Electronics and Computer Science, there is a greater empha- 
sis on technical vocabulary and in these cases, glossaries are 
sometimes provided. However, as pointed out in a previous 
paper (Curiel^ 1981), non- technical vocabulary seems to be 
more problematic to L2 students and therefore in some courses 
receives more emphasis. Word formation is also pointed out 
in several of the courses^ the meanings of prefixes and suf- 
fixes being illustrated by examples from the text. 

5.3.4. Cohesion 

Grammatical and rhetorical cohesion are dealt with in most- 
courses. The grammatical cohesion device of anaphora is han- 
dled through exercises which ask the student to determine the 
specific reference of a particular pronoun. Rhetorical co- 
hesion, so important in determining the communicative value 
of a specific sentence in discourse^ has been practiced by 
having the student fill in the blank with either inter- or 
intra-sentential connectives from a given list, or else with 
no help other than the context of one or^ several sentences. 

5.3.5. Rhetorical Functions 

As was mentioned above, rhetorical functions foj?m the basis 
for the syllabus of two ESP courses (English for Biology and 
English for Urban Planning) , However# this dqes- not mean that 
the other four courses do not deal with them. As with structure. 
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rhetorical functions are pointed out and explained when and 
where they occur in a text. After students have dealt with 
a function in several texts, they might then be asked to recog- 
nize the function in a subsequent text. The structures and 
vocabulary generally associated with a function are also high- 
lighted. 

5.3.6. Content Comprehension 

content comprehension Is an aspect of reading which, evidently, 
has been dealt with In all courses. In some Instances, the 
teaching unit will have pre-reading questions and require the 
student to quickly scan the text for the information necessary 
to answer the questions, straightforward answers to direct 
questions ascertain whether or not the student has understood 
what might be called the -surface content' of a reading pas- 
sage. What Coady calls "higher level conceptual abilities" 
(Coady in Mackay, et.al., 1979, p. 7) are called into play 
when the student is asked to recognize and understand infer- 
ences, judgements, and to distinguish fact from opinion. 

Evaluative exercises are pe^rt of most course materials. 
After having gone through the text using a variety of the 
above-mentioned exercises types, the student is then asked 
to evaluate the content according to his/her own criteria, 
co-ent on its applicability to his/her current interests, 
etc. criteria may also be provided by the teacher or sug- 
gested by outside sources such as the scientific approach of 

1 ' ^ 
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the particular field of study. This activity is motivating 
because it allows students to express their own ideas in re- 
lation to the topic and it involves them at a higher level than 
just reporting v/hat was in the text, 

5.3,7. Listening Comprehension 

Listening comprehension^ second in in;portance after reading 
comprehension in our list of general objectives^ plays an 
important part in our materials production activities. In 
all courses, the teacher communicates a large percentage of 
the time in English. All of the courses utilize audio-visual 
resourses such as slide programs, with accompanying recorded 
texts, video-cassette programs such as NOVA and CONNECTIONS 
or privately prepared programs, and movies available from the 
various cultural offices attached to the embassies of English- 
speaking countries. In the English for Mathematics course, the 
teacher has prepared and given lectures which the students 
listen to and take notes on. They then must try to re-create 
the content of the lecture using their notes. The English for 
Biology course has utilized the resource of English-speaking 
Biology professors at the university who have given short lec- 
tures to the class and answered student's questions concern- 
ing the content of the lectures. The English for Computer 
Science course has used parts of a self-instructional video- 
cassette program for the teaching of computer science and 
other programs on related topics. The English for Electronic 
Engineering course also uses part of a self-instructional 
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training program produced by a computer manufacturing com- 
pany. The following are several types of exercises based on 
listening comprehension activities: cloze dictations based 
on the content of the audio-visual program; matching exer- 
cises; the re-ordering of a list of events in chronological 
order; true-false statements; and multiple choice questions, 
in general, the activities are designed to avoid an excess of 
production, i.e. long written answers, and instead concentrate 
on recognition, i.e. short answers or selecting the correct 
answer. In all instances these audio-visual resources pro- 
vide reinforcement for the topics presented in written texts 
and are also very motivating in stimulating the students to 
try to understand as much spoken English as possible. The 
inclusion of audio-visual materials in all of the ESP courses 
is also important in the long term, catering as it does to 
the possible future needs of students for understanding spoken 
English for advanced study in an English-speaking country or 
for understanding English-speaking visiting lecturers. 

6, Methodology 

It would be appropriate at this point to discuss how the 
materials developed are actually dealt with in our courses. 
This discussion of methodology will be brief since this aspect 
of the ESP project will be more fully developed once the mate- 
rials have been evaluated. 
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This is probably the most flexible aspect of the project, for 
although our courses are based primarily on a communicative ^ 
approach, both objectives and teaching styles differ, resulting * 
inevitably in the implementation of varying methodologies from 
one ESP course to another. Nevertheless, certain broad criteria 
have been established in, relation to the core objectives of 
the courses, taking into account the theoretical framework 
within which these courses are developed. These criteria 
might be stated as (Archibald, 1981): 

1, Pragmatism 

2, Dynamism 

3, Variety 

By pragmatism we mean the ability of the course, as reflected 

in the methodology employed, to meet the actual needs of the 

student, even if this involves some disregard for traditional » 

taboos in foreign language teaching. An example of this is * 

the use of the students' native language if this seems essen- * 

tial for understanding a given concept or relationship. The 

use of Spanish in the classroom, principally on the part of 

the students, is accepted in nearly all of the courses. It 

may be necessary in the oral mode in order to discuss the 

ideas presented in a reading, or in the written mode in order 

to answer a question which involves evaluation and judgement. 

It is felt that the use of the students' native language is 

a valid way for them to indicate their comprehension of a text, * 

The term dynamism refers to the attempt to involve the student , 
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actively in the learning process whenever possible; hence, the 
use of listening and writing skills as motivating strategies 
and as reinforcement for the main objective of reading comp- 
rehension. (Archibald, 1981) An effort is being made to 
create a 'learner-centered' classroom with a great deal of 
interaction between the students and the teacher. It has been 
our experience that students enjoy working in groups on reading 
comprehension activities in order to exchange ideas and help 
each other with the interpretation of the text under study. 
Another source of dynamism has. been the use of task-oriented 
activities on the part of some teachers. This implies some 
kind of student activity based on or suggested by the text 
being studied. For example, the students in the English for 
Architecture course, after having read about different color 
phenomena, brought into class examples of these phenomena and 
explained them to the class. 

The third criterion, variety , is in a sense a corollary to 
the first two, since it is derived from the very requirements 
of a pragmatic and dynamic methodology. As a result, any or 
all of the following methodological aspects may be utilized 
during an ESP course: 

-the use of audio-visual materials 

-printed texts with accompanying exercises (here again, 
the emphasis is on variety in the topics chosen, and 
the exercise types) 

-group discussions, presentation of prepared topics, 
projects 

-talks given in English by invited experts in the 
students' field (Archibald, 1981) 
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7 . Conclusions and Recoitimendations 

Looking back on what has been achieved during the first year 
of materials production, it is generally felt that the time and 
effort dedicated to the task have been worthwhile. The ESP 
courses are more clearly focused and coherent than was gen- 
erally the case previous to the beginning of the project. 
But while the teachers feel satisfied with their preliminary 
results, it is also evident that there is room for improvement. 
To this end the following suggestions are offered. 

It is felt that in order to facilitate reading comprehension, 
a more systematic approach to the teaching of the linguistic 
elements is needed, it is thought that perhaps a pedagogical 
communicative grammar syllabus might be developed to parallel 
the existing course syllabus, m this area, we depend on the 
field of applied linguistics to provide more information con- 
cerning the characterization of scientific English* 

Another area which needs amplification is that of extensive 
reading. This will be especially true once the students who 
have completed the new first year program reach the second 
year ESP program. The expansion of this aspect could bring 
with it an integration of a variety of meanings at different 
levels of comprehension within a single text, as well as bet- 
ween two or more texts. Comprehension activities should not 
stop at the level of analysis, but should tap the students' 
ability to synthesize and apply information in related but 
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different contexts as the true test of whether something has 
been fully understood. Also, the learner should be doin^ some- 
thing with the language rather than just experiencing it pas- 
sively, i.e. comprehension rather than mere identification. 

It is also felt that there should be more contact between the 
subject specialist (many of whom could be used as class re- 
sources since they speak English) and the ESP teacher/materials 
developer. This contact is necessary for two principal reasons: 

1) to give the professors of specialty subjects the opportunity, 
to assist in the choice of appropriate topics and texts, and 

2) to capitalize on the above-mentioned language ability of 
some specialty subject professors by have them address the 
ESP classes in English or help in the production of video- 
tapes which could be reused. 

Finally, the ESP teachers working on this project consider 
that it would be useful to have workshop sessions to share 
ideas and provide stimulation for continued materials production 
efforts. Moreover, a workshop environmant would facilitate 
the process of obtaining feedback from colleagues, which is 
vital for course improvement. 

While it has been possible to point out a great many similar- 
ities in the materials produced for the six ESP courses at the 
U.S.B., it should not be assumed that the materials used in 
any one ESP course look exactly like the materials in any 
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other (See Appendix for sample materials). The materials 
for each course have been produced independently and not in 
conjunction with each other. There has not been a model unit 
for all courses to pattern themselves on. The individual teach- 
er/materials developer has had complete freedom to design his/ 
her course in the manner which seemed most appropriate after 
having taken into consideration all of the necessary academic 
and non-academic factors. Our commitment as a group working 
on the systematization of the specif ic purpose English courses 
at the U.S.B. has been, and continues to be, the unification 
of criteria for course design and evaluation. We do not be- 
lieve that the necessary consequence of this unification must 
be total standardization. Each academic field has its own 
personality, so to speak, and the materials developed for 
each specific purpose English course should reflect the 
special character of each field and group of learners, while 
remaining within the boundaries of the common approach and 
objectives shared by all. 
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SAMPLE MATERIALS 



4 



SAMPLE MATEKEALS 
ENGLISH FOR ARCHITECTURE 



* 
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WIT III : SPACE IN ARmiTECTURE. 



ELEhEMTS OF SPACE (Part I) 



' What is soace ? TheTC are tvgo ready answers to tMs question. One 

wnat IS sP*^; .y^, conceives of space as ^ self-contained 

°'t?ir ^fST^iilt?!Te^iy veS i^ady anS having the capacity to 
k'' i?^ipf w^A thiSes to^cious]? or not, people derive this notion of space 
^/ ^^11 ««^h^ see U Ind unless they are psychologists, artists, or 

^"'^^^c iw a2%nlikeS'e?^r ?S be confronted with the challenge of 
architects, Ji%J!!„"JiigVSe Tiinaeus o_f space as "the nvotlier and receptacle 
SralrS^ted Ssib?e aS S ^TiJiylFnsible things". He thought of it 

til SvIrsS namre which receives all bodies - that must always be 
^-i^A . for while receiving all things she never departs from her o^.n 

w l^xd lZ^^ ol ^y time assSnes a fom lite that of any 
nfSl SieHhiS ^te?\to her ; she is the natural recipient of all 
?ii^LSS^d S Sirred and informed by them, and appears different from 
S^lo S S^^r^lson Siem." Space was for Plato a nothingness exist^oig 
Ameti^ ^ Sfouter world, lite the objects it could hold In the , 
Is^cfS suS Sjects, space would still exist, as an enpty, boundless 
container. 

Space Created By Things. 

iSs ^^^^^ - - 

world, w« ^J^P| i?aSd S^Sn a given, conti^iuous space. Nevertheless, 

arrangement of buildj^gs pgc^^^^^ knavledge of modem physics nor describes 
this i^^^^^^S^ofsp^^ Jsychologically. Physically, space 

^^^''^nS\S S?S?2n?im of material bodies or fields bordering on eadi . 
IS defined *>y^^l^g^^^S H^l, and stones adjoining bodies of water and air. 
other, e.g. , a landscape , different materials aj-e 

The "^^"f ^i5,fi!5^faJe S^^the mutual iiifluences of material 

?^?na?tSit^^?e^Sne^?he sp^ b^^^^^^ them : distance can be described by the 
things ^Jva7I^ an object from a light source^ or by tlie 

amount of li^t energy ^^^J^^^^^l^^ by one body upon another, or 

^afperiSdes'iJf SLfver^space fannot be said to exist physically. 

r,e same is true PS/chol^f^^^^^ ^^^^ TXTl'r^^^^ 
Although space, mce It IS only through tlie inter^ 

StSi^o? oSSSs Tis\ ^hHeS^S answe? to the quesiiou : M.at is space ? 
SpaS pSrcep?^^^^^^ in the presence of perceivable things. 



ThP difference between the two conceptions of space has fundamental 
Sr..f -hno?ion of space as a container that would exist even if it 
jences. The notion oi spav.^ M«..M«nir,n n.;miinntion of an absolute 




^nientional space can be related. If, for example, nothina but a single 

this view, no three-dimenJiSS f?LJS?rt SLS^?irX .^^^f^«"^"''^?""• 

in enptiness. TTiere is no up or dow^ no lefj J? ridiJ n^^.^IJ'^'^^^^ suspended 

velocity, and no detemdnaWe disSnie of In^ kinr^Jlt^^V'JhL^"^ , 

metrical sphere of infinUe exwn^e P %io.ni^Ki^L^^ ^ contrically syin- 



Taken from : The Dmamics of Arrhii-»^^...r;,i 

Form 

^^7^°!^ AmJieim, University of California Pre. 
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^ ^ EXEFaSES BASED ON ••ELENENTS OF SPACE " (Part I) 

I. VDCABULAKf 

A. VOCABULARY IN CONTEXT 

Using the context of the reading and the sentences given, try to guess 
at the meaning of the underlined word(s) . 

1. The exam was very long. ; trying to finish it in one hour was a real 
challenge. 

2. The professor always reads his lectures. He never departs from his 
written text. . 

3. Althou]^ the professor tried to help me understand, I still don't 
know how the splitting of the atom comes about . 

4. The li^t was coming from outer space, but the scientist could not 
determine its source. 

5. There were too many people to fit into one hotel room, so;/we had to 
ask for adjoining rooms . 

B. Synonymous Expressions. 

Find and underline the words in the text which have the same meaning 
tlie following words : 

1. Recipient (par. 1) 

2. Taking into consideration (par. 2) 

3. Variety (par. 3) 

4. Sh^ed like a ball (par. 4) 

5. In relation to (par. 4) 

6. In ilS place (par. 5) ^ 

7. Arise (par. 5) 

C. Vocabulary Building 

WORD IN TEXT SUFHX/PREFIX ^^EANING 

boundless -less Without 

self-contained -self- oneself, itself 

( Find another exanple of "self" in the -text.) 

unlikely 

nothingness . -nfss noun-foming 

(Find another example of "-ness" m the text) 

measurable -able (adjective-foimng 

' verb-adiectxve) 
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universal .al 



adjective-forming 
(Noun-adjective} 



adverb-forming 



before 



(Find another example of "-al" in the text) 
psychologically -ly 
(Find another example of the "-ly" in the text) 
presupposing pre- 

^tfNote that some meanings are grammatical while others are lexical. 
II. SCANNING QUESTIONS 

1. Who wrote the Timaeas? 

2. VJhat was the subject being considered in this work? 

3. How is space experienced spontaneously? 

4. How can distance he described physically? 

5. What is the second answer to the question, "\lhat is space?" 

6. What is the geometrical equivalent to the Newtonian assumption of an 
absolute base of reference? 

7. What does space as a centrically symetrical sphere of 'infinite exoanse 
presuppose? 



III. CONNECTIVES 

Fill in the blanks with connectives which convey the same relationships in 
liarbel^^"*"^^ "^^^ presented in the text. Use the words in the 



although however exceot for 

nevertheless while ^ ^ ^""^ 

either... or neither. . .nor 



1. 



_ — — ^they are artists, architects or psychologists, people 

do not usually challange the concept of space as "an empt? vehicle ready 
and having the capacity to be filled with things." ^ 

^' -^riTnuTT^^-^rir recognize the "spontaneous and universal manner 

of looking atthe world.", this way of thinking does not 

reflect a knowledge of modern physic8_ des cribe how th ' e 

perception of space occurs psychologically. 

o? SnSg^^SliSr' '"^"^ <" " the cr..tlo, 

*■ M^adaTu! " '° """''""I' ^the energy that 

IV. DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

2 S;iij^nn!;;/T T^^* concepts presented by the author. 

^. wnicn point of view do you sympathize with? T^hy' 

hls^'IJorkr^^^ ^° ^^^"^ necessary for the architect to utilize in 
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UNIT m— "Elements of Space", Part i 

DISCOURSE COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS 

Paragraph 1 

1. vmai is the function of the question V/hich begins this para<- 
graph? (line 1) . 

2 .How is space refeaSt^edP^^to- riet&pkirfc^^^ this paragraph? 
ViTio created the meteiiSBl^ , . - — ■ 

3. Are the"two read3^*eai3Wers"'T6Ui\d'^ii "thiSF paragraph? If your 
answer is NO, where^iaTei'Jl^e=^ answers "td'^bel foundV 



1. . In line 1, the wOra"^*then" can- he "replaced b y 

2. How does the word* ""then" relate this paragraph to the pjfc« 
vious one? - . . 



3. V/hat effect does the double use of the negative ( "Without. 
we could not..,") have on the sentence beginning on line 3? 



4. V/e have already learned that "e.g." means « 
(line 11) " 

5. The expres3ion"a rag rug of different materials" is an 
example of a (line 13). 

Paragraph 3 

TI What does the phr^Se''"The saine-. .'."(line 1) refer to ? 
2. How is the word "given" used grammatically in line 4 ? 
Paragraph 4 

Tl The first sentence (lines 1-2) mentions "fundamental con- 
sequences" resulting from the two different conceptions of space 

Are they presented in this paragraph? If ao> what are they? 

. If not, where are they pre- 

sented? » 

2. What is the example in line 9 being used to illustrate? 



Paragraph 5 

TT How does the first line of this paragraph directly relate 
it to the previous one?_^ 

2, Can the expression "no,,,. or" and "neither..*. nor" be inter- 
changed in lines 5-7? : 

3. The word "consequently" can be replaced by 
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Read the passages below and write a definition of the underlined 
words, using the information provided in the passage. 

a. It has since been shown that fats stimulate the wall of the 
duodenum to release another hormone, enterogastrone , which 
inhibits secretion of gastric juices. (Keeton, p. 326) 



fats : 



enterogastrone : 



b. During the brief stage termed metaphase , the chromosomes are 
arranged on the equatorial plate of the spindle, and in side 
view appear to form a line across the middle of the spindle. 
(Keeton, p. 504) . 

metaphase: . 



c. Each scale of a female cone bears two sporangia on its upper 
(adaxial) surfaces. Each sporangium is encased in an integument 
with a small opening, the micropyle , at the end. (Keeton, p. 833). 

sporangia: ; 

the micropyle: 



-^^ Ways of expressing defining char acteristics 



1. Study the following definitions and underline: 

- the part of each definition that refers to the characteristics. 

- the words that connect the class and the characteristics. 

a. The operculum is a bony structure which covers and protects 
the gills of a fish. (Adamson/Bates^ p. 37) 



b. The orocess in which light is the energy source for the 
synthesis of complex organic compounds is known as 
photosynthesis. (Pearson, p. 17). 
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T EXT A : Read the following 
are defined by: 



text and indicate whether the terms 



description 

function 

process 



The Oral Cavity. The first chamber of the 
digestive tract is, of course, the oral cavity. 
Located here are the teeth, which function in 
the mechanical breakup of food by both biting 
and chewing. The internal structure of a tooth 
is sho\\*n in Fig. 5.24. Human teeth are of 
seser^l different types, each adapted to a 
different function (Fig. 5.25). In front are the 

bicliors 



molars 




Kii;. 5.25. Hunion t^-etli. (A) Lower jaw of 
nfliilf. (li) Upper j;iw of ailiilt. (C) I.o\v*-r 
jnw of cliiKI. sliowiin: ptrmaiicnt ti»rfli in 
j:nin«: below milk tct-tli. I After I'rank II. 
Ncttt r. M.D., The Ciha CoUevtUm o[ Mnliail 
Ilhhtrulhns, vol. 3. 1950.) 
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chi$e1*shaped inchors, four in the upper jaw 
and four in the lower, which are used for biting. 
Then come the more pointed canine teeth, one 
on each side in each jaw, which arc Sipedalized 
for tearing food. Beliind each caniuo arc two 
pr§moJarM and three molms in aduUs; these 
have flattened, ridgad surfaces, and function 
in grinding, pounding, and crushing food. A 
child's first set of teeth does not include all 
those mentioned here; the first (or milk) teeth 
are lost as the child gets older, being replaced 
with the permanent teeth that have been grow- 
ing in his gums (Fig. 5.25C). 

The teeth of different species of vertebrates 
are specialized in a variety of ways and may he 
quite unlike those of man in number, structure, 
arrangement, and function. For example*, the 
teeth of snakes are very thin and .sharp (Fig. 
5;260) and usually curve backward. Tlicy 
function in capturing prey, but not in me- 
chanical breakup; snakes do not chew their 
food, but swallow it whole. Tlic teeth of car- 
nivorous mammals, such as cats and dogs, arc 
more pointed than those of man (Fig. li.20A); 
the canines are long, and the premolais lack 
flat grinding surfaces, being more adapted to 
cutting and shearing (often the more ))Osterior 
molars are lost). On the other hand, sue)) 
herbivores as cqws and horses have very large 
flat premolars and molars with complex ridges 
and cusps; the canines are often totally absent 
in such animals. Notice that sharp pointed 
teeth poorly adapted for chewing seem to 
characterize meat eaters like spakes, dogs, and 
cats, whereas broad flat teeth, well adapted for 
chewing, seem to char.ictcri/e vegetarians. 
How can this difference be explained? Re- 
member that plant cells arc enclosed in a 
cellulose cell wall. Very few animals can digest 
cellulose; tlicy nuist tlieicforc bie.nk up the cell 
walls of the plant tlicy cat if the cell coiilcnls 
are to be exposed l(i the action of dij^cslivi; 
en/ynirs. AJiiiiial tells, ViV.v Xhiv'v iis liuv.l, d'? 
not have any such n:MiihV,t'f;lil)lt' ;ukI 
can be acted upon tliieclly by ilij;*-siive eii- 
zyines. Tlierefoie chewing k iidl as essi-nlial 
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for carnivores u for herbivores. You have 
doubtless seen how dogs gulp down their food, 
while cows and horses spend much time chew- 
ing. But carnivores have other problems. They 
must capture and kill their prey, and for this, 
sharp teeth capable of piercing, cutting, and 
t-aring are well adapted. Man, being an om- 
nivore, has teeth that belong, functionally and 
^structurally, somewhere in between the ex- 
tremes of specialization attained by the teeth 
of carnivores and herbivores. 

There are other functions of the oral cavity 
besides those associated with the teeth. It is 
here that food is tasted and smelled. activities 
of great importance in food selection. And it is 
here that food is mixed with saliva secreted 
by several sets of salivary glands. The saliva 
dissolves some of the food and acts as a lubri- 
cant, facilitating passage tlirou|li the next por- 



tions of the digestive tract. The saliva of man 
also contains a starch-digcsliiig enzyme, which 
iniHates the process of enzymatic hydrolysis. 

The muscular tongue manipulates the food 
during chewing and forms it into a mass, called 
■ bolus, in preparation for swallowing; it then 
pushes the bolus backvPard through a cavity 
called the pharynx and into the enophagus. 
(Fig. 5.27; see ako Fig. 6.13. p. 215). The 
pharynx functions also as pari of the respira- 
tory passageway; the air and food passages 
cross here, in fact. Consequently, swallowing 
involves a complex set of reflexes that close 
off the opening into the nasal passages and 
trachea (windpipe), thereby forcing the food 
to move into the esophagus. As you know, 
these reflexes occasionally fail to occur in' 
proper sequence and the food cnler.s tho wiong 
pa.-!sageway. causing you to cliokc. 

(taken from Keeton^pp. 186-87) 
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Match the following words contained in group A with those in 
group D. 

A ^ 

cellulose pound 

canine ^i^e 

molars difficult to digest 

oral cavity ; f tasting 

snakes curving teeth 

tear 

digestive enzymes 

Indicate whether the following statements are TRUE or FALSE. 

The incisors are used for grinding food. 
The teeth of many animals are different to those of man 
because they are used for different purposes. 

Herbivores tend to have sharp teeth. 

Because man is omnivore,. his teeth are an adaptation of both 
carnivore and herbivore teeth. 
The senses in the oral cavity are used for mixing food. 



Choose the correct alternative. 

i. Milk teeth are 

a. used for grinding food. 

b. pointed and sharp. . 

c. replaced by other teeth. 

d. lost at the age of 4. .. 

ii. Premolars in carnivorous mammals other than men are 

a. used for pounding and grinding. 

b. used for cntting and shearing. 

c. used for chewing. 

d. used for biting. 

ii. Chewing is more important for herbivores than for carnivores 
because 

a. it is done by flat premolars which carnivores lack . 

b. it is necessary for herbivores to consume a greater 
quantity of food than carnivores. 

c. it acts directly on the food like the digestive enzymes do, 
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iv. Dogs gulp down their food because 

a. being carnivores, they can digest food without chewi 

b. they are always very hungry. 

c. being carnivores, they cannot chew at all, 

d. they have sharp pointed teeth. 

V. Sai.iva is important for 

lubrication. 

b. processing food. 

c. a and b. 

d. neither a nor b. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



A. Instructions in Experiments 



You will often find- that, even in Laboratory Manuals, instructions 
Irl not given like a recipe. They may seem to be a description 
■if: . of a process. ; 

Belo„ aj-e five examples of instructions from manuals and texts. 
«• in each example, number the different steps and underline the 

JerbS used ?o eip^iiFThe orders or recommendations. (Are you 
fe'r . understanding the instructions?) 



1. MEASUREMENT OF CHLORIDE CONTENT AND SALINITY OF WATER 



: Titration Proetdure 'P*^ ^ 

•I I.,. lili;iti.m piocr.lnic slionk! ho. carried (')ut at or dose to 20-C, sine; tliis teuipevati.rc is assumed in 
ll.<< rahnli.lioMs of .Lloiid.- c.mt.nt and salinity. For water of low chloride conlent (fvesli water), a 
* siiinple of alxH.I .",().() ml sliould I..- nsrd for the titration. For Water approsiniatinK ..orinal sea water m 

• snliiiilv a saiMpI ).() ml .should l.e used. With eoucculraled Iniur.s or hypersaliiic- waters, it is ueee.s- 

s:'uy to'use a carelullv nuasmvd sa.uple of small si/.e (1.0 - 2.0 ml) in order that the titration may be 
Ueeou.plished with a reasouahle amount of silver nitrate solution. Small samples should be dduted to a 
total volume of at least U) ml with distilled water to give a convenient workinn volmne. 'I his ddution 
' will not afl.-et the eahulalions of chloride content or .salinity. The lilrati.)n .sample should be placed m 

a while nourlaiu dish, a beaker, or an F.rlenmeycr fla.sk' placed over a white background, and 2-.3 drops 
V of polassinn, ehrouiaf solution added. The sample .should then be titral.d with 0.1 N silver nitrate. DuriuK 

this titration the sample should be .stirred or swirled vigorously to release free chloride ions trapped m 
the floeenh nt silver chloride precipitate. The titration should be terminated when the red silv.-r cbromate 
color first beeomes permanent. .' . . 

(text taken from Cox, p. 171) 
2 . SOIL TEXTURE ANALYSIS 

Preppralion of Soil Samples for Analysis , r^, 

.Soil san,ples should be air-dried in the Laboratory for several days prMr to the te.Murc ana ys.s The <rn- 
,ire sample shonid be weighed and then spread out m. a flat, newspaper-covered surface. I he lumps o 
soil then shoul.l be broken up with a wooden roller. Care should be tak. n during tlu.s pro<rdure that 
..oeks and coarse soil par.iel broken or eruslu.l. The san.ph^ should then be passed lu.m«b . 

0 .mn 10) sieve. The ro. k u.a.erial relaiu.ul by the sieve u.ay W wished au< the per c:ent o tlu. K.l. I 
> ;an.ple wei«h. consisting of par.i. les greater than 2 mm in diameter .le.erunued. This value. alon« w. h 

the total sau.ph- weight, may be recorded in Tabic 32.1. The hydrometer analysis is carried out on the 
2-mm soil fraction. , , . i . w,k 

• " A 20.25.K san,ple of the 2 nnn soil should be weiuhed to the nearest eeuliKram and oveu-drud at J( 5- 

1 irr: for at least 21 hours and Ihe oven-dry w. iKbt determined as a pereentaKn of the air-d.y Nv^Kbt. Fhe 
percentages can be recorded in Table 32.1 and usee; to calculate the oven-dry weights of samples used m 
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Compare the sentences in Column I with those in Column II. /,-.36 
Note the different meanings given to a sentence by modals and 
the passive voice. 

1 ir 

paniLP°r^aptiv? ty!""'. ^« ""^■^ "ptivity. 

KyiHflfi^^'naSl The hypothesis .ay not be valid. 

d. It is penr ;itted_to catch some Some animals may be cauaht in 
anxmals in some seasons. some seasons. ^ 

®* "u^ permitted to catch wild Wild birds may (or must) not be 

bxrds when they are nesting. caught while nesting 

sLririr^^gLS e^g^^^^ ^^^^^ r:^pLiLrt!' 

" ^irnL-^ft^^i:!.- ^^^^ S^neHfte-rLJ? ^^^^ ^ 

- ^* ^<?^^fable to take care In chemical experiments care 
chemxca l^periments. ^should (or ou^ht ?o) be ?Jken. 

EXERCISE ; Rewrite the following sentences using one of the verbs 
given in parentheses instead of the expression underlined. Make 
any other changes in the sentence that are necessary. 

1. It is necessary that the specimen be alive, (must, can, need) 

2. It is advisable that acid be kept away from the skin, 
(may, should, can) s>j^x". 

3. If a ground shrew is not fed every two or three honr<; i*- -fo 
certain that it will die. (may, maigLt, winP ' 

4. It is possible to iraprove crops by cloning, (may, can, will) 

^* necesla?rL^^r.?J^jH^^°""''^*^^ instruments, and it is therefore 
necessar y to treat them very carefully (can, shoUTdTneed) 
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H^aB ( may, should, mustn't) 



Read the following passage: 



PARWTN^S ETPEBTMENTS QW PHOTQTROPISM 



performed 
a« acted 
h. made 
c. took 



failed 
a. did not 
h. could not 
c. tried to 



phototropism 
a. use of film 
orientation 
^to light, 
aversion to 
light. 

enclose 
a. cover 
break 
c. kill 

hollow 

a« complete 
b« colored 
c* empty- 



key 

a« for locking 
doors 
^ ,b. legend 
c« main 



One of Ihe first to investigate the phototro- 
pism of plants was the incredibly vers;itile 
Charles Darwin. He. like many who folbwcd 
him, performed his exiicrlments on the hollow 
cylindrical sheath thut encloses the first leaves 
(if secdUntts of grasses and their rclalives. Tljis 
shcalh, called the co/topia#, grows principally 
by cell elongation, and it exhibits a very strong 
positive phololropie rcspoase. Darwin and his 
son Francis showed lhat if the lip of the c<>- 
Icoplilo was covered by a tiny black cap, ii 
failed lo bend toward light conung to it fvoai j 
one side, while control coleoptiles with tlicir 
tips exposed or covered with transparent caps 
bent, as expected, toward the light (Fig. 9.1). 
A black tube placeil over the base of the co- 
leoptile, but not covciing ihe tip, failed to pre- 
vent bending. It seemed to be the tip of the 
colcoptile, therefore, that played the key role 
in the phototrppic response. This was con-^ 
firmed by experiments in which the Darwijwf 
cut off Ihe tip and found that the coleoptilc. 
failed to bend, even though control coleopliles 
damaged in other ways, but with their tips, 
intact, bent normally. Clearly, it was the ab- . 
sence of the tip and not a reaction to wound-, 
ing that blocked the pliototropic response. 

Aflcr experiments such as these, which showed, ^ 
in the Darwins' own words that "the exclusion 
of light from the upper part of the cotyletlons 
(i.e. a>lcoptilcs] . . . prevents the lower part, 
tlumgh fnlly exposed to a bleral light, from 
becoming curved," ihcy.^came to the conclu- 
sion, in 1S80, lhat it is the tip of the colcoptile 
lhat detects the light and that "some influence 
- is transmitted from the upper to the lower 

part, causing the latter to bend.** ' * ^ 

I ( Keetont P. 299-300 ) 

Now. look at the diagrams on the next Pa«®* 
diagram give the instructions for the corresponding experi- 
ment made by Darwin^ 



block 
a. prevent 
b« cube 

c. building unit 
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CLASSIFICATION 



i. underline the words used to express classification or division, 
ii. draw tree diagrams using the information in the text. 

1 Although there is considerable variation in the shapes of 
epithelial cells, it is customary to group them into three 
categories: squamous, cuboidal and columnar. 



■y Fnithelial tissue may only be one cell thick, in which case it 
* ircalled sample epithelium, or it may be two or more cells 
Jhick and it is then known as stratified epitnelium. 



3 It is also customary to group thallophyte divisions into two 
categories on the basis of the presence or absence of chloro- 
phyll! Thus the photosynthetic thallophytes are called algae, 
• and the non-photosynthetic thallophytes are called fungi. 



4 The division Eumycophyta (true fungi) is customarily divided 
Tn?nthrle classes- Phycomycetes, Ascomycetes and Basidiomycetes- 
each o? which i! given full divisional- status in some classifi- 
cations. Most of ?he characteristics that distincjuish these 
groups are related to their sexual reproduction 
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5 The cells of muscle have greater capacity for contraction than 
mSst other ceTls, although all protoplasm probably possesses 
TS?^ caoacitv to some extent. Muscles are responsible for 
mS ? mo?:me^'t Tn higher animals. /Je individual muscle cells 
^yr^ iiQiiaiiv elonaate and are bound together into sneecs ot 



Abilities or Capacities 



4-40 



i. Read text below and complete the following activiti 



es: 



OrgajTisms can be divided into two classes on the basis 

S.^hi^ti"/'**'***"*' ?' F^lly autotrophic ones p^n 

subsist in an exclusively inorganic environment because 
they can manufacture their own organic compounds from in- 
organic raw materials taken from the surrounding media. 
The molecules of these raw materials are small enough and 
soluble enough to pass through cell membranes. As a result 
autotrophic organir.ras do not need to pre treat, or digest th4ir 
nutrients before taking them into their cellL As you would 
guess most autotrophs are photosynthetic , although a few 
are chemosynthetic. The green plants are by far the most 
important of the earth's autotrophic organisms. 

Heterotrophic organisms {most animaJs and all those plants 
such as fungi, that lack chlorophyll) are incapable of ma- 
nufacturing their own complex organic compounds from simple 
inorganic nutrients. Hence, they must obtain prefabricated 
organic molecules from the environment. Many of the organic 
molecules found in nature are too large and not sufficiently 
soluble to be absorbed unaltered through cell membranes, and 
they must first be digested. Among the heterotrophs we dis- 
tinguish between "solid-feeders" or phagotrophs and "liquid- 
feeders or osmotrophs. Whereas phagotrophic organisms take 
m solid and often living food, osmotrophic ones absorb or 
suck up liquid food. This is usually from dead and rottina 
organisms. ^ 

(adapted from Keeton, pp. 153-54 and Pearson, p. 13). 

a. Complete the following tree diagram by referring back to 
the text: 
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• 



b. Choose the best alternative: 



1. Most plants are autotrophic because they 

a. absorb liquid food 

b. possess chlorophyll 

c. predigest their nutrients . 

d. have prefabricated molecules 

e. are chemosynthetic 

2. Heterotrophic organisms ntust 

a. absorb inorganic compounds 

b. digest organic molecules 

c. taken in solid and living food 

d. feed on rotting organisms 

e. take in liquids 

3. In line 9, THEM refers to 

a. cell membranes 

b. autotrophic organisms 

c. nutrients 

d. digestion 

e. autorophs 



A. A heterotrophic phagotroph would possibly feed on 
* a. a rabbit b. plankton c. blood d. decomposed material 



e. liquids 

5. In line 16, HENCE introduces 

a. a consequence or result b. a new ideas c. an exception 

d. a contrast e. an expressio/i^^r^f doubt 

6. The criterion needed for classifying is 

a. the reaction to the environment 

b. the pretreatraent of foods 

c. ways of feeding 

d. photosynthesis 

e. lack of chlorophyll 

7. The number of sub--classif ication in the article is 

a. one b. two c. three d. four e. five 

8. In line 7, AS A RESULT introduces 

a. another example b. an exception c. a logical conclusfcw 
d. a contrasting idea e. more autotrophic organisns 
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9. A heterotrophic osmotroph 

a. can produce organic compounds 

b» can absorb unaltered organic molecules 

c. can feed on liquids 

d. feeds on solid inorganic nutrients 

e. feeds on living food 
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10* In line 22, t^mEREAS indicates 

a. similaritiy b. a conclusion c. contrast 

11. In line 24, THIS refers to; 



d. result 



c. Fill in the blanks with one of the words listed below which best completes the 
meaning of the text. Use each word only bnce, oi^pj-eces tne 



Organisms can be 
basis of their 



into two 



on the 



not need to redigest their 



of nutrition. Autotrophic organisms do 
before taking them into their 



cells 



^ost autotrophs are photosynthetic. 



heterotrophic 



are incapable of manufacturing their 

own complex organic compounds. they must 



prefabricated organic molecules from the 



includes 


on the other hand 


resemble 


nutrients 


possess 


environment 


divided 


organisms 


methods 1 


known 


classes 


therefore 


examples 


because 


obtain 
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I DICTIONARY 



USING 11 IH DICriONAK/ EFFICI12NTLY 



A -A3 

• 



• Answer tlic questions helm vising tl\e dictionary page provided, ( Webster's New World 
Dictionary ; The World Publishing Conpany ; 1962, p, 467), 

_ T/F - Like economics, "electrodynamics" , electronics" and "electrostatics" are 
written as plural but are considered singular, 

T/F - "Electrostatics" and "electrokinetics" are directly opposed sciences, 

Wiich of tlie six definitions of "electrograph" decribes the satellite photos you 

see periodically on the television news ? j 

Using the pronunciation code at tlie bottom of the dictionary page, decide whether 

the syllabic dy of the word "electrodynamic" is pronounced like the word is or 
tJie word bite. 



T/F- "Electronegative" is the only word on this page that has more than one 

function, [i.e. noun, adjective, , ,etc, , ,) 

^ The main stress of tlie word "electrolytically" falls on which syllaHe ? 



T/F - This dictionary gives the spelling of the past participle and gerund forms 
of the verb "electro lyze". 



For more infonnation about the "electron tube" you would look under 



electrodynamic 



467 



electrostatics 
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a-lok'tro-<i»* 
2. of cltctro- 



ectric potential producer; y tiie Dram, 
eph tt io dn*pli (Mck'tro <a-scl'»-l>irrat . 
cra-U cTuC). t« *n instrument lor making 



e lec tro Jy nam \c (MLk'lr5-<Ji-n.'iin'il:, 
lum'ik). a<iy. 1. of ekctnc:ly in motion. 

dvnanucs. , - ... i ^ - .it 

e l^c tro dv naiii ic5i (i.|.:k'ira-di-nam'ikf. a-lck tro-di- 
xiam'jks)/n./)/. tconstnicd as sinK-j, the branch of phys- 
ics (IraliuR Kith il»e plicnomtn.i cf clectnc currenii and 
a^«soc»atcd niagneiic forces. / 4-^ 

c Ice tro dyna mom e ter (i-ltk'tro di na-mou/a-tcr, 
i4«k'tro.di'na-niom'3-tcr), /i. {tUctro- + rfyjiumom- 
fterl AO instruni^^nt for nieasuiiin: thc.strcngtn oi an 
eWciric current bv means of the interaction between the 
tJiffercnl parts of a tinpM circuit carryinj? the current. 

•iijc iro cn ceph ii lo ftram.U-IekHru-en-scf'a-la^i.'rani . 
Mek'lr6H;n-sci'a-U-cram'). /i. a tr--ing yhowing the 
changes in electric poUntJal produce^ y the bram, 

e lec ffo eii ce-'' - " 

Ulek'tr6'<;a«M 

electrocncephalocrams. , , , ^nrx 

e lec trofiniph (i-lek'tra-craf. o Iek'tro-«rM'). ft. 
{elfctro- + 'traphl 1. the graphic record made by an 
electrometer or other device for recording JLue action oi 
ekclricily. 2. an electrical device for etchinff or engrav- 
inn nUics. 3. u machine for pre nan nc roUers that 
pnat fabrics and wallpaper. 4. an X-ray pjcture. 5. a 
td«r£paphic instruineut for transmjttmg pbotocrapht. 
drauinus, etc. 6. the trinstnittcd picture; wire photo. 

e Kit lro |«t Ci lek'tra-jet'. ^-Ick'ira-jet'). ft. an atmos- 
pUtric. tircarn of electric energy that u'l'^tlles the earth 
a<bt>vo Iht miifmetic equator. t ^ - i- 

e ler (TO kl net ica (i-lek'tro-ki-netM;*. o-lekWki- 
net'iki), n.pi. (construed as sin^.l. the branch ot elec- 
troilynamics dealing with electricity, in moUon, of 
clftc iric Currents: oppoced to iUctrostattcs, 

c l'^c trol y sU Ci lck'trol'a.sis, a-lek'troKa-sis). rt. W/<:* 
/lo- f rviii), 1, the decomposition into ions ol a 
cl-.-jmrrnl coinpouiid in toluticn by the action of an 
. KLtilc current passinj; throuali the solution. 2. lha 
iCJiioval of unwanted hair from the body by destroying 
ih*; liair roots with an electrified needle, 

electrolyte (i-lek'tra-Ht'. a-lek'tra-litOt ?: Ut^^^'^o; 
+ tyUl any Substance which in solution i« dissociated 
into ions and is thus made capable of conducting nn 
el- air'ic current: when an electric current is P*wea 
thiou^h an eUctrolytis, a generated or a toXul 

d« poiiled at tlie electrode!*. , , ... * 

« K/c ^ro lyt Ic (i-lek'tra-lit'ik. o-lek'tra lit'ik). cdj. I. 
of or pfo^Uiced by electro! vtsis. 2, of an uh-ctrolyte. 

«K»c fro lyt I Cttl W (i.lek'tr;>4it'i-k'l i. ^-Ifik'tra-ht^k- 

;il:j'eltr/.o'''(lWtlU'. o-leU'tra-U.')., l«.HC. 

tttOLYZKO ('hxa')» HLKCTHOLV2INC), tO lillbjcct tO, Or 



electromotive force, the force that can *lt€r the* 
motion of electricity, measured in terms of the energy 
per unit charge imparted to electricity passing throueh 
ihc source of this force: abbreviated E.M.K., e.m.f., 
KMK. emf, E, E., e. ^ . ' - » 

e lec tro mo tor (Llek'tra-mC'ter, a«lek'tra-mo't^r), n. 
1. any Apparatus that produces or excites nn electnc 
current, as a dynamo. 2. an electric motor, 
e lec tron (i*lek'tron. a*lck^tron). n. [Mod. L.; Gr. 
iUkiron: see electric], 
iny of the noonuclear, 



( ® ) 

fATH OF aecntON 

£LECTltON 

(diagram of hydroeenatom) 



negatively charged parti« 
cles that form a part of 
all atoms, each carrymg 
one negative charge 1.6 X 
l(r^* coulombs in size: the 
mass of ao electron is 
ahout 1/1800 of that of a 
proton, aod the number 
of electrons ctrculatinff 
around a nucleus is equal 
to the number of positive 
charges on the nudeus. 
e lcc tro-nejl ft tlve (i-lek'- 
tro-neg'a-tiv. »-lek'tr5- 
neg^a-tiv).<uf/. l.havmca 
negative electrical chaise*. 

tending to move to the . 

positwo electrode, or anode, m electtplyait: 3t»ence. 
2. acid; oot metallic, lu an alectroncgativB cubctuice. 
electron aun, the part of a cathode-ray tube that 
collects, focuBCS. aod erniU the electrons, 
e lec troa-lc (i-lek'tron'ik. ».|ek'tron'ik). fldjf. I. of 
an electron or electrons. 2. operaUd* opemtrnff. pro- 
duced, or done by the action of electroni. 
electronic br«ifi. an electronic calculator, computer,etc. 
O'lec tron lcs (i-lek'uon'iks. ej^ek'trott'iks). n.l)!. (con- 
strued as sing.], the science that deals with eiectromc 
action in vacuums and gases, and with the uae of 
vacuum tubes, uansistors. photoelectric cells, etc 
electron microscope, ao instrument tor focusinir rays 
of electrons, rather than light ra\-s. to form an enJanged 
image of the object: it is much more powerful than 
any optical microscope. - , . . . . ' . 

electron optics, the branch of eiectromcs navuig to 
do with the control of electron rays by means of 
elactric and magnetic fields, which act npon the lays 
in the aame way that Icnsci act on light rayi. 
electron tube, a type of vacuum tube whose func- 
tioning is largdy dependent on the zootion ofielections, 
as ao X«r»y tube: aee also 'vscuinn^nibe. ju 
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Electronic Circuit Diagrams 

flfl.n°'^"'' equipment, componcnis could be 

us?a. i;",h^" """^ in a jcale drawing 

just as in the apparatus. ^ 

simple symbols represent various component Symbols 
are oncn simplified representations of the compJJent 
E^.o^T?^"?^ components and their symbols, you will 
become familiar with them. . >uu wm 

37a' Thermit"' ^t"' Figure 
J/a. Ihe> may cross without contact [37bl. Dots f37cl 

show connecting points such as sockets which could S 
for plugs connected to a loudspeaker, or could be used fo^ 
some other purpose. 
A fixed resistor symbol is shown in Figure 38 together 

■ S an^'m^^^ ' r 
.re t^Jen to X»„H v" ' 'T'""'- "'connections 

fn .k! • V. ^' '^'^ contact (arrow) 

to the nght increases the resistance actually in circuit 

is Lrhon^'f I'*"'?' ^ ^"^ 'o^- values, but 
IS carbon for high values. The track can be in a semi- 

[;r.l*'f?o 1 ^ ^P'"'^''' -""^^ 'he contac alongThe 

track I39c] Fjgure 39d is a typical component. ^ 

b. C and D are potentiometers. If a potential - such 

as an audio signal voltage - is taken to X and Z any 

required level can be tapped off by moving slider Y This 

happens with an audio volume control ^ ' • '"'s 



i 



! 




39 Variable resistors and 
potentiometers 



AAA 
1y 



— — ^AAA^ — ^ 



3^ hcAv ccr: eovcri are she 



AO 




VsAA-# — VWV/ — 



0;) — 




40 How switches are shown 



^-IVliat does the word they { page 22. line 10) refer to ? 



— What is an audio volume control? 



^ compon^rtsr^'y? '° ^"'^ '""^"^^ " ^^^^^^ ^° -«P— nt 



- Describe the symbol used to represent fixed resistors. 



— T/F * >» 

^ Dots always represent sockets ( ) 
The resistance element for low values cannot be carbon C ) 
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CHAPTER 9 

Millimeter Waves 



The domain occupied by ti.e microwave frequencies in the electro- 
magnetic spcelrum i» of arbitrary extent between approximately 
10' and 10" eps. This frequency interval thus adjoms the mfrarcd 

band, which is usually fcbnsjdercd 



Frequenqr, 

CPS 



to' 
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10' 



10 



10» 



10' 



10^ 



10 



10 



10< 



102 



Wove length, 
m 



10* 



Ultravtotet 



tnfrored 



Millimeter waves 
Microwaves 



10"^ 



10" 



r9 



to 



10' 



io-» 



10 



10~ 
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r2 



to have a low-frcqucncy limit of 
10« cps (Fig. 9.1). Considerable 
practical difficulty is met, however, 
in the effort to generate and trans- 
mit coherent radiation in the fre- 
quency decade from 10' » to 10" 
cps. When equipment and tech- 
niques successful at f ree-space wave- 
lengths of the order of; 1 cm are 
scaled down for use in this range, 
the components become inconven- 
iently minute in size and circuit and 
transmission losses become exces- 
sively high. For example, type 
RG-139/U waveguide, used for the 
frequency range 220 to 325 kmc, 
has inside dimensions of 0.034 by 
0 017 lo.. has at^.ernuatio.'J of 
5.12 to 3.48 db/ft in the dominant 
mode, from the lowest to the high- 
est frequency in this range. This 
may be contrasted with attenuation 
of approximately 0.05 db/ft at 10 
kmc in standard X-band guide 
(RG-52/U), having inside dimensions of 0.9 by 0.4 in. 
^ The millimeter.wave band difficulties of high ^ttenuation an^^ 
component sizes are compounded by the fact that it ha^ ^f^J^^t 
csscnti-ally impossible to generate appreciable amounts of '^^^^^^^^^^ 
frequency energy above 10- cps by means of small versions of klys- 
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Fco. 9.1. Electromagnetic spectrum. 
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trons, magnetrons, or traveling-wave tubes, such as are used at fre- 
quencies one-tenth as great. Obstacles preventing the use of these 
sources are the difficulty of achieving the small dimensions required 
for the resonant structures, which must be of the order of magnitude 
of a wavelength in size, and the problem of prevention of thermal 
damage due to dissipated energy. A typical reflex klystron oscillator 
produced for operation at 70 kmc has a resonator 1.6 mm in diameter 
and distance from electron gun to resonator of 0.3 mm, with other tube 
dimensions proportionally small. The beam voltage and current are 
2,500 volts and 15 ma, and output^ower is 0.1 to 0.2 watt.t A helix- 
typo traveling-wave tube reported by Christensen and Watkins for 
operation at SO to 60 kmc has a helix 1 in. in length, the operating tem- 
perature of which is 1300®C in continuous operation. t 

Millimeter-wave components such as those mentioned here arc repre* 
sentativc of the effort to extend established technical procedures to 
frequencies above 10^^ cps. The outcdme of this effort has indicated 
that this extension is not possible with the use of former materials and 
methods. Radiation of submillimeter wavelength has many applica* 
tions in the study of molecular structure, the properties of fiolids and 
ionized gases, and in extraterrestrial communication. Considerable 
attention has therefore been given to special methods of dealing with 
this radiation. 

9.1. Millimeter Waveguides 

TEdrtnode Circular Guide. The frequency dependence of the 
attenuation of various modes of propagation in hollow waveguides 
(cf. Sec. 3.10) is shown in Fig. 9.2. All of the hollow-guide modes show 
rising attenuation in the high-frequency limit, with the exception of 
the TEoi mode in circular waveguide. In this mode the attenuation 
decreases continuously with frequency. In practice, however, in 

necessary to employ waveguide of sufficiently large diameter. Typical 
data for eircular copper guides operating in the TEoi mode, in the range 
52.6 to 57.6 kmc, is§ 



lasidc diameter, 


Measured attenuation. 


Calculated Attenuation, 


in. 


db/ft 


db/ft 




0.0133 


0.0370 




0.0047 


0.00305 



t N. V. Philips Glocnainpeufabrieken, Type DX151, 1050. 

t W. V. airistcnsen and D. A. Watkins, Proe. IRE, vol. 43, p. 93, 1055. 

f A. P. Kins, DtU Syttevi Tech. J., vol. 35, p. 1115, 1950. 



INTROnUCTIQM TO MICRQVAVE THEORY . - 



T/F- After reading the first paragraph of this article, we can deduce that 
it is difficult to detenninc exactly the frequency of very small waves. 

If you answered T, underline the phrases in tlie first paragraph that justify 
your ansiver. 

If you answered F, rcivrite the above statement so tliat it reads true. 



Synonyms for "thus" in the second sentence are : and 

The last two sentences of the first paragraph serve to 
two different waveguides. ' 

T/F - Frequencies that are one tenth as great as those above 10" cps. are able to 
be generated in small klystrons, magnetrons and travelling waves tubes. 

If you answered T, underline the phrases that justify your answer. 

If you answered F, change the sentence to read true. 



"Tliese sources " (top of page 221) refers to 

Tne last two sentences (first paragraph, p 221) describe two different ^parati^s. 
Itfhat function do tliese descriptions serve in the paragraph ? To 
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New SdC'iHisI 20 April 



Europe must switch on to electric vehicles 



Thp KKC should aim to eslnbiisli *'nv 
alislic" populations oi eU!rlric vehicles 
wilhin its incniber coimlries, in view 
of the ••cxlrenin uncertainlies over future 
jjupplies of trausport fuel, parlirulaiiy 
after the year 2000". This is ihc couclu- 
<\on from a report* on research and de- 
velopment for advanced batteries from 
an Anglo-Danish study funded by the 
l-EC, the Science Researrh Council, the 
Depaftnient of Industry and the Danish 
govrr nnieiit. ^ 

rne tatfict.s should he for al least u 
per rem of cars and light van.s to have 
electric propulsion by 2000. and 15 per 
cent by 2025. One obstacle seen by the 
leporfs authors- Johannes .lensen from 
Odensc University in Denmark, and 
Peter McGeehin and Ronald Dell of the 
UK's Atomic Knergy Research Kslahh'di- 
ment— is the "pai ticuiarly diihcull task" 
of dcvehipiuiJ suitable advanced bailor. 
IPS. Another is that ref^uhitions discrmv 
inaling in favour of elecliir vehicles 
{V,V<) will be needed lo attract private 
car buycMs 

AniouR llio advantages of I'.Vs are that 
the sources of fuel for transport jrt»^ 



increased to include nuclear power and 
coal. And the need for antipollution 
measures, which will probably be energy- 
intensive, is reduced. More electric 
vehicles would also spread the load on 
electricity supply networks. Coupled with 
combined heal and power (CI I V) 
schemes, this would raise the overall 
energy efficiency of the EV well above 
the 10-20 per cent of todayV vehicles with 
internal combustion engines. 

The report says that HF.C energy con- 
servation measures should include the 
development of an advanced traction 
battery as a priority. The EEC should 
support both specific battery develop- 
ments and basic research into new con- 
cepts and materials, and should start a 
study into industrial and social implica- 
tions of electric vehicles. 

Topics to be covered wonhl include the 
need lor rc-diarging facilities, battery 
exchange systems, and how to increase 
the production capacity of EV and bat- 
tel y makers. The study would also help 
drcitle who would use EVs ("second cai" 
owneis for instance) and how to attract 
people: to buy them through lower road 



fund taxes and favourable insurance 
rates, for example. 

The report also considers the potential 
of secondary batteries for "load level- 
ling" on the electricity supply network. 
Batteries would act as energy stores. 
They would be charged up at times of 
low electricity demand and supply the 
network when demand was greatest. But 
the prospects for batteries in this role 
are not as good in Europe as they are 
in the US. Europe, has a considerable 
amount of hydroelectric power, and 
potential for pumped storage schemes, 
bnih of which are methods of levelling 
electricity load. 

The authors state that in Europe, EVs 
arc more efficient iff energy terms than 
vehicles powered by internal combustion 
engines. The difference is only about 5 
per cent with present day batteries and 
hiss when the electric vehicle is fnlly 
loaded. Uut the researchers believe that 
higher energy density batteries will swing 
the argument towards the EV. More 
important, in conjunction with CUP sys- 
tems, the. battery operated electric 
motor's intrinsic efrnicnry of 70 per cent 
would make EVs considerably more effi- 
cient in energy terms. '^By supplying 
electricity from CHP stations, part of 
the waste energy inevitably as.sociated 
with the transport sector is effectively 
Ivansfeired bark to the power station, 
where it can be put to use in district 
heating," the authors say. D 



♦ £/fClMC flailenei for Cnerfr Stofflfe and Cmnttfvauon - an 



I. 



For each of the following w,rds givo on English word that n,ocns 

the opposite (4 points) 



1. to raise (L.O ; c.2) 

2. to reduce (L.4;c.2) 

3. above (L.9 ; c.2) 



4*. low (L. last line.; cT2y 



II. Comprehension Questions : (11 points) 

1. It is important to create more electric vehicles because 



2. One problem that has to be overcome in order to roach a 5^ to 15% 

the — ' 



population of e.v. is 
appropriate batteries, 



3. Apart from the usual sources of fuel used by cars, e.v.- 

also use 



'5 



can 



IV MANUALS 




IN3208thru 1n3212 (silicon) 

t V CATHODE 

Medium-current silicon rectifiers. CaUiodo ro'\- 
"^^^^^ reverse polarify (anode-to case 

CAS^^l:>A ^r^iC^ y connection) also available by adding suffix ^'R" ro tvpe 
foos) number, e.g. 1N3208R. 

a) These rectifiers are made out of . and let 

current through. 




b) Does the case come with the cathode ? 



c) If you would like a 1N3211 rectifier but with the anode con 
nected to the case, what would be the ordering number? 
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SZ^IPLE VihTEBJMS 
ENGLISH FOR MATHEI1ATICS 



4-49 



OPRN DISCUSSIONS i Some examples of topics discussed: 

- What makes scientific language different from normal 
common language? 

- What is a metalanguage? 

- Are connotations present in Mathematical languajre? 

- How about synonyms? 

Methodology: The question to be discussed is tossed at 
the class. After all students have had an 
opportunity of participating in the dis- 
cussion, conclusions are written on the board. 
Out of the conclusions, the class constructs 
the statement of a definition, or a final con- 
clusion is found. 

As an exercise, two short texts were analyzed 
in the following class, to decide which of the 
two was common language and which mathematical.: 
language . 

VOCABULARY t 

A list of words denoting numbers and symbols in English was 
discussed. Examples were read. Then the students solved the 
following exercises: 

a) Write down the numbers dictated by the teacher 
54; 39; 25j 17; 8l; ill; 578,032; 1./2; lA; 
2/3> 7/8; 3.06. 

b) Read aloud the following -Pormulae: 

- xxf + -iti = 1 
1 9 

x^ - 4(y + 6)^ = 9 for - 4 = X = 4 
362 T 15 = 24.13333 
5/-52- = 2 
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c) In the following terms, identify please 

the factors, the coefficient of each factor, 
the numerical coefficient: 

32 b 

4 a 

32 3 
5 — c y-' 

TEXT ANALYSTS! t 



a) Paragraphs like the ones shown below were analyzed, first, 
syntagmatically (each one) and then paradigmatlcally (each 
element). After analysis and comparisons were made, by the 
whole group, certain grammatical aspects had to be covered, 
like compound nouns and verb tenses. Paradigms were stretched 
beyond the content of the given paragraphs. 

"Addition is the means by which two or more numbers are 
combined and expressed as a single quantity called a 
sum or total." 

"Subtraction is the process of finding the difference 
between numbers. Unless otherwise stated, the minus (-) 
arign is used to indicate subtraction." 

"The product of an expression of two or more terms by a 
single factor is equal to the sum of the products of each 
term of the expression by the single factor." 

b) The following text was dealt with (this of course is only 
a short sample text) first from the content point of view 
to make sure that the general idea wa^; understood. This 
was done wijbh the help of questions: 

Were the contents of the Almagest originally from Ptolemy? 
How were theorems expressed in the Almagest ? 
What was the astrolabe? 

After the content is clear, regarding general ideas, the ^ * 

vocabulary was discussed to clear up any possible mis- 
interpretations. 

Q '5 ^ s*^P to analyze the language used in the text 

* ^^^^ *he functional and communicational points of view. 
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-One of the greatest documents of this second Alexandrian 
period was Ptolemy's OrPat Collection, better known under 
the Arabicized title of Almagest (c.A.D. 150). The Alma^esl 
was an astronomical opus of supreme mastership and originality, 
even though many of the ideas may have come from Hipparchus^ 
or Kidinnu and other Babylonian astronomers. Also, it contained 
a trigonometry, with a table of chords belonging to different 
angles ascending by halves of an angle, equivalent to a sine 
table according to the formula, chord = 2R sin /2 where 
R 60. Ptolemy found for the chord of 1 ,^he value (1, 2, 50), 
= ^- + L +^ = .017^^53; for the value (3, 8, 30) - 



60 60^ 60- 



32Z = 3 iin66. We find in the Almagest the formula for the 
sine and cosine of the sum and difference of two angles, together 
with a beginning of spherical trigonometry. The theorems were 
15 expressed in geometrical form - our present trigonometrical 
notation dates only from Euler in the eighteenth century. We 
also find in this book "Ptolemy's theorem" for a quadrilateral mscr 
inscribed in a circle. In Ptolemy's Plani s phaerium we find a 
discussion of stereographic projection; in his Geo^raEhia the 
• 20 position of places on earth is determined by latitude and 

longitude. Which are ancient examples of coordinates on the 
sphere. Stereographic projection underlies the construction 
of the astrolabe, an instrument used for the determination of 
position on earth, already known in antiquity and widely used 
25 until the introduction of the octant, later sextant, in the 

eighteenth century." 
The analysis of this text was also led by questions, which the 
students had to answer. Example of some questions: 

a) In line 1, why does the author say "one of the greatest ? 

b) Why does the author use "may have come" in line 5? 

c) To what does "which" refer in line 21? 

Another kind of exercise with longer texts (some pages long) was 
to make them .kim and scan the article looking for main ideas and/or 
O specific information. This was done both as class activity and as 
ERIC home work. It also was evalutated in tests. 
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SAMPLE mTERIALS 
ENGLISH FOR UPB?-N PLANNHJG 
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OR?VL COMREHENSION IN THE LANGUAGE LAB, 
"THE CITY" ( adapted from "The City" by Ray Bradbury) 
The city waited twenty-thousand years. 

The city waited with its windows and its black obsidian walls and 
its sky towers, with its streets and its untouched doorknobs. 
It was on a summer afternoon in the middle of the twenty-thousandth 
year that the city stopped waiting. 

In the sky a rocket appeared and then landed fifty yards from the 
obsidian wall. 

There were footsteps in the thin grass and voices from raen. 
"Ready?" 

"All right men. Be careful. Into the city. Jensen, you and Hutchinson 
patrol ahead." 

The city opened secret nostrils in its black v/alls and a steady suction 
vent drew air inside. The city was receiving odours from outside. 
Fire odour, the scent of a fallen meteor, hot nietal: a ship has come 
from another world. This information was given* to other machines. 
Click-chakk-chakk-chakk 

************** 

I. Listen to the tape and answer the following questions: 

(place) 



1. This city might be in 

2. Give some characteristics of this city. 

3. Who are the men that came in the rocket? 

4. What kind of reaction do the men produce in the city? 

5. Which of the men feels scared? 

6. V7Hat is going on in this city? 

7. What is your hypothesis about the captain ' s ' disappearance? 

*** ****** ***** 

8. Through the story, we can infer that the author has several 
hypotheses concerning the future of the universe. Please name 
three in relation to: a) the earth's space program b)the earth's 
relationship with people from other planets, c) other planets' 
scientific progress. 



ERIC 



FILM " THE ASIAN INSIGHT" - "SINGAPORE" 



(AUDIO-VISUAL riATERIAL) 



1. Complete the following diagram using the information provided in the 
film on Singapore; 



I SINGAPORE; MULTIRACIALISM 



1. Chinese 
Char acterisi tics : 



MAJOR GROUPS 



2. 



Characteristics : 
-non-comptetive 




17 



Characteristics : 
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DESCRIPTION 
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Pre-Columbian settlements in Mesoamerica 



i Horst Hurtling 



,u,Mf .s P.ofcsso. of Pre-Coiomb.nn Arch.tocturo and 
Utonmsm. Un,ve>s>ty ol Guad.,la,ara. Me%,co. 



About one hundred years ago the pre-Columbian cultures 
of America first attracted attention and studies hate since 
been promoted by the international congresses on Ameri- 
can cultures. Alter an m.tlal period of exploration and 
description of the great ceremonial centers, scientific 
investigations, often including restoration projects, began 
in earnest about 1930. Only in the last 20 years however, 
has a mult.disciplinary approach started to study not only 
the main sites, but all the related cultural aspects as well 
With the exception of a lew small projects, no real 
Investigation of the residential areas in the large cere- 
monial centers had been made. The general impression 
was that the people lived in small hamlets and came to 
their centers only for rel.gious fest.vit.es. It was even 
thought that no real urbanism existed in pre-Columbian 
Mesoamerica. except in Tenochtitlan. which was de- 
• stroved by the Spaniards early m the sixteenth century 
Th.8 was a well-organized large city on the present site of 

Mexico City. . , . 

New evidence, however, has demonstrated that the 
neople lived in large urban communities around tne.r 
ceremonial and cv.c centers. T.kal, the greatest known 
Maya center, was at first considered by scholars to have 
practically no permanent population, then was thought to 
have had 10 to 11 thousand inhabitants; recent studies 
now support the more realistic figure of some 50.000 in- 
habitants. . 

Prevailing ideas about the social structure of Mayan 
society have also changed. It was formerly considered 



to be very simple, probably governed by chiefs who might 
have changed a! regular inlervals ns in modern Indian 
communities in southern Mexico. Now we have proof of a 
complex, slralifitd society with a succession of clearly 
established hereditary rulers as demonstrated, for in- 
stance, by the genealogy of mco than 400 years attested 
for the governors at Tikal. 

Four characteristic examples of diHerent regions and 
periods of Mesoamerica were selected lor this survey: 
Dztbilchaltun for the Maya zone. Monte Alban for the 
Oaxaca region. Teotihuacan as an early example from 
Central Mexico, and Tenochtitlan as a very late example 
from the same area. 

Contemporary rural settlements in the Maya zone give 
' an impression of cor^ditions as they might have been one 
or two thousand years ago. The dwelling of the common 
people IS a one-room house with a thatcned roof, called 
C^oza (fig. 1). In antiquity these houses were often con- 
nected to others on a rectangular plaza, and several of 
these units were grouped around a more formal plaza 
with larger structures. There would also have been a 
temple on a small pyramidal platform, generally to the 
east (HARTUNG 1 971 ). This type of settlement pattern was 
detected in the early 1960s in the central Maya region of 
the Peten. In the most important center. Tikal. At le.ist 28 
residential nuclear groups were distinguished, each with 
a temple and a building for meetings (HA«Tur4G 1971). 

In the northern plains of the Maya zone, in Yucatan, the 
chozas were scattered in nuclear groups around one or 
more vaulted masonry buildings (similar to the one m 
figure 2) tor the chief of the clan or leader of the group. 
These buildings would probably also have been used for 
administration. 




!• Skimming ; Please read the ay^-i^i^ 

SFTti-fontent and\1en'1ns;L''iL'?or?l?!^ ^ idea of 




) 



1. A multidisciplinary approach helped scholars oo^- k 4-4- 

what Pre-Columbian se?Uements were like slncf^hL k ^^^^ °^ 

not only "^^^^ since they began to study 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

2. What information do the subtitles of this article provide? 

If the'^city!'"""' important buildings were in 

4. The ceremonial center of Monte Alban was located on 



5. The mam problem urbanists In Teotihuacan had to face was 

" L^"w\ich^?I ?-^^nTL^^1.-i-°-:^ topic Of the article' 

seitremJi?:.'^'"" characteristics of Pre-Columbian 

nJistrat'e^ "'^'"^^^ ''''' ' ^^^^^^ ^ ^^'^ 1 
^ Figure 2 is an example of 

9. What is the purpose of this article? 

~ ' — — -r ^ 

II. Scanning ; 

1. Using the information found in the artirif^ ,,v.-,-4-« 
bliographical reference of tMs wor? ' ""^^^ ^ complete bi- 

2. True or False; if False, underline what makes the statement false. 
^' C^^^i:;^^^^^^^^^ used in the study of Pre- 

b. There was no real urban planning m Pre-Columbian settlements. 

c. The great Mayan centers such as TIkal had a permanent population, 
g'nea^og"? °' - «l"lon ot their 

- gj£^f orr- --a-fb-thi ^:o^i---i-s i^t^-.. 



I n) 
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A/.. a,„u- /..v//u.r in a,U-s Jor scami. Ou-y s,uy .o,.,lur lor ,lu- ,ooJ lif. . 
because there .s anything Micred -'houl h-_t;nnjn^!.. ^dos us to 




life lived within them "'f ii„|e verifiahie 

aptly stated the problem: 

F,vc thousand years of urbnn history and perhaps as many of proto-„rban Sites means: 
h , . ' -1 ipr«.d over n few score of only partly explored s.tev The great g^^^tions 

:K.n l..ndn'!.rK^Ur. Nippur. Uruk. Thebes. H^'l-'H.- f-^^ b. lcx:ationS 
» ,bvU..i e«vera.>p:>n of three thousand years whoM.- var.t enip in.5$ ^es 

"lot hope .0 m -i>h a handful of monuments and a few hundred pages of C. places 
written records.* 



Gcxpda means: 

a. quality 

b. products 

c. sales 



:RLC 



PRECONDITIONS FOR ClUeS 

What we Vnow is that before clt'es could emerge and grow a "urnber of 
preconditions had to be met.^ Before the urban revolution couU^ aKe 
ph.cc. an agricultural revolution was necessary. Only when the agncul- 
f« " system was capable of producing a surplus wa^ .t poss We to 
withdraw labor from food production and apply .1 to the P;^^"^ " ?I 
other goods. The size of the urban population was ihusd.rccily related to 
the efficiency of agricultural workers; and agriculture remained pnm.t.ve 

for millennia. . . . • • «k« 

When the agriculturnl. or Neolithic, revolution began ,s lost in he 
dimness of prehistory, but it was a momentous event, for .1 "^^de the 
emergence of permanent settlements possible. Perhaps as early as 15.000 
y^ars ago. during the Mesolithic period, there were hamlets from Ind a to 
the Baltic area that based their culture on the use o shellfish and fish. 
Within these Mesolithic hamlets possibly were seen the earliest domestu 
.animals, such as pigs, ducks, gecse.and man's oldest companion, the dog. 
Mumford suggests that the practice of reproducing food by P'ant cu»- 
tings-as with tV date palm, the olive, the fig. and the grupe-prob.iWy 
derives from Mesolithic culture,-* 

This process of settlement entered a second stage beixveen 10.000 
and 8.000 D.c. with the systematic gathering and planting of certain seeds, 

»»••••• * 
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PFE-READING 



R«ad the following paragraph and answer the questions belowo 

, 4a Wafore rlH** cxmld eBseige and grow a 
What Mi know la ttot Mtore w«« ' ^ 

^''^'''"^^^^''tT^.-^JS^M^^^^'^y related to «» 
nsMdxMd primitive for millennia, 
a. ««t 1. the niain l^lnctIcn eKpr^ 
b. itaderllne the hey words used to exptes. audi 



HCM la sentanoe (4) 



different f ran the others? 



-i. 



th. fbUo»lns pa«9t^ »» to^tote the pr^^ 
the first dUes. 

:^ The use of' rivers ^^riSfSoi^St'SSf JSlSSSS^^^^ 

aggregation of POg^^*^;:* Sua in the vJileya ot the Nile 
gither food at a few centers. Thus J?^'^^ ^ developed a 

maSly three times the food needed. 



4 

i 

ER?C 

.vli 



The ci^ys g"*ter population d^^^ 

sedentary way of rSade! manufacturing and 

an urban culture «?P*»a;=t^iSJ bSaS too ewlve a sictal 
•ervicas. The earliest thaTthat found in the 

organiwtlon limensely moj^ com permitted 

S53 ^hZl have to do everything for himself. 

There la fairly clear evidence that ab^at 8,000 B.Co in 
-he Middle Bast there was a transformation from a 
^pjclallied tood-coUectmg culture to a culture where 
grains wwre cultivetedo j[72 



I^EADING ACTIVITIES 



'''' SL^'^jf CONTAINED IN C0LUM2I (A) WITH THE WOItt)s'lN 



urban ravolution 

date palm 

3lash->and«bum 

Indus 

palm 

city wall3 
artis2uiB 

agricultural revolution 

Mesolithic 

Neolithic 

division of labor 

storage 



1. survival 

2 . hunting and gath«ring 
3 o permanent settJfe^nts 
4oproduction of other goods 

5 . plant cuttings 

6. fiber fotrropa 

7. way of faxioing 

Soriver valley settlement 
9. siege 

lO.non agricultural commodities 
11 o herd animals 
12. cities 



B, COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING SENTENCES USING THE WORDS IN THE BOX. 

1. Pood production was significantly Increased with the uae 

of draught animals such as and 

2o in tha Nile valley three important crops werl cultivated! 

* - and ' 

3. City dwellers took precautions in constructing walls' 
around the city In order to protect themselves against 
and 



4o In Egypt, 



were used to store 



5. In the first cities, the social stratification 

began with . „ 

* — — and some peasants 

among the 



date palm 
horses 
3lege 
j^arriors 



wood 



E«rley geese wheat 

»>.^^^^ raiders conquerors 

sheep granaries priests food surplus 

agriculturists surpxus 



DISCOURSE CONNECTORS 

1. In paragraph 1, "thus" means 



Qo in smmnary 
be in additon 
c. therefore 



2o in paragraph 2. "AS a result" indicates a. connequence 

bo modification 
^ ^ Cc emphasis 

3, in paragraph 6, Since can be replaced by a. whereas 

be because 
J 7^ . c, owing to 



COMPARISON 

PRE READING EXERCISE 



1. Read thee following excerpts ttaken from the reading of the unit 
on Comparison), underlining the words or phrases used to indicate 
comparison : 

a. In general, the later each country became industrialized, the 
faster was its urbanization. 

b. The process started much later than in the industrialized nations, 
as can be seen by comparing this chart with the one at the top of 

the page ^ 

c. In spite of the enormous growth of the cities, the rural popu- 
lation of the underdeveloped countries ... is growing at a rate 
that in many cases exceeds the rise of even the urban population 
during the evolution of the now advanced countries. 

d. Most modern cities are similar to ancient cities in that the 
government buildings are found in central areas. They are different 
however, in that the ancient city has only one central area, whereas 
the modern city has many. 

e. The horse of the pre-indusrial society was able to transport 
only a limited quantity of goods, and therefore was inadequate 

as a means of transport in the industrial society. Steamtrains 
inevitably replaced the beast of burden. 



each one. State too whether the comparison is one of similarities 
and/or differences. 



3. Match the letter of the excerpt with the main criterion used 
in the comparison: 




a. 



c 



etc . 



i . 



time and unspecified items 



ii . 



statistics 



iii . 



process 



iv. 



function 



(use) 



V. 



time 



vi . 



rates 



vii . 



structure 



viii . description 
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HYPOTHESIS 

i M ■ ' ^'.-A- 

READING NUMBER ONE 



SUMMAKY l.xhihiK UN. prolecfhtts show iirhanization iremls voniiiiiiinti imtibated aver the 

{Viittti tfitaricr of this century. A world which was 29 pord'tit tirhati in 1950 and J9 percent in 197 S is proWctcd to he half 
^ nrhan hv the yew 2000. Can this rate of nrhanizntion vontinne? Onr research at the Worldwntch institute on food and 

energy proxpevtx and the future employ ment sit nation rai.\e donlitx as to whether i*rolected urhunization ratv.\ will materialize. 
^ )nc do not expect the trends of the quarter century now hef:inninu' to hv a .\iuiplc vxtrniwlntion of the one in\t ended. 

''^'t* premise tiuit urhanization trend.s will continue unnltered. leading to a 

^ world of imye nri»an a^iffh^'nerationx by the end of tins century, is underpinned hv tiifee implied assumptions: food .surpluses 

produced i/i tiw surrounding countryside or imported from abroad wUI he .sufficient to feed the hniK'i*oninf{ urban tiopuia- 
I tions ciu'up cner^\v will be asailahle to underwrite tiie additional enernv costs of urban livint:. and .sufficient protiuctive 

einployment wdl Income uvnilaldc in the cities. Neither these underlying assnmiuions nor, therefore, the basic premise are 

likely to hold. 

, , . U the trends of the past several years continue, the collective import needs of the 

100 phis tniportuii' countncA wdl eventually greatly exceed the exportable supplies from North America, paiticularly svhcn 

5t/ie iiarvest is poor. Overwhelming dependence by the svorld's cities on imported food .supplies from a single ^ivographic 
region m a svorld of food warcifv brings svith it a vulnerability to external political forces and clinmtic trends that is riskC 
uidved. ilns being the case, countries would do well to re-examine urbanization imlicies and consider svhtther continued* 
rapid urbanization and the associated growing dependence on distant food .\ui>plies is in their national interest. 

' ''"^A'tf scale migration of peofde from countryside to city requires an ainmdance 
of eiiergv. In an urban environment, additional energy is required to satisfy food, fuel, housing, and transport needs. 
Axsuiiiing no chang^^ in consumption levels, each person who moves from the countryside to the city raises svorld energy 
requirements. Ax the urban population increases relative to the rural food producing population, additional energy is required 
m agriculture to /j^'i\etote this requisite food surplus. At the same time more energy is needed to inocess tlie food and 
transport it to iirhini areas. Cheap nuclear posscr has often been cited as the source of energy for cities of the future. 11 
the eiisironinental uiul economic liroblems svith nuclear i^ower cannot be overcome, the only logical alternative, .solar posvei 
wdl require a dispersed population to be effective. 

... J, , , , , ^ assumption implied hy the proicctions of urbanization trends is that fobs 

Will he available m the cities, lint this assiimpnon is at least as qnestitmable as those in food and energy. One of the nwst 
intractable pioblenis facing gos cimiieuts in the years ahead is that of providini; employnwnt for the ratndly ssselling numbers 
of young people voining into the job nimket. I^rojectitms hy the Infernational labor Organization indicate' that the industrial 
countries svill need in create 161 million additional jobs during the 1970-2000 period, or an increase of 33 percent The 
developing coi.ntnes meanwhile niusi attempt to create 922 niilUon new jobs, nearly double the niiniber of jobs that exist 
today. . ' 

'/ A'W" fbe countryside to the city should continue nnahated, some harsh 

correcttvex sviU hkely hegiu to oinrate in the not too distant future. Among these wdl he food shortages m the cities, energy 
i/ioifoges i/int svdl bumstrmg the eammnv, and rising levels of unemidoyment. The secondary .signs of stress will he uncoti- 
tioUfible in/lalion, indeasing mitritmnnl stres.s. grosving ilependence on external food and energy imports, and an associated 
rite m extenud indebtedness'. I iiialiy. rising urban emtdoyment svoiild likely lend to social unrest and political instability, 
, . conditions on which the massive movement from the countryside to the cities 

hiis been based over the past quarter ccntniy do not appear to be sustainable. It is incumbent on poHtical leaders to recog*^ 
ntze this and to eliminate the oversvlielming urban bias in resource nllncafion, udoi>ting a much more balanced appnuich. 
one consisti'nt with the new food, energy, and einployment realities. The most effective efforts to ameliorate the problems^ 
facing cities may well be those to improve living conditions and productivity in the Countryside. 
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TUP TTT?R^N PROSPECT: RE-EXAMINING 
THE URBAN 1 ^^^^ ASSUMPTIONS 

LESTER K. BROWN 



_ ...... r 



i-pAKr ONE -.xiS'lING U. N. pro- 
it 1- icclioiis show inli:uu/:i- 
' I „on trends conliiuimB 
unahn.cdoveT.hc_.Mul quar.^ 



cenliiry. A worUI wh.ch was 29 pcrcuii 
I : ... . . u.. ii-.if iirh:iii 



in P^75 

) cy prospers and «hc fmnrc cmploy- 
■ men. siiualion raise doubts as .o wheth- 
er proiec.ed urbani/;ilK>n r.iles wil. 
m:iteruli/e. We do .u.. cxpee. the 
T'SHi. liends of .he Muarter ceiili.ry now hc- 
,,S>' «{<»'""« " """'P''' cxtr;.polalion of 

«'i^.< ihc one jusi ended, 
lift lli'i ^'•'•^'^ premise that 

' ■ iUrhanirn.ion trends will eonlnuie nn- 
^*al.cred. leading to a world of l^'U^- 
• "urban asfelomcra.ions by .he end of this 
- • century is underpinned by three implied 
assumptions; l.'od surpluses produced 
l^-'* in the surr«iunJing eoimtryside or im- 
I ported from abrond will be sufficient 
'L to feed the burgeoning urban popula- 
';';'H ''; tions. che,.p energy will he available 
1' to uiulcrwntc llic »Jdition;il energy costs 
of urban living, and sufficienl produc- 
' ". 'tive employment will become available 
. in the c.ies. Neither these u'.derly.nB 
assuntptions nor, therefore. Ihc basic 
. premise are hkcly to hold. 



l-or.y years agi) North 
American srain exports averaged 5 mil- 
lion tons per year. As ol 1950 tiKy 
^ ad increased to 25 nuU.on tons and 
•> by 1970. to 56 million tons. During the 
curren year. North America will export 
a "e t .ua.eJ 94 mill.on tons o grain ^ 
\» consumption .erms. "'"^ f""":^;^'' ' ^ 
North America are expor.mg eiu ugh 
arain .o feed. a. ihcir lespccuve con- 
Mimp.ion levels. 56.) milium Indians or 
1 1 5 million Kussians. 

■ The worll food .ladc 

nittern has been altered pioloundly m 
cSu decades. A generation ago, VVest- 
crn Surope. which was the mos. iirhai - 
t/cd region was also .he only nupo. - 
; m rS n. Each of .he other continent-. 
6 was exporting grain in a. leas, some 
u uuUy. By 1976. .ha. si.uat.on has 
S^e: cLing^d beyond recogm.ion J-, 
iir.iiv ihi! cnl rc worlJ has tome lo 
llonN^r... A.,Kncaiv.oodex,nms^ 
Ao. Africa. U.in Amciica. VVcstcin 
H iopc iuM:asteru liurope, incUidrng 
t o S\wiet Union, are net gram m.por 
Ve . r T-.hk n. A giea. amount ol 
. ?,?/fSd uSrrtidNi.o V.e .e^^^^^^ 
iiNcd 10 I'ocd ibo cilics. 



i'uilhci analysis on n 
coiiiUry by coiinuy basis shows tha( llic 
woiiJ Uiday consi^ls almosi cniircly ol 
loo J deficit counirics. Vhose rcmainiiii; 
as inipouant cxporlcrs al the gli»bal 
level can be niiiubeieil oa the fingciN* 
ol one hand. While scores ol* new looil 
iinpoileiN have enjergeil over the paM 
Uvo ilecades, not a single now expoiiei 
has eiuergedl Emerging delicits in some 
coiimnes are dtie io ihe inability l»» 
CNpaiul tood pri)diiv;lion,apace with rapid- 
ly multiplying po'piilaHions. In iither coim 
tries, ihoe delieils are a mailer »l 
inisnTaiiagcnjenl and of agricultural ncg 
led, Healing agricullure as a supchiUl 
v\bile yiMiig the cnies priority lor ih^^ 
invesimenis. All loo otien. dcficils aie 
Ihe product of bolh faclors. 

Not only are nearly alt 
counines today food importers but a 
growing number now import over hall 
of iheir gruin supplies. Among these aie 
Japan. Ilelgium. Senegal. Libya. Saudi 
Arabia. Ve^e^uela, Labanon, Switzerland, 
.ind Algeria. Gibers rapidly approach- 
ing a similar <}\c^cc ol* depeiideiice 
on imp4>ii*i^* foodstuffs include Portu- 
gal. Cosui Uica. Sri Lanka, Souih K\uca 
and Lgypi. 



IK»tv 



The Food Asbumpuoii k.«i.mi 
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In order for people .o 
move Irom .he countrysule to city, there 
' : !, •• must be a surplus of food produced 
.l^A .he rural areas that cm be u^ed to 
4 teed the dependent url....t P'M';' 
« ■ These surpluses may come Irom the 
••t Mirrounding countryside or "'"^y '"''y 
' it. •■' imported from abroad I rom the first 
■)»•♦-' urban settlements sceral ihoiisaml years 
% Leo until Ihe inidJIe ol this century, 
c.iie* ^*erc suMamcJ larijo ly. if .'->t ui- 
' W- I iirely. by ihe lood pu.duced m the 
' iurroundiiiB eoumrysido. Smce then mote 
and more cities have come to depend 
on foiul Huporls, largely ir ^ 
America. Accelerating ufl-ani/aliou mikc 
^ udweiitory has been cl.),>.ly par.iliclcU 

EWCy 'he v-!lt growth i ul sli.pn.en.s 

BBHanB/unl North America. 
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A. Summary ; Complete the following outline which includes the main 
ideas presented in the summary of this reading. 

I. PROJECTIONS OP URB/^ TRENDS 

1. According to the U.N. ^ . ^ 

1.1. Assumptions: ^ 

c. 

2. According to_ : 

2.1. : 

a. 
b. 
c. 



II. ^RELATED TO URBAN GROWTH 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4. inflation 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 



III. PREVENTIVE MEASURES TO AVOID THESE ^PROBLEMS 
1. "~ 

2. 

3. 

B. EXERCISES ON PART ON E 

1. From reading the author's curriculum in the first paragraph, what 
would you say is his main concern about the world and its future? 

2. "unabated" as used in the first sentence of paragraph #2 means: 
a. being ar full strength b. unfinished 

c. lacking help from ovitside d. unbeatable 

3 . Write below the four hypotheses presented in the second paragraph 
and indicate who proposes each of them: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

4. Give some examples of "huge urban agglomerations" from our world 
at the present time. 
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What is the relationship between the .basic Premise" and the 
"underlying assumptions" as stated in paragraph #3? 

in paragraph 3.^ t he two adjectiv es^used^wi th "ass umptions;;^^ 

The surplus of food needed to feed people in the city comes from: 
a. the rural areas b. abroad 

c. the surrounding countryside ' 

d. all of the above 

Rporesent graphically the change that has occurred in the way 
?ood has been^cquired by city dwellers from the first urban 
settlements to the present. 

Study table one and answer the following questions: 

a. Which areas of the world were still exporting grain in 1976? 

b. What are the differences between Western Europe's pattern of 
grain trade and Asia's? 

***************** 

State below: a) the author's hypothesis in realtion to the food 
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Small enterprises 

and the "informal" sector 



b) 



!^ The "informal" sector tradition in development work has 

londeci to obscure the differences between the units which 

r imprisethat mass. By lumping together the individuals, 
f tmthes and enterprises which one intuitively believes lo 
Constitute that sector, one effectively precludes analysis 
cl Its rrov/th prospects while at the same time impeding 
investigation of its diverse parts. Indeed, there is an 
emerging consensus that the continued use of the 
• informal ' sector concept obfuscates the work that has 
to be done to understand employment and housing pat* 
terns in LDCs' cities. To quote from the President of the 
African Studies Association of the U.K.: **An informal 
sector is not only a piece of needless obscurantism but 
also raises the question of whether these activities do in 
fact conslitule a sector,**' » The ILO World Employment 
Programme survey for the Sudan argued similarly that 
"our understanding of the informal sector would be en* 
hanced if we viewed it as a heterogenous, multidimension- 
al or multilayered phenomenon." To do this they distin- 
guished (our sub-groups, each of which was then ana- 
lysed separately. Their conclusion was that: 

^ The ptctura that emerges for the informal sector in the Su- 
dan IS that of heterogenous and complex activities. At its 
most advanced level, where the majority of establishments 
exist, we have the mulfttude of small manufacturing, service 
and commercial estabhsmants employing a large number 
of people who are maKing a reasonable living and who are 
there to stay Finally we have iho traditional petty vendors 
who are in transitton to and from formal sector jobs and who 
at the moment do not seem to constitute a significant portion 
of the Sudanese informal sector.^' 

1^ From the point of v|ew of housing, the shortcomings of 
the **informar' sector as a vehicle of analysis are four in 
number. First, it overlooks the fact that a proportion of 
those at work within it are only seasonal urban workers. 
At other Itmes of (he year they will be elsewhere in the 
country. \\y a neighboring LDC. or even perhaps in a dif- 
ferent occupahon wilhm the city. 
1^ The nature of the agricultural work undertaken in rural 22. spells : periods 
areas in ldCs gives rise to marked differences in the 
intensity of labor demand through the year. If farm 
work is not supplemented by rural non-farm activities 
there v;ill clearly be periodic excess supplies of labor 
timfi One response on the part of those faced with this Is 
lo sopk work in other rural areas or in the towns, with the 
mlention of returni ng in time for the next seasona l peak. 



1. luroing: putting people togetlier into an * 
irregular group . 

2. precludes ; to iinpede, to hanper. 

3. vAiile expresses: a) contrast b) simultaneity 



^QQd indicates: a) additional information 
contrast c) emphasis. 



5. Is the sentence "our understanding of the 

informal sector p^ienomenon" (parag.32), 

a knavn fact or a hypothesis? Support your ansv^cn. 
by reference to the structure of the sentence. 



6. Is the information presented in this paragra^*) 
(12) new or does it restate information mentioncx^ 
l^fore? Where and what is the information? 



7. petty vendors : trivial sellers. 

8. What is the Sudanese infonml sector cxxiiposGd, 
of? Use a diagram bo answer. 



9. ahortoomings moan; a) characte-ristics 
b) defficiencles c) features. 

10. overlooks means r ^i) takes into account 
b) ignores c) concentrates tiDO much on 

11. peak ; the highest point of degree in an 
activity. 



13. Vfliat does the author imply with * seasonal 
urban workers"? 



14. cohorts ; catpanions 

15. tenant s: people who live in rented places-*. 

16. landlords; people who own re^ited places. 
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jf Ihe goods Ihese stalls normalfy sell are packaged in a 
rfnore attractive way to caphvaU^ the tnsles of a new wage- 
^earnmg enclave, the respor^se of those small stall-holders 
who cannot slock such goods will be to sell direct lo cars 
»id passers-by. This means that not only is traffic-flow 
impeded^ but that the pattern of urban store rents is af- 
• fecled 

J^Two of the few studies which have so far looked at the 
variations contained wilhm an occupational group are 
those of Sarin and Newcombe. Sarin's study of market- 
place traders in Chandigarh. India, set out by rejecting 
^ a homogenous approach in favour of distinguishing seven 
calaqories of units, ranging from itinerant hawkers 
through mobile rchns (bariows) to hhokhas (improvised 
structure such as awnings).'" In this way he could identify 
different obstacles to the growth of each size and type of 
stallholder. Similarly, Newcombe's account of f-iong 
Kong s street traders being squeezed out by the growth 
of supermarkets shows how government intervention to 
favor supermarket growth militates against the interests 
of Ihe bulk of Ihe population, who aro best served by com- 
petition between roadside food venders located near 
their homes and places of woi^kJ^ 

Conclusions 

^ The foregoing sections suggest that there are many links 
between the structure of urban economic opportunity 
and the extent and pattern of housing demand. Analysis 
of housing needs is likely to be partial and unsatisfactory 
if it overlook^ the sorts of forces just discussed. In turn, 
further study'ol the poor m shanty towns must continue to 
break down t^e aggregated categories ("formal," *'ln- 

* format. ' ar^d "^unemployed' ) which have hitherto obfu&* 
gated' the forces m the city which create the types of 
work which become available. A first step towards tii<» 

I "IS recognising the mobility of people between^ ''stcftomi^.'" 
and the straddling of famiiy groups across these boun*^ 

^danes At the same time the attitudes which «acltio/t 
these groups bnng to housing must be analysed! imtttl8> 
light. For f^ilurevto proceed along disaggregated) llnes> 
is likely to result inappropriate public housing pravis^orr 
or private provisions which, fail lo make baatiusBialtltt© 
materials to hand. • lUf^nt 



37. Is the situation described in the .last 
two sentences of parag. 19 typical of Caracas? 
Give examples. 



30. barrows; a push cart, a handcart. 

39. av/nings; a canvas covered frame or similar 
structure that shelters a window, deck or the 
like from rain and sun. 

40. "Sarin and Newcombe" refer to places or 
names? 

41. Wbuld the majority of people in Hong Kong 
be better supplied and served by the super- 
markets or local food v^endors? 



42. Does the conclusion offer a solution to the 
problems described or does it surmiarize vdiat 
was developed throughout the article? 



43. hitherto; s o far. 

44. foregoing ; previous. 

45. Can you get examples in the article for: 

a) mobility of people bewteen and within 
sectors: 



b) the straddling of family groups across 
these boundaries: 



c) attitudes vAiich each group brings to housing 



46. Reorder the steps in reasoning developed by the author throughout the article, and 
number the paragraphs in which such steps appear. 



-Analysis of the different ways of clas- 
sifying the urban poor, 

-Illustration (case studies) 

-Formulation Of tiie problem 

-Division of the urban poor in groups 

and anal:^ ixS of their individual 
housing preferences. 

-Background information in order to 
state the problem in question. 



and analysis of its deff iciencies. 

-Brief stateraent of the possible 
solution to the problan. 



loO 



- Refutation of trac^itional classification 
ErJc ^® authordo what he promises to do in the first few paragraphs?_ 
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^ ~ CHAPTER V 

TESTING IN ESP: .AN ECLECTIC APPROACH 
Donna De F. Archibald 



1. Introductory Remarks 

1.1. The Importance of Testing --or Why Test? 

Testing undoubtedly constitutes the culminating point of any serious at- 
tempt at curriculum design and implementation. Indeed, it might be cons id 
ered the classic '^noment of truth", when both teacher and student finally 
become aware of the extent to which each has succeeded-or failed- in at- 
taining certain stipulated goals or objectives. This moment is all the 
more crucial by virtue of the relatively large ^imounts of time and effort 
that have usually preceded it. At this point, the question uppermost in 
the minds of 'the two individuals directly involved in the learning expe- 
rience (ie. the student and the teacher) is whether or not their efforts 
were well-directed or even worthwhile. 

MOT^ often than not. there are no final answers. Yet. with careful plan- 
ning and analysis, tests can provide not only an assessment of whether, 
and to what extent, teacher and student have achieved their respective ob 
jectives. but also data on which to base improvement of the teaching- leani 
ing process. Thus, by implication, the role of testing can be and. we be- 
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lieve, should be extended to include the evaluation and consequent revi; 
of related aspects of course design and implementation. 



1.2. Aims and Focus of this Study 

Since this study forms an integral part of a larger project aimed at devel- 
oping a systematized approach to the design and teaching of ESP courses in 
a particular context, the topic of testing will be discussed in accordance 
with the focus of the project as a whole, namely, the perceived need and 
subsequent search for suitable means of establishing common goals, and com- 
mon procedures for attaining them. For this reason, the topic will be trea 
ted within the following organizational scheme: Using as a basis recent stud 
ies on testing in general and, more specifically, the testing of communica- 
tive performance in Biglish as a Foreign Language (EFL) , those aspects of 
theory will be highlighted which promise to be profitably applied to the 
formulation of a framework for test development in ESP courses for post- 
first year students at the IJhiversidad Simon Bolivar ^SB). Subsequently, 
the testing methods currently utilized in these courses will be described 
irv„felati0n to the theoretical framework previously outlined. 'Hien, in the 
light of conclusions resulting from this comparative analysis of current 
theory in language testing and actual testing practices, we will propose 
what, it is hoped, will prove to be a viable methodology for formulating 
tests and quizzes in ESP courses at the USB. 

It should be borne in mind that the intention behind proposing a common 
methodology is by no means that of imposing prescribed patterns of thought 
or behaviour on individuals in charge of designing and teaching ESP courses. 
Rather, ours is more rigjhtly viewed as an attempt to establish clear, well- 
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founded guidelines with the object of avoiding arbitrary decisions, and re- 
sultant time-consuming mistakes, in the testing component of course design. 
Needless to say, any procedures or instruments utilized for testing purposes 
must necessarily confom to the specific teaching- learning situation faced 
by teacher and students in a given ESP course. 

2. SnmP Fundamental Aspects of Testing 
2.1. Testing as a Form of Evaluation 

As a rule, the tem -testing" is included within the wider concept of "eval 
uation", the latter being broadly defined as the making of comparisons be- 
tween any person or entity and a previously established model or criterion, 
in this sense, evaluation and judgment are synonymous. Within the more re- 
tricted context of educational evaluation, three main types can be distin- 
guished: (a) evaluation of the administrative and organizational aspects of 
an institution; (b) evaluation of the effectiveness of teachers responsible 
for implementing a given programme; and (c) evaluation of student achieve- 
n^nt of course objectives (Villarroel 1974). Central to all three types is 
comparison-either explicit or implied-between certain established ai^ns, 
goals or objectives and their actual accomplishment. Implicit in this clas- 
ification of educational evaluation is the idea (briefly mentioned in the 
Introductory Remarks) that evaluation plays both a diagnostic and valora- 
tive role in curriculum design and implementation. The diagnostic role cor- 
responds to a process of formative evaluation, while the valorative role 
is more closely related to what has been termed summative evaluation (Bloom 
et al. 1975; Gage and Berliner 1979). 

It has been pointed out in both studies that summative evaluation is es- 
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sentially an administrative technique in v^iich classroom teachers are rarely 
involved, since the emphasis is placed on determining in a general way the 
extent to which the broader administrative and curricular requirements have 
been mot. Hence, this is a job for outside experts ''skilled in measuring 
achievement, attitudes, opinions and interests, and in examining the econom- 
ics , management, and politics of education." (Gage and Berliner, 1979, p. 
701) Formative evaluation, on the other hand, does fall within the compe- 
tence of the teacher whose aim is precisely that of detennining whether a 
student has mastered the specific learning objectives for a given course. 
Should there be any discrepancies between the desired and actual outcomes, 
a formative evaluation will be instrumental in pinpointing a specific prob- 
lenLiirea. The object is not necessarily to rank or categorize the student, 
but rather to help both teacher and student to concentrate on the particu- 
lar types of learning activities necessary for attaining the objectives 
(Bloom et al. 1975). This type of evaluation is carried out with the stu- 
dent and not on him (Villarroel 1974). 

An obvious conclusion that can be made from even this brief discussion of 
the concepts of formative and summative evaluation is the relativity of the 
term ''evaluation". It therefore follows that the selection of instruments 
for "evaluative" purposes will he circumscribed by the kind of information 
one expects to obtain, as well as the particular uses to which this infor- 
mation will be put. Since the role of evaluation , whether summative or for- 
mative, in curriculum design falls more appropriately within the area of 
systems analysis applied to educational and instructional planning, ^ for 
purposes of this paper, the term evaluation will be used in the sense of 
testing , defined as the process by means of which the objectives established 
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for a course are compared with student achievement of these objectives 
(Villarroel 1974). By this definition, a test is: 

" a systematicpi^cedure for measuring a sample of a pej- 
son's behavior in order to evaluate tftat behavior against 
standards and norms" (Gage and Berliner, 1979, p. 686J. 

This definition warrants some explanation of the terns used in its config- 
uration. 

2.2. Achievement Testing: "Minimmi Essentials" vs. "Maximum De velopment" 
The choice of a systematic or standardized approach is, as mentioned above, 
justified on the grounds of the obvious advantages of such a procedure over 
irregular, unsystematic observations. Measuring can be broadly defined as 
" a quantitative estimate of a person's ability or achievement" (Gage and 
BerUner, 1979, p. 686), yet this estimate may be either objective or sub- 
jective. An objective test is one which lends itself to reaching a consen- 
sus in the interpretation of scores obtained. On the other hand, a test is 
said to be subjective if attaining a consensus proves difficult due to the 
existence of criterial differences or even the impossibility of establish- 
ing criteria. The learner's behaviour is sampled because : (a) tests must 
rely only on what is observable if they are to be considered a rational means 
of estijnating achievement; and (b) it would be impractical, if not impossi- 
ble , to specify all the specific learning outcomes for each instructional 
objective at the developmental level (Gronlund 1978). In this regard, it 
should be kept in mind that "...failure to distinguish between instruction- 
al objectives that are considered minimum essentials and those that encour- 
age maximum development has caused considerable confusion in both teaching 
and testing" (Gronlund. 1978, p. 41). As defined by Gronlund, minimum essen 
tials are typically low- level, easily attainable outcomes which serve as 
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prerequisites to further learning, while the developmental level, exempli- 
fied by such cognitive abilities as canprehending . applying, interpreting 
and thinking critically, represents objectives which students may attain in 
varying degrees but which can never fully be mastered. 

Nora- refere nced vs. Criterion-referenced Testin g 
It has been stated that the purpose of a test is that of evaluating . as 
opposed to merly measuring, a sample of the learner's behaviour, lhat is to 
say. the measurement process supplies numerical data, but it is the judgmen 
tal interpretation of this data in relation to standards or nonns that makes 
testing such a valuable tool for assessing an individual's achievement or 
ability. Noims are used in nom- referenced testing as a basis for interpret 
ing an individual's score in relation to the scores of other individuals 
(Gage and Berliner. 1979. p. 690). Standards are characteristic of criterim- 
referenced testing where the aim is that of measuring the learner's ability 
With respect to established and absolute criteria. TTius. a student's numer- 
ical score will be interpreted differently depending on the standards used. 
Accordingly, it is well worth noting that 

"...at the developmental level of learning where maximum a- 
chievement IS the goal, useful standards of perfo ma^rare 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to define. E. It 
IS usually necessary to describe test perfomance in rela- 
tive tenns; that IS. m terms of where a given test score 

Slitii^ ?°!|fiP^r'''K^^^ group... the test scor? indicates a 
°f achievement only; therefore, the nature of 
the group must be taken into account when (interpreting) the 
score" (Gronlund. 1978. pp. 44-45). 

Since an achievement test is essentially a means of obtaining a sample of 
student behaviour, it follows that this sample should reflect both the in- 
structional objectives and the content em^ohasized in a particular couree. 
The likelihood of obtaining a suitably representative sample is increased 
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if test preparation adheres to the type of systematic procedure recommended 

by Gronlund (1978, p. 48): 

" 1 State the general instructional objectives and define 
each objective in terms of the specific types of be- 
havior students are expected to demonstrate at the end 
of instruction; j j • *u« 

2. Make an outline of the content to be covered during the 

instruction; , , *u 

3. Prepare a table of specifications that describes the na- 
ture of-Jthe test sample; 

4. Construct test items that measure the sample -of student 
behavior specified in the table." 

The importance of setting up a table of specifications cannot be overempha- 
sized for, in addition to facilitating classification of test items with re 
gard to course objectives and content, the table also serves as a method 
for determining the number of test items needed to obtain a true reflection 
of the objectives and topics stressed throughout an entire course or part 
of a course. This statement should not, however, be taken too literally. 
Rather, the classroom teacher should seek to ensure at all times that tests 
are, in fact, probing achievement of objectives in modes or contexts which 
do not mirror those in which teaching was effected. Otherovise, achievement 
tests might easily degenerate into mere tests of memory. Yet another advan- 
tage of the table of specifications is the very positive contribution it 
can make toward enhancing test reliability and validity , although to a large 
extent problems connected with reliability and validity are obviated by 
criterion-referenced tests. ^ Besides its utility in test designing, the 
table of specifications can also facilitate the essential diagnostic func- 
tion of tests, thereby enabling teacher and student to pinpoint specific ar 
eas of inadequate achievement necessitating further instruction. 

2.4. Testing Communicative Perfonnance: Item Types and Formats 

A survey of the bibliography related specifically to the testing of English 
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as a foreign language yields much valuable infomation conceding standard- 
- izcd proficiency tests. However, two studies fCohen 1980 and Carroll 1980) 
stand out as particularly relevant and applicable to testing a learner's 
co^icative performance as this has been envisaged by members of the ESP 
section at the USB. The applicability of the above studies can no doubt be 
attributed to the following factors: 

(al their emphasis on test development for courses based , as those 
at the USB are, on a conmunicative and functional theoiy of language; 

(b) their comprehensive and objective treatment of a variety of item 
types, including both discrete-point and integrative items; 

Cc) the clear distinction made between proficiency and achievement • 
testing (primarily in Cohen's study) and their definitions of key terms 
coimionly used for describing test questions; and 

(d) the wealth of practical guidelines and suggestions for the lan- 
guage teacher faced with the necessary, but no less complex, task of de- 
signing tests which are reliable and valid measures of learner achievement. ^ 

In accordance with the dual aim of stressing those aspects of tests and 
test items which make for a relatively economical process of tes: design 
and. at the same time, promoting the testing of functional language abili- 
ty , Cohen argues in favour of adopting what he has termed a "distinctive- 
element approach". It is suggested that 

". . .instead of talking about discrete-point items and inte- 
grative items separately, w^ give more focus to items and 

tll^ thTi^ I V^^^ integrative. Such an approach encour 
ages the teacher to pay attention to all the things that a" 
particular item tests for." (Cohen, 1980, pp.64-65) 

TTius. a distinctive-element approach would involve fundainentally an an- 
alysis of the various components of a given test item, that is, the item- 
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stimulus fomat , the it^-resoonse foimat, and the tested response 

iour,5 in order to ascertain precisely which language features are being 
elicited by the item and whether the, response behaviour is being measured 
directly or indirectly. The exaniple cited by Cohen is that of a cloze test 
which is in fact "an indirect test of integrative reading ability in that 
it is not assessing reading ability directly, but rather the ability to 
write words into randondy deleted blanks as a measure of reading ability" 
(Cohen, 1980, pp. 64-65) . A cloze test can therefore be classified as an"in 
direct integrative test". 

The distinctive-element approach is also very much in keeping «ith the com- 
unicative- functional requirement of distinguishing between vgagS SSS. - 
for teaching as well as testing purposes. As indicated by Carroll Om. 
this i,vlies that test items cannot be selected on linguistic grounds alone, 
and indeed specification of how the testee requires to use the language is 
essential. In other words, the test designer- like the curriculum plnnner- 
must be aware of the testee 's co-unlcative needs. By this token, vocab- 
ulary, gra-ar and pronunciation are "contributary linguistic skil.s" (or 
••minimum essentials^^. in Grohlund^s terminology) and not final criteria 
for conmunicative performance. 

On quite similar gro»ds. a case is made for the use of integrative items 
for testing functional language ability (communicative perforaance) in the 



classroom: 



" the very systems of meaning that have been identified to 
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meaning (the information content of the material); 'contextu 
al' meaning, consisting of text- level cohesion and discourse- 
level realization of functional categories like 'assertion' 
and 'justification'; and 'pragmatic' meaning (referring in 
1980 '^°"^67) ^° attitude and purpose of the author)" (Cohen 

Nbreover, it is pointed out that while, in theory, discrete-point items 
test a series of points separately and integrative items test several points 
all at once, in fact, scsne discrete -point items (known as "hybrids") really 
test more than one point at a time. Indeed, multiple -choice items (the as- 
sumed discrete-point item type par excellence) can be designed so that each 
distractor is illustrative of a particular kind of inability to understand.^ 
Then presumably the testee who selects the correct alternative would be dem 
onstrating achievement of a particular aspect of functional language abil- 
ity specified in the course objectives. 

Nevertheless, " the demands of authenticity ( a concept basic tc communi- 
cative test development) will often conflict with the need to produce a re 
liable testing instnment" (Carroll, 1980, p. 37). In effect, the test de- 
veloper must confront the challenge of effecting a rigorous measurement 
of language-based performance while striving to maintain the essential fea 
tures of communicative behaviour. In a critique of three test format cate- 
gories (ie. open-ended, closed-ended and restricted- response)^, even though 
acknowledging the maximum authenticity and relevance of an open-ended for- 
mat, and the scoring objectivity and economy in marking afforded by a closed 
ended fomiat, Carroll favours a restricted-response format since, to a 
large extent, this test format combines the flexibility of the former with 
the scoring objectivity and economy in inarking of the latter. Restricted- 
response items are also considered relatively economical to construct, 
while open-ended items are at a disadvantage owing to problems of compar- 
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ability and economy. The objection to closed- ended items is based on what 
is viewed as their excessive restrictiveness and a possible '^backwash ef- 
fect" on teaching programmes. 



2.5. Implications for Testing in ESP 

However, in referring to single-focus tests--in this case, tests of read- 
ing comprehension- -Carroll allows that a " major focus on reading and un- 
derstanding a text suggests keeping to the closed-ended or restricted- 
response formats" (Carroll, 1980, p. 39). This possibility is exemplified 
by sample items for a variety of skills amenable to testing taken from the 
Munby list. And finally, Carroll observes that "...in ESP what is being 
tested is not a general language mastery, but the ability to perfom appro- 
priate communicative operations requiring specified language skills and in- 
sights in specified subject areas" (Carroll, 1980, pp. 58-59). 

In this section of the paper an attempt has been made to synthesize infor- 
mation on testing gathered from a variety of sources \>*iile placing special 
emphasis on those aspects most relevant to our purposes of testing student 
achievement in ESP courses at the USB. If it is at all possible to reach a 
conclusion, it is that which has alreac^ been aptly expressed by Gradman's 
resum^ of research in EFL as reflecting the notion that " there are far 
too many limitations in current research to make a compelling case for any 
one 'best' procedure " (Gradman, 1978, p. 44). The implications for test- 
ing are that perhaps " the besj: way to test in the classroom is through a 
multifaceted or eclectic approach, whereby a variety of methods are used " 
(Cohen, 1980, p. 11) and, basically, this is the view which has been taken 
* by ESP teachers at the USB. 
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Admittedly, the theoretical background of testing is a fascinating and es- 
sential preliminary to establishing a coherent framework for test develop- 
ment, but it is time we delved into the realities of testing as conducted 
in our particular ESP teaching situations. 

3. Current Testing Methods in. ESP Courses at the USB 

3.1. Course Objectives as Testing Objectives 

The concept of needs anaysis is central to ESP, both in the initial stages 
of curriculum planning and for subsequent steps in course design and imple- 
mentation. Hence, if the objectives of a course can be said to reflect the 
learner's needs, it is equally true that test objectives will be a reflec- 
tion of course objectives. That is to say, the initial process of assess- 
ing learner needs determines the objectives of an ESP course which, in 
turn, are the basis for decisions concerning the type of testing methods 
to be employed. Similarly, information provided by the student profile fa- 
cilitates the task of the test developer, who then has a clearer notion of 
what type of testing methods and instruments would be most apt for a given 
kind of testee. ^ 

3.2. Testing in Context 

Yet, test characteristics will derive not only from certain sociolinguis- 
tic, psychological and pedagogic considerations, but also from the partic- 
ular administrative structure of the educational setting in which instruc- 
tion takes place. At the USB, teachers must endeavour to combine the for- 
mative character of criterion -referenced achievement testing with the ad- 
ministrative requirement of ranking students on a scale from 1 to 5 (where 
5 is the maximum) over a three-month period. This requirement is further 
conditioned by regulations stipulating that at least 60 percent of the 
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student's final course evaluation must be known by the withdrawal date, 
which usually falls sometime soon after mid-term. However, within the lim- 
its of these broad institutional directives, the teacher enjoys complete 
freedom as to the type, frequency, purposes and ultimate evaluation of the 
testing methods employed. 

In ESP courses offered to students of Architecture, Biology, Computer Sci~ - 
ence, Electronic Engineering; Mathematics and Urban Planning, the nature of 
tests is chiefly determined by the fact that reading comprehension emerged 
from the needs analysis as the primary objective to be pursued in those 
courses. Considerably less emphasis is placed on the objective of listening 
comprehension, while speaking and writing are introduced, not so much as 
objectives per se , as teaching strategies in the interest of greater moti- 
vation and dynamism in the classroom. The levels of difficulty of tests are 
set in relation to those the students have shown themselves capable of han- 
dling during similar classroom tasks. The frequency with which students 
are expected to take quizzes or tests depends on the overall organization 
of the course into units or modules, as well as administrative deadlines 
for making grades available. Another factor influential in determining fre- 
quency of testing is the degree of student motivation for following a given 
ESP course. For instance, in ESP courses taken as elect ives motivation is 
usually higher than in the obligatory courses. Consequently, teachers of 
obligatory courses often have recourse to testing as one means of ensuring 
regular attendance on the part of students. 

In fact, this somewhat coercive role of testing is never entirely absent 
from testing in an institutional context, the difference usually being one 
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of intent on the part of the teacher • Seen in a more positive light, test- 
ing motivates the student to focus attention on course objectives and ma- 
terials throughout the instructional process and just prior to taking a 
quiz or test. The role of testing is thereby extended from one of post facto 
assessment to include a direct, simultaneous effect on the instructional 
process. Accordingly, continuous evaluation is a characteristic feature of 
ESP courses at the USB. 

3.3. Determining Test Content 

Once the general focus and aims of testing have been established, the next 
step is the specification of test content, that is, it then becomes neces- 
sary to describe the kinds of behaviour to be elicited by the test. In this 
respect there are basically two factors which must be taken into consider- 
ation: 1) what it is we want to test; and 2) how to test it (Cooper 1972). 
The answer to the first question is easily obtained by referring to the 
general and specific objectives foimilated for each ESP course: we are 
testing reading comprehension and, to a lesser extent, listening compre- 
hension.^ However, in order to make decisions pertaining to precisely how 
student attainment of these objectives should be elicited, some delibera- 
tion is required. 

As Cooper has observed, there are many factors of a practical nature in- 
volved in deciding how to go about eliciting appropriate language perfor- 
mance: 

" The particular operations which are chosen for the test 
will depend in part on their suitability for examinees at 
a given age and at a given level of English proficiency, 
in part on the difficulty of writing items to embody such 
operations, and in part by the limitations imposed by time 
and money." (Cooper, 1972, p. 338) 
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The particular linguistic or contextual content of tasks should also be 
considered. In other words, teachers must decide whether a given item type 
actually will test the aspect of functional language ability in question. 
At the same time, it must also be borne in mind that "...just as an item 
could test for more than one objective..., so one objective. . .can be tested 
by more than one item and by more than one item type ... (Cohen , 1980, p. 7)". 
The fact that there are many more items through which it is possible to 
measure any one feature of communicative performance reveals, therefore, 
that the problem of specifying testing operations is essentially one of 
adequate sampling. At present, the selection of the number of test items 
used to evaluate a given objective, as well as the point worth of each i- 
tem or set of items, is established on the basis of the im,oortance of the 
objective in terms of the entire course programne, and hence the amount of 
time and effort dedicated to this objective throughout instruction. 

Because students are mainly required to handle difficult conceptual mate- 
rial written in English and related to their specific subject areas, a 
typical test of reading comprehension is centered around a reading pas- 
sage similar in thematic and linguistic content to those the students 
have been dealing with in their normal class sessions. The length and de- 
gree of complexity (both conceptual and logico- linguistic) also reflect 
the types of texts students are accustomed to handling in the ESP courses 
for their specific subject areas. But, despite the existence of "core" 
objectives at the more general level, many more specific objectives are 
peculiar to each ESP course. Even in cases where objectives are actually 
shared, there may be variations in the way they are focused. Any such var- 
iations are naturally reflected in the adoption of different approaches 
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to testing achievement of these objectives. In view of these differing 
degrees of emphasis accorded to the teaching and testing of many objectives, 
in conjunction with the existence "of a wide range of item types which teach- 
ers can draw upon when developing testing instruments, one-to-one compari- 
sons would be unnecessary and perhaps even impractical. Certain common ten- 
dencies are nonetheless discernible. 

As a group, the membe:^s of the ESP section share the belief that: 

'\..a reading test should (not) have very many straight vo- 
cabulary items, items which test only the dictionary defini- 
tion of a word and so could be answered without reading the 
passage at all. Vocabulary items should test the meanings of 
words in a particular context.'' (Pimsleur, 1966, p. 221) 

Students are therefore required to guess the meaning of unknown words from 
the context in which, they appear. Likewise, it is considered that items 
should test the student's knowledge of how English is used for a partic- 
ular purpose in the reading passage. For this reason, test items seek to 
elicit comprehension of notional, propositional, contextual and pragmatic 
meaning (cf. Cohen's definitions of these terms in 2.4). The student is 
not therefore required to demonstrate a knowledge of English usage (gram- 
matical or lexical). Instead, syntax and lexis are tested only in so far 
as they are necessary for determining comprehension of the different layers 
of meaning in text mentioned above. 

3.4. Typical Item Types and Scoring Formats 

Within these shared criteria of a very general kind, teachers of ESP cours- 
es adopt a number of item types in accordance with the requirements of each 
course. Owing to tlie limited time available for test construction- -and the 
undesirability cf spending long periods of time correcting frequent quizzes 
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' and tests- -ob"' ctive scoring formats are preferred over more subjective 
types, although the latter may be used occasionally for evaluating projects 
and oral presentations. Moreover, as Carroll has noted, tfie-ilms of reading 
comprehension would appear to be best served by the closed-ended or restric- 
ted-response formats, such as, fill-in-the-blanks, True-False, or matching. 
We have also found that these formats lend themselves well to testing both 
minimum essential and maximum development objectives. Multiple-choice items 
are also used for testing objectives at both the "enabling" and the "devel- 
opmental" levels. On occasion, the inclusion of indirect integrative items 
(such as, cloze paragraphs, cloze dictation and diagram completion) is promp- 
ted by the desire to impart a greater measure of authenticity to our tests. 
Unrestricted cloze items are never utilized since they are better suited 
to testing proficiency than achievement. Rather, whenever possible, cloze 
items are constructed which serve to summarize infomation presented in the 
test reading passage. In order to facilitate scoring objectivity, a list of 
words or expressions which have been deleted is supplied. Such a list may 
include the exact number of words deleted, or the exact number supplemented 
by a distractor for each one, or simply several other words or expressions 
aimed at diminishing the possibility of answering later questions by a sim- 
ple process of elimination. Generally, the process of test writing culmi- 
nates in having other teachers proof-read the items and their accompanying 
instructions. If necessary, corrections are made previous to printing and 
administration of the tests. 

3.5. An Eclectic Approach to Testing 

All things considered, the current approach to testing in ESP courses at 
the USB is indeed an eclectic one. TVo main factors have been influential 
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in bringing this about: 

1. the lack of any established, clearly defined methodology for test- 
ing functional language ability; and 

2. the present limitations of linguistic science amd its consequent 

inability to draw up a conclusive list of every kind of behaviour necessary 

1 2 

for adequate communicative performance. 

In spite of these limitations, we are still of the opinion that since we 
have access to information regarding the purposes for which the student 
needs English, it is possible when testing to concentrate on those key as- 
pects--such as, reading skills and specialized terminology- -percieved as 
most relevant in a given ESP course. In this way, comprehension of notional, • 
propositional, contextual or pragmatic meaning can be tested to the extent 
that this is indicated by the needs assessment and corresponding course 
objectives . 
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At present the ESP courses are still at the pilot stage and the testing 
component- -perhaps due to its sequencing in the overall scheme of curricu- 
lum design-- is no exception. Since course materials and methodologies are 
now going through the inevitable trial- and-error process, teachers are 
understandably not yet in a position to construct definitive testing in - 
strunents. Nevertheless, even these interim tests and quizzes are subject 
to some degree of evaluation. On the basis of the level of performance of 
the class or of individual students, in addition to feedback obtained from 
a questionnaire, tests are evaluated, for the time being informally, with 
respect to the following criteria (adapted from Cohen 1980) : 

1 . Clarity of instructions to the students 

2. Appropriateness of time allotted 
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3. Degree of student interest in the tasks 

4. Relationship perceived between the test items and course objectives 
and materials 

5. Level of difficulty of items^'Csince these are achievement and not 
proficiency tests, an "easy" item tends to be considered a good 
one; a bad item--one that a majority of students, including the 
better ones, answered incorrectly- -would be interpreted as indica- 
tive of flaws in teaching or learning strategies or, possibly, in 
the test item itself) 

6. Appropriateness of scoring procedures and weighting 

7. Ease of interpretation of the test scores 

8. Extent to which the test measures what it was intended to measure. 
The fact that current testing methods have been relatively successful, 
from both the students' and the teachers' points of view, can probably be 
attributed to the close connection maintained between teaching objectives 
and materials, on the one hand, and testing objectives, on the other. We 
are, nevertheless, aware of the need to formulate a perhaps no less eclec- 
tic, but certainly a more systematized, approach to testing. Only then 
could test results seriously be considered as a valid endorsement or crit- 
icism of the instructional process and its outcome in ESP courses. 

4. Conclusions: Toward a Systematized Approach to Testing in ESP Courses 
In the interest of jgreater clarity, the table below summarizes the infor- 
mation presented in Part 3 of this paper. The components of test items 
generally used for testing reading and listening comprehension in ESP cour- 
ses at the USB are classified following the distinctive-element approach 
proposed by Cohen (1980). 
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Table 1. General Characteristics of Test Items in ESP 
Courses at the US B 

• — * 

r 



ITEM- STIMULUS FORMAT 


1) Written stimulus (usually passage stim- 
ulus, paragraph or sentence stimulus be 
ing more rarely used) 

2} Combined oral and non-verbal stimuli 
(e.g, videotapes, slides, photographs, 
diagrams- -either with or without accom- 
panying oral texts 


ITEM- RESPONSE FORMAT 


1) Written response (usually of the struc- 
tured, short-answer kind (e.g. matching, 
ordering, completion- -of diagrams, ta- 
bles, sentences or paragraphs--, true- 
false, fill-in-the-blanks, translation 
of short phrases, multiple-choice, etc.) 

2) Oral response (e.g. reporting- -this 
response format may also be used in 
ordinary class sessions, although not 
on more formal testing occasions 


TESTED RESPONSE BHWIOUR 


Accuracy, speed and Quantity determined 
by: 

1} Specifications in course objectives 

2) Degree of emphasis placf^d on testing 
certain objectives .In relation.lo. oth- 
ers 

3) Student capabilities and general know- 
ledge of English 

4) Limitations of specific item-stimulus 
and item response formats 
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*Ihe reader wishing_to obtain a more specific idea of the forms taken by 

the item types summarized in the preceding table should refer to the Appen 

dix, where a sample of test items from each ESP course is presented. 

r 

On the surface, the above tabular synthesis of test items would appear to 
indicate a coisiderable degree of homogeneity among testing methods utilized 
in ESP courses at the USB. Were we merely to limit our observations to the 
level of synthesis, this conclusion might probably bo acceptable. A more 
analytical approach, however, might well reveal that, in the event that 
any such homogeneity did exist, it was essentially fortuitous. For although 
the ESP courses possess certain "core" objectives derived from a common 
theory of language and language teaching, this does not necessarily imply 
that homogeneity in testing methods and instruments will automatically 
come about. In fact, the circumstances under which tests have had to be 
developed, that is, at the tail-end of an ongoing process of course design 
and materials production- -simultaneous with teaching- -for ESP courses at 
the pilot stage, has tended to militate against the formulation of a co- 
herent "policy" for testing in these courses. 

A look at actual tests, complemented by interviews with the teachers who 
designed and wrote them, does confirm the existence of a tacit, albeit 
fortuitous, agreement as to the purpose of tests and the most appropriate 
foim they should take. Nevertheless, such uncoordinated efforts are nei- 
ther adequate nor desirable, especially when seen in the light of our ul- 
timate goal of establishing a systematized approach to the design and 
teaching of ESP courses at the USB. In short, shared viewpoints do exist, 
but participants in the project feel that these should be translated in- 
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to a coherent methodology which could be commonly applicable to test devel^ 
opment in our specific teaching situations at the USB. Clearly, any method- 
ology proposed would have to be comprehensive enougli to constitute a viable 
framework for test development in ESP courses covering six different spe- 
cialty areas, and yet not so ample that it defeated its very purpose. 

Fortunately, the task of elaborating a suitable methodology is facilitated 
by common agreement as to the focus and objectives of ESP courses. There is 
also uniformity with regard to the purpose of testing: tests are used as a 
means of determining student achievement of course objectives; to identify 
student strengths and weaknesses with regard to specific points; to help in 
assigning a final grade to eadi student; and to provide feedback for revis- 
ing course design and teaching strategies, as well as the tests themselves. 
It is the area of the actual specification of test content that now requires 
clear, well-defined guidelines which are based on sound theoretical princi- 
ples. In order to meet these requirements, the process of establishing a 
common methodology for test de\'elopment could be divided into six (6) stag- 
es as follows: 

1 . The organization of an internal seminar to serve as a forum for 
ESP teachers to cany out a critical analysis of certain key concepts in 
testing on the whole, and more particularly, in testing functional language 
ability, having as their objective the identification of those aspects 
which could be adopted unanimously by the group as a viable framework with- 
in \A\ich to carry out test development and evaluation; 

2. Assuming that the internal seminar confirms and strengthens the 
current tendencies for testing in ESP courses as described in Part 3, par- 
ticipants would then familiarize themselves with the criteria and recom- 
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mended procedures for elaborating tables of specification (as in Gronlund 
or Bloom, for example) , and acquire practice in making such tables them- 
selves ; 

3. Subsequently, tables of specification draivn up as the basis of de- 
fining test content for each ESP couii^'^&uld be submitted to group dis- 
cussion and criticism; 

4. Then, taking into account the framework agreed upon in Stage 1, 
and the course -specific tables of specification drawn up in Stage 3, par- 
ticipants would develop testing materials for particular units or modules 

of their courses; 

5. The resulting tests would be given to the students and informa- 
tion obtained from them would be processed and utilized according to the 
purposes of tests previously stated (cf. foregoing page); 

6. Finally, tests would be revised and modified if this were indica- 
ted by the results of Stage 5. 

In this way, we might aspire to produce tests which at least approximate 
the ideal of carrying out a rigorous measurement of language-based ability 
v*.ile maintaining the integrity of the essential features of communicative 
behaviour. As language teachers, our ultimate goal is the creation of test- 
ing instruments which truly reflect our pedagodical aims. 



NOTE 



The sample items from each ESP course given m the 
following Appendix are based on corresponding read- 
ing tex?f,-Wr^otherwise indicated. Some items 
used for testing listening comprehension have also 
been included. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
|1 - Multiple Choice 

• •.-i.'.fii.'' 



In architectural design all of the three main elements assist each oth 
m providing a coherent and efficient plan. 

a. aid b. attend c. negate d. follow 



* Jhe°arc^\*tL*r^^ — ?? ° representation of what 

the architect hopes will become an actual building. 

a. present b. current ^ c. up to date d. real 



The architect does not first plan a building for convenience, and then 
for construction and aesthetic effect. 

a. therefore b. next c. in addition d. more than 



abllltr^o'drar"""'"*' °^ architecture, then, is an 

a. in addition b. at present c. therefore d. at that time 



'4- ' 



Circle the correct alternotive to indicate how the following connectiv ^^ 
are used in the text. ' 



— irrespective of (Par, 1, line 6): 

a) purpose b) comparison c) exclusion d) reason 



|< Label the following sentences by selecting from the list provided the 
language function which you consider most outstanding in each one. 

i :' 

' ' Beauty either resides in, or is caused by, the form itself or the 

perception of it. 

first great class of aesthetic theories comprises those which 

r^j;' consider beauty as the primary result of specicffi formal relationships. 

' concept is of special importance because Schopenhauer sees 

the expression of structure as basic in architectural beauty. 

result B. comparison C, classification 
D. cause-effect E. process F. reason 20G 
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1 

Which of the following ore not anthropometric units of measurement? 

a, the meter b, the hand c, the cubit d. the mile e. the foot 



Which of the following ideas is NOT expressed in the text? 

a. We use psychological references in order to measure 

b. if Is'easler^t; perceive a pattern of alternation when the 
+im« involved is considerable. 

c ^^;e eloquent use of legato rhythms demands very acute judgment 

* and sensitivity on the designer's part. 
d. A complete enjoyment of architecture involves the xntuxtrye 
measuring of space over a certain period of time. 



The perceived closeness or remoteness of the buildings in an architecturol 

complex basically depends on , — <> 

a. the relation of the "architectural complex as a whole to its 
surroundings 

bo the space existing between the various buildings of the 

complex L. u 

c, the geometrical calculation of the distance within the 

buildings 

• d. the complexity of the design of the buildings themselves 



The statement ".o .Optimal distances can be measured, but here again the 
rules governing the phenomenon are not likely to be simple" implies 
that • 

• Oo the measurement of optimal distances is a uniquely difficult 
task 

b. due to the complexity of the rules governing this phenomenon, it 

is impossible to measure optimal distances 
Co it is just as difficult to measure optimal distances as to hypoth 

size about ideal spatial arrangements 
do it is easier to evaluate the distances between buildings than to 

measure optimal distances 



The purpose of this reading is to 



a. teach the layman how to go about measuring and judging scale 

b! explain why we feel uncomfortable when a percept does not conform 

to our expectations ... .u-*- 

c. show how scale is determined using both subjective and objective 

criteria c • • 

d. explain how the designer creates the expectation of size m a 

building ^^j^^ 



3'''' 



coalesce (line 3) 

2» appendage (line 4) 

3. display (line 9^ 

^4. proper (line 14) 

^5. strains Tline 18) 

6. overlay (line 31) 

7. juggle (line 34) 

^8. other than (line 37) 



B 

a. manifest, show 
bo apart from 

c. vary, change 

d. influence 



adJiticn, extension 



f* merge, blend 
go tensions 

ho well-behaved, polite 
i. in addition to 
... j« manifestation 

k. suitable 
1. species, type 



Match the concepts taken from the texts we have read during the trimestre 
with the corresponding paragraphs. *Put the letter of the paragraph next 
to the number of the concept. 



CONCEPTS 



PARAGRAPHS 



4 o Apart from the 
energy that pervades 
it, oo .space cannot 
^ be said to exist phys- 
ically. 

5. There has emerged 
a way of building whose 
spatial characteristics 
are marked by openness 
rather than enclosure...; 
a kind of architecture, 
new in Western history, 
in which one often has 
the feeling of being in- 
jHe and outside at the 
E^fcne time. 



D. If architects are to continue to do useful work 
on this planet, then surely their proper concern , 
must be the creation of place — the ordered impo- 
sition of man's self on specific locations across 
the face of the earth. To make a place is to moke 
a domain that helps people know where they are, 
and, by extension, know who they are. 



E. Architects can form a concept of the total 
spatial structure of a building from the plans 
and sections, just as a musician reads a score. 
The concept arising from the plans, however, is 
but a weak substitute for the real thing: it 
lacks scale, the color and texture of the mate- 
rials, the effects of natural and artificial 
lighting, and, above all, the ambiental quali- 
ties of the building itself. 



2U3 
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True or False , 



p|l - •■ — 

T — F A good architect will think of design first in terms of use, then 
* in terms of construction, and finally in terms of aesthetic effect. 




t-.F Our"ui^to" exp^ with distances between objects stems from 

. . our perception of complementary forces. 



^ * TITf BecausVthe distances between objects are perceived as a reality, 

■11 and not as dead, empty spaces, we are able to make judgements 

about distance. 



- Ordering 

"Something extraordinary happened which caused the manor house and its 
f . .. w^ If Ufe to change." Put the following list of events in order according 
to what happened first. 

a. the cold climate moved south 

" b. sun spots and/or 
~~" c. the food supply was affected 
d. volcanic activity 

e. there were icebergs in the Atlantic 

f. fertile land froze solid 

g. weather got colder in the Arctic Circle 

h. it was too cold to stay alive in winter 



- Tnfnrmation Questions 



Tn Tiarv^(sTi;^. tl. ocTiviti.7^rti;^^n« and th. observer: 

a) alike? 

b) different? 

^tK) 

What effect is obtained : 

a) by moving two buildings further apart? 
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fri P Completion 



"Paper architecture" may bo defined as 



When we see a building for xne first time we are faced with the problem 
of determining its identity, its from us, and its 



Two types of rhythm mentioned in the first paragraph are 



Measuring and are similar in that both involve 



A contradiction of the size expectancy established at any given point 
results in because we experience a building as a 



One can say that the space between buildings is empty if 



4 

i 



The designer's plan does not constitute a work of architecture until 



Claustrophobia and standing on top of a mountain or inside some grent 
building are examples of 



The music analogy is used to illustrate 



ERJC» outhor's purpose in writing this article is to 
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Use the words in the list provided to complete the following paragraph. 
The completed paragraph should summarize the main points of the texto 
Use each word or phrase only once* Every word corresponds to a blank. 

^ aesthetic theories of architecture may be 

main • those which 



into 



of 



beauty as a 
perceived and 
structure 



of the way in which 



are 



which consider that the beauty of an 



its ability to 



certain values or 



conceptions, _ 
that beauty is 



, For the ^ / critics belonging to the 

class, the sense of beauty is essentially autonomous 
it is to meaning or other 



the expressionist 
on expression. 



sustains 



point of view 

forms 

functions 

conceive 

two 



express 
dependent 
consequence 
formalists 
lies in 



divided 
those 

architectural 

basically 

unrelated 



first 

categories 
irrelevant 
since 
while 



- Open-ended (Restricted) 



Draw (sketch) examples of the two types of rhythm correspondences 
mentioned in paragraph 4. 



..^Throughout the reading, the author discusses the key concept of 
"expectancy" or "expectation". Cite an example given by the author 
which illustrates our ability to modify our expectations or to 
justify their unfulfilment : 
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BIOLOGY 

- Multiple Choice 

Water is carried to the farthest leaf of the plant by means of 

a. capillary action b. nolecule suction c. atmospheric pressure 



- Matching 



Matdi the items from column A with the items contained in column B and C : 



1. since (par. 4, line 3) 

2. so (par. 4, line 7) 

3. even though (par. 6, line 3) 

4. moreover (par. 6, line 6) 

5. nonetheless (par. 17, line 12) 



B 

(SYNCmB) 

however 
furthermore 
because 
as a result 
in spite of 



(FIWCTIONS) 

cause-effect 
additional information 
consequence 
contrast 
definition 



Match the ideas in column (A) with the words appearing in column (B) 



a. environmental factors acting on an organism 

b. male clasped to female bullfrog 

c. female manatee 

d. lack of fertility 

e. living in groups or societies 
f- feeding relationships 

g. Dead Sea 

h. a group of manatees 

i. marine incrust rations on platforms 



r-n^i-"^^^^^*^^^ communication 

tiyc 



212 



B 

herd 

fouling 

barrenness 

gregarious 

estrus 

brine 

amplexus 

niclie space 

incchanorcception 

food web 



- True or False 
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M3st hemit crabs engage in lengthy courtships, while in cocmut crabs mating 
is a quick, simple and infrequent event. 

Honeybees prefer the alfalfa flc«ers because they c^e equipped with a largo 
aiTOunt of nectar. 

me faster theVoduction of thyroxii^e the sloweVthe rate of metabolism. 

The'^id^^^h^^^^ the least melanic and stiff-chair covered part of the 
wing, therefore it is this area that gives wings their thermoregulatory properties. 



- Selection 



Check (-} the terms defined in the film. 

semilunar valve 

artificial heart valve 

blood 
« punp 

heart - lung: madiine 
* veins 

coronary arteries 

oxygene 

nutrients 

middle layer 

flow 

hardening of the arteries 

OO2 
lung 

- Ordering 

Put the following in the order in which they appear in the passage. 

- tlie function of insulin 

- the result of iodine deficiency 

- the effects of removal of the pituitary gland 

- the process leading to loss of body weight 
ERXC " function of hormones 

^^BMsam - the function of the endocrine 21 3 
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- Information Questions 



Wiiy is interferon called a "wonder drug" ? 



Wlien will scientists be able to explain the weird spread of cancer cells ? 



•.mat .ust be uone before considering the new discovery a conplete success ? 



What role does the gut play in the spreading of the di 



sease ? 



Wliat is the difference between glucagon and cholecystokinin ? 

Are researchers convinced that one day in the future thpv i^iii i i * 
xnatate the photosynthesis process ? ^ive a reas^foJ^^ur Lswer '° 



The first reason for mapping human genes, is a fact or a hypoth 
Underline the linguistic clues to justify your answer. 



esis? 



What is the function of the last sentence in paragraph (2)? 



Which paragraph would you consider to contain a brief surn^ry of the article ? 



ERIC 
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- Completion 

Chloroplasts contain and these are conposed of 



The function of the cell nucleus is 



The bending of the stem is caused by a naturally produced 

plant hormone. 



Fill in the blanks using the words in the cloud. 

When the valve is deffective and therefore it can not control the flav of blood, 

we have a • 

are vessels that supply the heart with food and nutrients 

and penetrate through its muscle wall. 

is a strong pain caused }fA\en the total blood supply to the 

heart is not sufficient. 

The lower parts of the heart are calle d . 

^ are one cell thick vessels that permit O2 and nutrients 

to diffuse through the cells. 

A blood clot in the brain causes a . 
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Find in the text a synonym for the following connectives (look for them in 
paragraplis 4, 5, 7, 9). 



a. that is 
c. even if 
e. since : 



b. while : 



d. for example 
f. nevertheless 



Complete tl;e rollowing diagram using the information contained in the last 2 
sentences of paragraph #10. 

^ 4 



COMPLETE THE TOLLOWING OTTLINE BY RETRIEVING INFORMATION FROM THE READING 'THE 
HUNMNGBIRD AND THE CALORIE 
BE BRIEF AND CQMCISE. 



Birds' .general diaracteristics. 



A. llummindbirds' 
concerns 



these factors induce 
them to : 



in order to : 
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- Open-ended (Restricted) 

EESCRIBE BRIEFLY THE DIFFERENCES AND SIMILARITIES BETWEEN THESE TWO ORGANISMS. 




Describe the cliolera organism. 



Reason out the results of the experiment. Draw conclusions from the results, 



Indicate the four topic sentences present in the text between paragraphs 4 and 9 
by writing only tlie first two words and the last two of each sentence. 



PROVIEE A BRIEF DEFINITION FOR THE POLLOIVING TERN6. 
hive : 

forager : 



thermogenesis 



RJC 
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COMPUTER SCIENCE 

^ Multiple Choice • 



Which of these components is usually contained in the CPU? 

arithmetic-logic unit 

output 

^ auxiliary storage 

none of the above 



Which of the following statements describes a keyboard terminal? 
^it may be used only as an input device. 

it may be connected to a computer system by a telephone line. 

^both 

neither. 



Which of these statements is true? 

the storage u.iit controls the operation of the computer system. 

the supervisor is a program that controls the operation of the computer 

system. 

the storage unit contains the program being used by the computer system 

and i/o data for that program, 
all of the above. 



One of the problems of telecommuting would be: 

a. employee turnover 

b. gasoline waste 

c. people working without supervision 

d. people with physical defects. 



The term "compunications" 

a. is used to emphasize the influence that computers have had on the 

of communications. 

b. was first used by science-fiction writers. 

c. describes the link that exists between computers and communicatioi 

d. wan established i- order to use it in coins as exchange items. 



T\)e purpose of the "Dow Jones, the publisher of the..." (page ll8 - first 
column, pa>*agraph 3 under "two-way mini-radio...) is to: 

a. add new information about microwaves. 

b. emphasize the disadvatages of satellites. 

c. support the idea that satellites can be more economical. 

d. reinforce the idea that satellites and microwaves can bp combined. 



ERIC 
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* - Matching 



Match the following: 

fastest access time (a) magnetic disls 

(b) magnetic drum 

^slowest acces's time (c) magnetic tape 



(d) data cell 



Match the following: 

^storage unit 

arithF.etic-logic unit 



control unit 



(a) performs required operations on data 

(b) common link between all devices in a 
computer system 

( c) interprets instructions 

( d) i ssues commands 



- Completion 



Instructions to the computer system are interpreted by the 
and then issued as commands to other components. 



The new generation of communication includes the combination of 
and • 



One of the advantages of the voice-recognition units developed by Westinghouse and 
^'^ Exxon and described in paragraph 8 is the fact that the incoming telephone calls 
would be answered by a instead of a _ • 

Usini^"information from the reading, comple te the fo llowing Table: 

' MAY BE USED IN FAR FUTURE: 



COMPUNT CATIONS 
DEVELOPMENTS 
AND 

DEVICES 



ERIC 



ALREADY IN USE{ 



WILL BE USED IN NEAR FUTURE 



213 



- Information Questions 
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What two types of information are placed in storage by the input component? 
• — . and 



From which component (s ) does the arithmetic-logic unit obtain data to operate 
on ? 



How could telecommuting "make traditional offices obsolete"^ 
(be specific and brief) 



- Open-ended (Restricted) 



.Write one similarity and one difference between cables or micrown,r<:,c 
satellites. microwaves and 



Compare advantages and disadvantages of punched cards and magnetic tapes, 
Consider: record length, storage capacity, type of processing and speed. 



Choose five verbs followed by prepositions and apply them in computer-related 
si*:^^ itions : 

switch through, remove from, break down into, be connected to, be impressed with, 
leave for, correct in. 



ERIC 
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ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

t 

- MiiH-iple Choice 

Qioose the correct option to complete the meaning o£ each o£ the sentences below. 

there is no clear dividing line between conducters and 

insulators, it is very useful to make a distinction between them. 

a. However b. So that c. Although 



^Vhich o£ the following is prdblably cheapest (least expensive) : 

A. Intel 8048 

B. " 8748 

C. " 8049 

D. " 8021 



\Vhich of the following works at a faster rate :. 

a. discrete bipolar integrated circuits 

b. 16 bit general puipose microprocessor devices 



Random access memory devices are most often used fo 

a. personal computers 

b. general purpose microcomputers 

c. dedicated tasks 

d. reprogramning 



221 



- Matching 
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Read this description 



A relay is a switching device for opening and closing one or more electrical 
circuits on receipt of an electrical signal. 

A sinple kind of relay consists of two parts, a switdi in a high voltage 
Circuit which is operated by a spring loaded armature and a Iw voltage electro- 
magnetic circuit. 

Tlie electro-magnet conprises a soft iron core shaped lie a horseshoe. Eacli arm 
of the core has a coh wound around it. The coils are connected to each otlicr and 
to a battery through an on/off switch. 

Mien the switch is closed, the electro-magnet is energised, and the armature is 
attracted towards it. This closes the contacts and enables 4:he current to floi^ 
through the high voltage circuit. iVlien the switch is opened, a spring pulls the 
armature away from the magnet, and the contacts open again. 

Now match the letters with the parts of a relay; 

high voltage circuit 




a) 



Relay 



a. 
b. 
c. 

e. 

f. 



extracted from: Nucleus 
Engineering . (Dudley- 
Evans, Smart and Wall, 
1978), p. 43. 
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- Completion 

Study the following paragraph and fill in the blanks with the appropriate words : 

•The resistance of a conductor decreases when the cross -sectional area 

Thus, the the cross -sectional area, the 

the resistance. In other words, the resistance in invesely proportional to the 
cross -sectional area." 

"As we raise the anode voltage, anode current increases." 

testate the above sentence by filling in the blanks with the correct expressions : 
Tlie the anode voltage, the anode current. 

A synonym for "throughput" would be (p. 13, par. 2) 



Plug into" (p. 14, par. 3) means 



•These resources^^ (p. 12, col. 2, 1.5) refers to 



223 



FUNCTIONING OF AN APPARATUS: 
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Look at this diagram: 



battery 



belt push 



beli 




electromagnet 

make and break contact 

spring loaded armature 

clapper 



Electric bell and circuit 



inSe?^'^^^ ^his text using a word from the columns A. B. C when 



A 

through 
back to 
towards 
away from 



B 

when 

until 

then 

at the same time 



C 

stops 
starts 
continues 
consists of 



An electric bell circuit a battery, a bell and a bell push 

connected as shown in the diagram the bell push is closed. 

the current flows the electromagnet and a magnetic field is 

^n? ll lf," '"'''^'^'^j' — ^^^^^citd the electromagnet 

and the bell to ring. 

— make and break contact is opened, and this the 

flow of current the electromagnet. The magnetic force 

actmg and the spring pulls the armature its initial position. 

— ^ the make and break contact closes, the current flows and the 
cycle agam. The current to flow the bell push is 



Extracted from: Nucleus, Englineering 

Du3ley- Evans, Smart and 
Wall, 1978), p. 54. 
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• 



The three necessary conponents . for asseinbling and integrating a custom micro -coirputer 
system are : ia. . . 



men making the choice of what famly °£."^^^°P^°^f,^^°^ jL^SJher^ir 

major decisions to be made. One is choosing the CPU, and the other is 



Intel's 8085 is an example of 



_ Open-ended (Restricted) 

• 

Give examples of whei^ you could apply single-chip microcomputers. 



Conpare and contrast 
POM 



EPRDM_ 
RAM 



P9" 



ERIC 
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- Information Questions 

» 

kVIiat is the meaning of "expertise" (pg.ll, par.l) 



What is "bus" (p. 14, col. 2, par.2, line 2) ^ 



What are the two veits in the sentence on p. 14, last par., first sentence ? 



Wliy were "Standard building blocks" developed ? 



- Trans lotion 



Translate the following paragraph : 

A body with a considerable excess of electrons has a strong negative charge • 
one with few electrons has a strong positive diarge. TIius, there is a difference 
of potential which exists so long as there is no means of electrons escaping or 
nuclei gaining the electrons they lack." 



ERIC 
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MATHEMATICS 

c 

- Multiple Choice 



Which of the following words represent exact numbers? 

a. a dozen d- a couple 

b. a quarter e. a lot 

c. nost f • a week 

Whidi of the following conmunicative functions is used here: 

a) instructions 

b) classification 

c) exeniplification 

d) cause and effect 

e) process 

Whid. ^rthe following scientific a..as we« not developed during the 
Renaissance? 

a. logarithms 

b. technique of solving equations ^- 

c. complex numbers ^ f 

d. mathematical notation 

e. the use of the abacus 

Which of the following were consequences of the development of machines- 
in the XVII- th centur/? 

a the study of trigonometric tables 

b*. the stu^ of the quadrature of the circle 

c. the stu^' of motion 

d. the study of change in general 

e. the study of theoretical mechanics 

What'^as a similar conclusion of both Platonists and Cartesians? 
a. That there was a harmony in Universe. . . ^ 
^c- K ^ 7Z\"^T'J^^or^^^l reas^. 
i: rwirJifcrvanW^fnera??- for coordinates. 
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Matching 



Join the inatching words or phrases 



1. statistics 

2. arithmetic 

3. solid geometry 

4. fractions 

5. music 

6. trigonometry 

7. algebra 

8. multiplication 

9. differential calculus 

10. calculus 

11. plane geometry 

12. whole nunfcer 



a. formulae 

b. harmony 

c. triangle 



k. subtraction 
1. probability 



g. product 

h. line 



i. integer 
j. piramid 



d. decimal point 

e. functions 

f. rate of change of functions 



Please locate the following names on the drawing: 

abscissa - ordinate - quadrants - axes - intercepts (x,y) 
origin - radius vector - coordinate system 



Give a numerical example to illustrate each of the following concepts: 
(give a sinple exanple) 

a. an unending number 

b. the absolute value of a nunfcer 

c. a column of numbers 

d. to 'borrow a number* 

e. a factor 

f. to round up 

g. a fraction 

h. to bring down a digit 

i. the remainder (division) 
j. a quotient 

k. a grand total 228 

1. a difference 




P 
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Completion 

Expressions consisting o£ »ore th^ three te™s are called 

IiTan algebraic for«la. a co*inati» of sy*ols representing n.™bers 
is called an ^ ■ — ' 

. ■ 4:^«m thP values o£ 'x' and 'y' , we 
When we locate a point's posrtxon t^^Z 
say that we 



-me lowest conmon denominator (LCD) is used to 



- Information Questions 



What was the Almagest? 



What was 



Man's attitude toward Mathematics ... 

.i::tssi^ireSKr^^-sr 

A during Hellenism? 
d).*.'.durini the Roman En?)ire? 

What was the difference between ..Arithn^tica'. and ..Logistics"? 

What part of sentence (1) does sentence (2) explain? 

How many cases of mathematical activity are mentioned in this paragraph? 
Could you please enumerate them? 
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Whidi sentences contain opinions o£ the author o£ the book? 



4 



Which sentences "contain definitions , and o£ what? 



Which sentences contain ^plications o£ the discoveries? 

Why are Leibniz, the Bernoulli brothers and Huygens mentioned together 
in this paragraph? 

Why does the author use 'Vas closely related'^ (past tense) and then 
"is often considered" (present tense) in sentence (1)? 



- Ordering 



Order chronologically the names of the following mathematicians: 
Eudoxus - Pithagoras - Thales - Hippocrates - Euclid - Zeno 

- Translation 

Write out the following expressions with words: 
a b ^ (a b)^ 



a - b 




( q/~ 



)P = ( a^ )P = a ^ 



- Combination (Translation & Dictation) 
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URBANISM 



- Multiple Choice 



"Pinpoint" as used in the last sentence of paragraph two is similar to: 
a. become visible b. highlight c. show up with d. realize 

.or, "But wait", as used in the 7th. sentence of paragraph 1, 
The expression "But waxx , cio 

implies ' contrast c addition 

a. reinforcement d. conxras, 

d. rewording e. similarity 

"in th7last sentence of the secjd^paragraph we can |f S^tJ^^ollowing^^ 
phrase: "victim of its own colorful success . ± » , 
to: 

^ - 4. c. the wax museums 

t: 'the ??sMnr!ndustry 

According to the last paragraph, S.P. is different from other American 
cities in that 

a. San Franciscans spend money to beautify the main streets of their 

b^^D^wntown S.P. has kept its importance for being the center of 
activities. 



The evolution of the first cities in the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates was possible 

due to the existence of adequate water supply and fertile soil, 
h* because the area offered the possibility of exchanging knowledge 
^oSg te^IrS cStures as well d favorable living conditions, 
c. bfcause several cultures and tribes mixed for thousand of years. 



d. both a and c 



According to the author, which of the following is an implication from 
the example given in this paragraph? 

a there will be more places to go shoppin^r 
b*. population density will decrease y,,,....^„„ 
n there will be more uniformity in the buildings 
S: mo?e pSople will come to the area in order to do their errands 

231 
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Looking at the cases described In the text, the people mostly favored 
by the in-kind program have been (choose the ones mentioned in the 
article): 

a. part-time students d. people possessing ol d 

b. divorced women 

e. old people 

c. people bearing physical defects f. juvenile delinquents 

Select from the following list, the word(s) related to the main idea 
of the first paragraph. 



a. each dot 

b. pointillist paintings 

c. landscape 

d. light-colored 



e. nothing special 

f. buildings 

g. uniform units 

h. closely-knit 



i. each point 



The first sentence of this paragraph: 

lUntroduces a new point in the development of the article 
ii)summarlzes the information of the pr^iSJs paragraph 
iii)presents some additional information to com??e?f SSat has been said 



In the fourth paragraph the author includes several o-r<+< * 

projects being built in S.P. today. ?rom the lis? a^fi^i^^^"^ °^ ^^^S^ 

ones mentioned by him. S^^®" below, check the 



a. too small scaled for S.P. 

b. built without sensitivity 

c. too large for S.P. 



d. alien to S.P.'s nature 

e. owned by many people 

f. singly owned 



PACT OR OPINION (If opinion, whose is it?) 

a. The city of Hartford seems to want its residents 

to keep their homes even though they owe tax money. 

.b. The people that have a debt due to taxes can be 

very useful to the city. 

« c. Mary Haley is 41 years old and untrained. 

_d. The city generally gets most of its money from taxes 

on land property. 



Is the information contained in this paragraph 
a. com.pletely proven 



^b. hypothetical ? 

ERIC 
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O REASONS FOR YOUR ANSWER ( you may use Sp^ilsh if you want) 
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- Motching 



look at-the follov-ing words in context and match them with the synonyms 
on the right: 



Line 

22 

46 

47 

48 

78 

98 

98 

116 

49 

115 



W ord in Co ntext 
therefore 
shift 
outskirts 
although 
thus 

realm 
moreover 
linked 

rise 
however 



Synonym 

1. in addition to 

2. boundary areas 

3. hence 
'4. domain 

5. even if 

6. nevertheless 

7. in contrast 

8. connected with 

9. emergence 

10. increase 

11. movement 



^4 A r^oiiimn (k) with the words in column (B). You 
i:ir5c%r^^l/c?Sri;1ciSg"sirrficla?ly trough the reading. 

B 



Fertile Crescent 

crossroads 

silt of the delta 

written tradition 

merchant- traders 

literacy 

Sir Leonard WooHey 



Ur 

urban life 

gems and precious metals 
Tigris and Euphrates 
communication among cultures 
more rigorous systems of thought 
early Egyptian urban life 



- Completion 



In Hartford, people can pay their taxes to the city either with_ 
or, if eligible for the in-kind program, with 



The term used to define a person who owes the city taxes is 

and the property is said to be if the taxes have not been 

Q paid, 
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the**^^^ P^^agraph, the author makes allusion to the differences between ' 
the " .and 

rtpv^?«ifl ""^erstand the current process of urbanization in the under-^^ 
aeveiopea countries. 

tpfn^'JiS^ author, in the development of urban life, writing has 

been the major cause of: -^^j w-tj. bj.ng nas 

a/ 

Pill in the blanks using the words in the box. 

a. With the data in this paragraph, the author wishes to make a 

between the ^in cities of advanced nations and cities" 

. In this way he_ the main 

point he has made throughout the ""^^^ 



/defines/ /Africa/ /non-industrial countries/ /Australia/ 

/third paragraph/ /increase in density of population/ /distinction/ 
/illustrates/ /economic growth/ /classification/ /article/ 

/growth of urban population/ 



Pill in the blanks using the information given in the paragraph: 

For cities to develop, 

and__ were necessary factors. Because cities promoted 

innovations, took place, and these could be 

further developed on the udsis of an , especially 

the one regarding the_ 

Of the words underlined in the text,^rite in Column A the words used 
to express the function of cause-effect; in Column B write the words 
that indicate the cause and in Column C write the words that point out 
the result or effect. 

COLUMN A COLUMN B COLUMN C 
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- Information Questions 



Pill-in the diagram below using the information provided in the first 
extract. 



SAN FRANCISCO'S DOWNTOWN 
Viewed Prom 



The 



or East Bay 



man-made 



Character i sties:. 



in 



The 



blocks 



Characteristics: 



- Information Questions 



Why are changes in San Prancisco's downtown so noticeable 



Please look at paragraph three, sentences three (3) and four (4). Wha1 
is the relationship between sentences three and four? 

In sentence six (6) of paragraph three, "everyone" is used twice. Does 
it refer both times to the same people? Why or why notr 

Is the author's opinion of S.P. a positive or a negative one? Write dowr 
t?ree eSli^it markers to support your answer. 



What are the two elements being contrasted? 

vs . 



Write down the words used to express the function of contrast 



Which are the criteria for such contrast? 



NOTES 

1. The formative evaluation o£ the ESP courses taught at the USB is dealt 
with in Alfonso (1981). 

2. Gage and Berliner (1979) define test reliability as the degree of preci- 
sion, consistency or stability of a score over a period of time, that is, 
whether or not the test enables a testee to achieve the same score on the 
same or a similar test taken shortly afterwards. Reliability is of para- 
moiflfit importance in proficiency tests since they are generally used as a 
basis for making crucial decisions about an individual. On the other hand, 
test validity is essentially concemed with the question of whether and, 
if so, to vAiat extent, a test actually measures what it is designed to 
measure, Spolsky observes that "...the central problem of foreign lan- 
guage testing, as of all testing, is validity. With tests of the first 
class (achievement tests), used by classroom teachers in the control of 
instruction, this problem is not serious, for the textbook or syllabus 
writer has already specified what should be tested. With tests of the sec 
ond class (proficiency tests) it remains a serious difficulty for we have 
not yet found a way to characterize knowledge of a language with suffi- 
cient precision to the guarantee the validity of the items we include or 
the types of tests we use" (Spolsky, 1975, p. 153). Although content val- 
idity may not pose a problem criterion- referenced achievement tests, 
teachers should be aware of thelack of watertight rules for construct 
validity when using such tests as a basis for decision-making. 

3. Despite being less recent than the works of Carroll (1980) and Cohen 
(1980), those of Pimsleur (1966) , Cooper (1972) and Cartier (1975) also 
provide valuable insights into the nature of foreign language testing 
Which the teacher/test developer should find particularly useful. In 

our view, Language Tests at School (Oiler 1979) is an essential reference 
work for teacners interested in reaching a clear understanding of the 
differences between pragmatic and discrete-point testing approaches and 
how these fit in with the cojmiunicative- functional notions of use and 
usag e. However, because Oiler's work isdirected more toward proficiency 
testrng, we found that Carroll 's--and even more so Cohen 's--work was 
more relevant to the aims and focus of the present study. 

4. ''Functional language ability", as defined by Cohen (1980), is "the a- 
bility to use target language knowledge in natural oa naturalistic com- 
municative situations." 

5. Cohen (1980) defines the item-stimulus format as that part of an item 
which elicits data from a student, while the item- response format indi- 
cates how the student is to respond to the item-stimulus. Therefore, an 
"item type" consists of the contoination of an item-stimulus and an item- 
response. The tested response behaviour refers to the accuracy, speed, 
or quantity of the testee 's responses to an item-stimulus. 

6. The comprehension objectives listed by way of exanple (Cohen, 1980, 
p. 58) are understanding: 

(a) the explicit or implicit meaning 

(b) the conceptual meaning 
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[^') Z ^S^i^Srb^trLf ^a^cf the text and another though 

cdiesion devices 
(e) a gramnatical relationship between words 

??o^, completion, cloze (restricted- response) . 

ft See Dolanvi (1981) and Ross-Jones (1981) for a detailed discussion of 
^' ?he Se^assessmint and objectives coinponents of the project. 

9. Naturally, we are -re a^^^^^^ 

unable to reach a consensus concerning tne pr ^ i^i^e processes , 
tion between language ^nd^thought (in the sense i^^„. por the 

r^^e'n.'^tJl^r^"^^^^^ and testing 

S^rSlon^ertSr^arat?^^^^ ^^o?ff'«"y l^^^' 

eHot by an adequate theoiy of reading or of ^^^f^ Zle ln^ioring 

iftJf fa^tin^^h^^pSs^^ --i"^ 



dures 



^ • • A A«iioT.in fiQ8n for the rationale behind this aspect of 
Se Sirin^of ESpTi?h^^^ 

11. See Curiel (1981) for in-depth information concerning materials used in 
the ESP courses. 

ir. -hv^o fir^t asoect will be dependent to a large ex- 

12. Clearly, progress in the first ^specr^wiii ^ conclude, as- 
tent on any advances which are "^^e in the second we m^ 

Harris does, that "testing of ^"fS^flell of l^e testing and t^ad- 
state of flux and uncertainty as the fiel^ been identified which seem 
ing generally... A "^^^^ °f/,g\M?y enough wui the conventional tests 
II cSr^a i^^^^^^^^ '-r-* 

rra^g^^^LXfsS^e^^^^^ acceptance- (Harris. 

1979, p. 29). 
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' " CHAPTER VI 
PROCEDURES TO FOLLOW IN THE EVALUATION OF E.S.P. COURSES 
Genoveva Llinares de Alfonzo _ 



• 



1 , Introduction 

The term 'evaluation' is familiar to anyone who in one way or an- 
other deals with teaching. For most people it brings to mind the 
related term 'testing'. Yet, 'testing' is only one manifestation 
of 'evaluation'; 'evaluation' is ultimately associated with a great 
number of functions and processes. As Beggs and Lewis put it: 

"Teachers evaluate students when they assign grades. 
Principals evaluate teachers when they rate theit in- 
dividual teaching capabilities. Superintendents eval- 
uate principals, and school boards evaluate superin- 
tendents .Teachers evaluate their instructional mate- 
rials, and students evaluate their teachers . 

' (Beggs and Lewis, lyrstP-o' 

In order to cover all areas mentioned above, a definition of eval- 
uation should be broad and flexible. Dressei's definition appears 
to be a very suitable one: 

"An evaluation is both a judgment on the worth or im- 
pact of a program, procedure, or individual, and the 
process whereby that judgement is made". 
^ (Dressel, 1976, p. 1) 
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2. Evaluation as a Part of Curriculum Design 

For the purposes of this paper the term * evaluation' encompasses 
one of the seven steps of a project,(l) When a piece is taken a- 
way from the whole, as in our case, it becomes more difficult to 
understand its functioning and functions within that whole. It 
is therefore necessary to consider the complete set of steps which 
make up the process of systematizing E.S.P. course design, so as 
to clarify the one step with which we are concerned here. 

Several authors facilitate descriptions of the above process from 
'''the perspectives of both the general field of curriculum develop- 
ment, and the field of E.S.P. Apart from slight differences in 
Style, terms used, and specificity of each stage, all models fall 
into a general pattern. As an example of this, and for purposes of 
clarification, a chart is provided comparing the models given by 



Gagne and Briggs (197^, p. 228) and Mackay (1980, p. 9) arid with our 
own version, seen as a result of the blending of the core features 
present in both models. 



1 

This paper is part of the project "An Experiment in Systematized Course 
Design for E-S.p.at the Uniyersidad Simdn Bolfvar" , in 
which a group of professors are engagea in the task of designing courses 
for students in the areas of Architecture, Biology, Cbmputer Science, 
Electronic Engineering, Mathematics and Urban Planning. 
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Gagne and Briggs Mackay E.S.P.Poject (U.S.B) 
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Teaching strat- 
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Testing. 
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procedures . 












8. Field testing: 


3. 


Formative eval- 


7. 


a. Short-term 




formative eval- 




uation. 




evaluation. 
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uation . 








b .Long-term 






U. 


Summative 


7. 




9 . Adjustments , re- 




evaluation. 




evaluation. 




visions . 












lO.Summative evaluation 











From the above it would appear that course evaluation occurs at the 
end of the design process.lt should be remembered though that for 
any evaluation to be usefu; it should take piece in a cyclical fash- 
ion. An item is evaluated, inpipoved, tried out and evaluated again in 
a never ending sequence. 
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3. Kinds of Evaluation 

3.1. Formative and Summative Evaluation 

The evaluation of courses has commonly been assigned the two varied 
functions of a) identifying strengths and weaknesses within lessons, 
units, or programs, and b) assisting planners in the procedure of 
decision making towards improvement. These two uses reflect the u- 
sual distinction between formative and summative evaluation, pre- 
sent in the previous tables. 

The difference between the two types extends itself also to the 
time time of application of each one, and to the persons who gather 
and use the information. Formative evaluation takes place while the 
program or course is being developed, and the most suitable person 
to carry it out is the teacher who can perceive the advantages or 
shortcomings of an element while it is being tried out in class. Sum- 
mative evaluation, on the other hand, is undertaken when the deve- 
lopment of the feature in question, i . e. , lesson, unit or program, 
has already been completed. It rests on information gathered by 
outsiders and serves to help planners or administrators make deci- 
sions concerning the final adoption or rejection of an item.(Gagne 
and Briggs 197A) . 
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3.2, Evaluation of Processes 

Among the many authors who deal with the different kinds of eval- 
uation that should be carried out we find Dressel (1976), who sug- 
gests the following main types: 

- planning or developmental evaluation 

- input evaluation 

- process evaluation 

- output evaluation 

interestingly enough, each one of these evaluation, types can be 
identified with one or several of the steps we have mentioned to 
be integrative of course design, i.e., planning evaluation is equi- 
valent to what we have done trough our needs analysis and objec- 
tives stages; input evaluation is equivalent to our stages of ma- 
terials production, teaching strategies, and testing; process eval- 
uation is equivalent to what we call short-term evaluation, and 
output evaluation identifies with our long-term evaluation. 

With respect to ttie-^^elationship between the formative and summa- 
tive types of evaluation and the four types mentioned above, Dressel 
has stated: 

"Gennerally, planning, input, and process evaluation 
are tentative and formative -they are used in deve- 
loping a program. Output evaluation, to the extent 
th^it it is used for feedback, development of alter- 
natives and improvement, is also formative. To the 
extent that it is used for retaining, modifying, re- 
placing, or eliminating a program, it is summative. 
Thus, summative and formative refer more to the nat- 
ure and finality of a decision than to the role of 
evaluation". (Dressel, 1976, pp. 16-17) 
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Having already covered the stages of planning and input evalua - 
tion , the types of evaluation needed to still be carried out 
are process and output evaluation. Here we will deal with process 
evaluation. However, some attention will 1je given to output eval- 
uation as well. 



A. Evaluation Within E.S.P. Courses at U.S.B. 

We feel that Cronbach's definition of evaluation is particularly 

appropriate within the framework of this project: 

"Evaluation is the collection and use of information 
to make decisions about an educational program" 

(Cronbach 1975, p. 399) 

In the following sections we will be specifying the kinds of in- 
formation and decisions we are dealing with, and explaining the 
means used to carry out the collection of data. 



As has been pointed out before, the objective of the project as 
a whole is that of giving the design of E.S.P. courses a common 
framework. Due to the vary specific nature of these corses it is 
impossible for a equivalence to exist between them. What we do 
think should exist are common reference points -common ways of 
doinf things. Since each professor undertakes each step indivi- 
dually for her specific course, the ultimate objective of this 
part of thfe"f!)roject is that of providing each professor with 
common instruments and procedures for the evaluation of the res- 
pective materials. The materials to be evaluated include texts, 
xercises, audiovisual materials, and test materials. 
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Interestingly enough, in this project, the people who carry out 
evaluation are the same ones who teach and develop the courses- 
they fulfill the dual functions of planner and teacher. More- 
over, these courses are being designed and taught simultaneously, 
by virtue of which, decisions whether to keep, modify, or dis- 
card units are continuously taking place. In this respect Cooley 
and Lohnes' observations are .quite pertinent: 

"There is debate today over who should be conducting 
evaluation studies. Some claim that developers of new 
educational means should not be engaged in evaluating 
the effectiveness of those means because of their ob- 
vious bias in favor of them . This is like saying that 
Priestley's experiments in oxygen should not be believed 
because he was biased against the phlogiston theory of 
burning, or that Galileo's observations with the teles- 
cope should not be trusted because he was obviously just 
trying to support the Copernican theory of the solar 
system. What tends to keep researchers honest is the 
publicly available record of what they did and what 
they found, and not a godlike objectivity which some 
people seem to feel those doing evaluation should ex- 
hibit." (Cooley and Lohnes 1976, p. 2) 



4.1. The Information 

Process evaluation deals mainly with the interactions which take 
place within the teaching-learning process, i . e. , interactions of 
students with people ( teachers ) , things (materials) , and prectices 
(exercises - activities). 



With regards to the teacher's role in the teaching learning pro- 
cess, we completely agree with Stanford and Roark when they state: 

"Our viewpoint is that teachers and students should have 
the same basic goals, and that differences, if any. 
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should be in emphasis and methods. By this we mean that 
in any given educational endeavor all participants should 
share the same basic goals even though there may be a di- 
vision of labor and wide variation in procedures and spe- 
cific objectives. By being a participant, the teacher con- 
structively lowers the barriers between teacher and stu- 
dents and increases the probability of cooperative effort, 
thus making it easier for students to identify with tea- 
chers and with school. Teachers should still take respon- 
sibility for their classroom but they will do it as par- 
ticipanta in a community of learners engaged in a joint 
learning venture." ^Stanford and Roark 197A,p;iO) 



It Stems from the above that when evaluating teacher performance, at 
titudes that stimulate students' participation should be searched 
for, i.e., it should be checked whether a) course or lesson objec - 
tives have been clearly explained to students, b)the teacher regu- 
larly verifies students' understanding, c) students are led to draw 
conclusions and are not provided with pre-established ones, d) the 
teacher tries to establish in the classroom a feeling of mutual res 
pect and understanding, etc. 

The overall objective of E.S.P. courses at U.S.B. is that of ena- 
bling students to deal efficiently with texts (written or oral) in 
English they will encounter in the course of their studies- 



It has been stated (Curiel 1981) that texts should be authentic, 
i.e., the same as or 'similar* to the ones students will be deal- 
ing with. This similarity should hold in relation to the topic 
dealt with, the length of the texts, style and linguistic forms 
present, as well as level of conceptual difficulty. The information 
required in order to assess the adequacy of texts is based on the 
Existence of such similarity. 24o 
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If exercises are viewed as ways of dealing with texts, they should 
concentrate on activities that produce or reinforce the kinds of 
knowledge that are presumably needed for understanding texts. As 
an example we might mention some of the kinds of knowledge that, ac- 
cording to Goodman, are involved in reading: 
-word recognition 
-word formation 
-exposition techniques 
-recognition af grammatical units 

-rhetorical organization ^ ' 

fC£. Curiel 1981) ^.^^ . , . ^ 

Hence, exercises should be; a) varied, to allow for different kinds 

of knowledge to be exercised, b) repeated, to reinforce knowledge, 

c) useful, to work towards the achievement of the objectives, and 

d) relevant, i.e., closely related to the texts. Exercises can be 
evaluated as adequate if they are proven to possess the desired 
characteristics mentioned above. 

It is necessar/ first of all to regard tests and other activities 
such as expositions, reports, group work, etc. as teaching material 
as well. Archibald mentions that in a student-centered program, such 
as in the E.S.P. courses at U.S.B. testing i3 carried out with the 
students and not on them. (Archibald 1981., p. 5-4 )Tests are useful 
as teaxhing materials because they can be viewed as exercises as 
well. When the teacher goes over the answers and the students real- 
ize where they failed and why, this gives them a hint as to the 
objectives they do not yet master. It also provides them with a re- 
view of information previously given. The results of q test give the 
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teacher feedback about the objectives that have or have not been 
achieved. But, in order for the teacher to regard the information 
as valid, factory which could interfere with students performance 
should be ruled out. Some such factors could be: insufficient a- 
mount of time to do the activity, difficult phrasing of the quest- 
ions, type of answer expected (shSrt multiple choice or long open- 
ended questions). The teacher should search for the absence or pre- 
sence of these 'noise' factors. 



A . 2. The Decisions 

We are dealing here with the formative aspect of evaluation. Once 
ohe information is gathered the planner has a basis for making de- 
cisions as to whether an item should be kept as originally designed, 
modified or rejected. It is important to say here that these deci- 
sions are left to each individual teacher. The information obtained 
during trial applications of materials is not designed to compare 
and/or qualify any of the courses as better or worse than any other, 
(cf. part A) 



4 . 3. The Instruments 

After determining the kinds of information to be obtained and the 

use for which it was intended the steps to be followed for this 

part of the project were defined as: 

-the design of information gathering instruments. 

-the establishment of conditions for their application. 
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-the determination of ways to record and interpret information , 
these steps will now be considered in more detail: 

A.3. 1 . Design 

We feel that when studying classroom events the people who can 
more appropriately talk about them are those directly involved in 
such events, i . e. , the teachers and the students. 

It has already been mentioned that each individual teacher is per- 
fectly capable of identifying and signaling weaknesses within the 
materials used, but, the teacher's point of view reflects only one 
side in a two-sided matter, the students being the other and most 
important participant. Since it is the students who are ultimately 
the 'consumers of the product', in the sense that they are the ones 
who will need to use English as a tool, they should be the ones to 
judge whether their needs are being met. 

According to Marsh et.al., 

"the most common criticism of student evaluations is 
that they are biased by variables unrelated to teach- 
ing effectiveness. . .there is considerable evidence that 
most background viariables such as class size, reasons 
far taking the cour;'se, workload. . .have little relation- 
ship to such ratifigs." "There is considerable evidence 
that students can differentiate between factors of ins- 
truction ." (Marsh et al. 1975) 

• I " 

Bearing in mind the ab^ve considerations, a questionnaire( Appendix 1) 
was- developed to gatheir students' opinion about teachers attitudes 
and the use of different materials, (at this point it would seem 

249 
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profitable for the reader to refer back to section A. The Infor - 
mation ) The questionnaire consisted of two questions about the 
adequacy of the materials used in class throughout the corse, re- 
quests for the students to list the course aspects they had liked, 
and the ones they considered should be improved, and a list of pos- 
sible teacher's attitudes for students to check how frequently they 
had been observed. 



After a pilot run of this questionnaire was performed the project 
members came to an agreement about giving more emphasis to the ma- 
terials used and to leave zhe evaluation of teachers to be carried 
out latter on. This was done in the light of the following consider- 
ations : 

-If both variables (teacher-materials) were evaluated at the same 

time the results could be confusing. As Dressel has stated: 

"Process evaluation must be specific to each process 

element if it is to be definitive on these points. 

element if it is to be definitive on these( Dressel • 1976, p . 16) 

-If more detailed information were gathered about the different ma- 
terials used, this would certainly help teachers improve specific 
items, and move faster towards completion of course design. 
-Though teacher attitudes are very important, it is also true that 
they are much more difficult to evaluate because of the feelings 
involved. Furthermore, very often teachers disagree upon the best 
attitude to take in certain respects. 



-The aspect of teachers performance does not have to be nompletely 
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set aside. Our university offers a course in methodology of tea- 
ching to all professors interested. There, teachers work under 
the student-centered approach and are evaluated regularly for 
feedback on performane. Most project members have already taken 
the course, and a ll others are committed to take it soon. 

As a result of this a secondlquestionnaire was developed .( Appendix 2) 
The questionnaire which was given in English, consited of seven 
questions of the yes/no type, each followed by a request for an 
explanation of the answer given. At first it was felt that this 
format was appropriate in order to obtain as much information as 
possible. Later it proved instead to be a disadvantage, and we 
had to relinquish the possibility of obtaining such diverse in- 
formation in favor of gathering more coherent data. When a pilot 
test of this questionnaire was run, it was evident that revision 
and changes were definitely necessary because of the following 
shortcomings as well: 

-Students were rather reluctant to complete the questionnaire, 
because it required uch writing. 

-Students took a long time to complete it because they had to 
translate each question. 

-Since the questions were completely open, the students gave all 
sorts of different answers which made it unnecessarily complicated 
for analyzing the data and tabulating the results, 

251 



-Each question concentrated a great amount of information, not 
allowing for specificity of data. An example could be when stu- 
dents are asked about the topics dealt with in the 'materials^; 
there were no previsions made for requiring the student to dif- 
ferentiate between the different kinds of materials. In fact, the 
topics could bo very appropriate in one kind of materia], and not 
in another, but the question did not force the students to make 
such distinctions, ^^^^ abvious that the inclusion of 

tests within the same broad category of 'materials' impeded the 
addition of questions that arise from the very specific nature 
of these instruments, but that do not concern other kinds of ma- 
terials . 



In an attempt to overcome the disadvantages mentioned above, a 
new questionnaire was designed (Appendix 3) along the following 
lines : 

•Short questions of the multiple choice type. 
■Questions written in Spanish. 

•Clear division into four sect ions , namely ; texts, exercises, 
audiovisual materials, and evaluation activities, in order to: 
i. identify the kind of material being dealt with in each case. 
11. Include specific questions dealing with testing materials. 
.Sub-division of original questions for providing the possibility 
of zeroing in on the specific point being dealt witb .For exam- 
ple, question of the second questionnaire was included on 

c ^<^<? 
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this questionnaire as questions ^ and 5). 

Two items were included in this questionnaire that were previosly 
absent. They were: a request for students to give their overall 
academic average as well as a request for students opinion about 
the instrument itself. It was thought that the former might shed 
some light on a student's answers. The latter arose from the con- 
sideration that students might not like to be asked about their 
average, and that they should be given the opportunity to say so. 
If this was the case, we would ^willing to elliminate the re- 
quest for such information . tIJi questionnaires were to be filled 
out anonimously, but students had to indicate the point they had 
reached in their professional studies at the U.S.B. 

A pilot run of this questionnaire was performed.lt was found to 
be an appropriate instrument, since it provides clear and speci- 
fic information about the different materials being evaluated, and 
that information is easy to record and interpret. As such, it 
has been adopted to evaluate the materials developed for each E. 
S.P. course. 



A. 3. 2. Application 

The questionnaire is to be applied several times during a terrn-. 
This stems from the fact that the content of each course is di- 
vided into two or three units per term. The formative aspect of 
this evaluation requires that each unit be tried and evaluated 
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separately thus allowing teachers to pinpoint weaknesses and 
to correct or discard only the specific item of the unit in- 
volved. 

Students are asked to fill out the questionnaires in the class- 
room, in order to give them the oportunity to requojl cl.triM' »- 
tion of any doubts while providing the teacher with feedback on 
any defects inherent in the instrument. 

The questionnaires are handed out in class after the evaluative 
activities for the corresponding unit have been carried out, so 
that students can provide feedback on these, but, they are not 
given immediatelly after handing out the students' grades. Feel- 
ings of frustration or satisfaction could bias the information 
either way. 



^•3.:3. Recording and Interpretation of Data 

Data obtained will be recorded in charts like the ones given 
below. Each teacher is expected to record and interpret the in- 
formation concerning her course, and to use it for the improve- 
ment of defective items. 
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Tot. 



I. texts: 

1 . topic 

2. concepts 

3. length 

4. vocabulary 

5. gram, structures. 



II. Exercises: 

1. variety 

2. quantity 

3. usefulness 

4. relation with texts. 



III. Audiovisual material. IV. Evaluation activities: 



1 ...relation with theory. 

2 .""quantity . 

3. vocabulary 

4. sentence construction. 



1. relation with class activWy. 

2. quantity. 

3. length/time available 

4. question type. 

5. answer type. 
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Each question in the questionnaire is followed by four choices. The 
first- three allow for qualification of the material, the fourth 
is a provision in case the students, for any reason, feel they are 
not in a position to judge, i.e., if for example they are asked 
about the appropriateness of the audiovisual materials when, in ef- 
fect they have not been used in class, they should choose answer 
A:not applicable. The first three options were organized for all 
questions in the same order, so as not to confuse the students. The 
ordering could be labeled 'from the most to the least', or something 
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similar. The following examples might be helpful to illustrate 
this : 



a. the topics were: 

very interesting 

interesting 

of little interest 

not applicable 



b. In length, the readings were: 
long 

appropriate 

short 

not applicable 



As we see here, for question 'a' the ideal answer is the first, 
while for question 'b' is the second. In order for the teacher 
to locate ideal answers very quickly, the places were they go 
in ohe table have been marked with thicker lines. The other ans 
wers will always be considered negative without one being pre- 
ferred over the other. 



5. Results of the Inquiry 

The very nature of this project rules out the possibility of gi,^ - 
ing general, final or conclusive results. We can however confirm 
that: a) we are satisfied with the instrument which has proven 
to gather relevant and specific information which can be easily 
tabulated and interpreted; b)materials development for E.S.P. 
courses seems to be going in the right direction-materials de- 
veloped to the present have turned out to be fairly appropriate; 
and c)as a result of the information available in each case in- 
dividual professors have taken steps towards improvement. Whether 
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they have succeeded or not is a question that will only be ans. 
wered once these materials are used again and information concern- 
ing appropriateness is once again gathered. 



6. Further Considerations 

Up to this moment our efforts in the area of materials evaluation 
have been concentrated on what is commonly called 'short-term eval- 
uation'. Our immediate needs, as well as the time factor ( courses 
being designed and taught at the same time) have been decisive in 
determining this aspect. We must, nevertheless, remember that we a 
are preparing students to use English as a tool for understanding 
the texts they will indeed have to deal with during their studies. 
When we effect short-term evaluations we are faced with one very 
important constraint, namely, we are asking the students to compare 
our materials to the texts in English used in their fields, at 
a point when some of the students have not yet had the opportunity 
or the need to deal with such texts. 

Follow-up studies, i.e., 'long-term evaluation' would perhaps yield 
more valid information with regards to the appropriateness of our 
materials. It would certainly be a way of obtaining information 
about the ultimate contributions of these courses to students' 
performance. But, as expressed by Cronbach: 

.'...the completion of such studies is so far removed 

in timf> from the initial instruction that it is oi ^ 

mJnor value in improving the course. .."( Cronbach 1975,p.A06) 
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We are still working o^n the development of materials for our 
courses. Only after an exhaustive formative evaluations of these 
materials has been carried out, will we be able to adopt them on 
a 'permanent' basis, and only then will we be able to undertake 
serious follow-up studies of their effectiveness. Considerations 
have already been made as to the type of instruments and proce- 
dures we would need to develop in order to carry out long-term e - 
valuation. Members of o^ur group have showed interest in undertaking 
projects in this area, but much thought has still to be given to 
the matter. Whatever the results are of such an inquiry, they 
should be the subject for other papers still to be written. 



• 
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DEPARTAMENTO DE IDICMAS 
ENCUESTA 



I EL CURSO ; 

1. El material (en general) utilizado en el curs o fug: 



Apropiado 


1 


ADECIMDO 
2 


PQCO 
3 


Estimulante 








De tu agrado 








2. El uso de material audio-visual fu§: 








Apropiado 


1 


2 


3 


Util 








De tu agrado 









i 

3. Los aspectos inejorables del curso son: 



4. Los aspectos que me agradaron del curso fueron: 
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II El PROFESOR : 

1. Identifica claramente el problem 

2. Verifica comprensi6n 

3. Obtiene de los estudiantes informa- 
ci6n pertinente al problema 

4. Conduce a la verificacion de las 
hipotesis propuestas 

5. Muestra una actitud de respeto y 
atencion a las preguntas y res- 

puestas de los estudiantes 

6. Formula preguntas claras y precisas 

7. Da tiempo para pensar las respuestas 

8. Evita sugerir la respuesta 

9. Verifica conocimiento previo a 
trav6s de preguntas 

10. Verifica aprendizaje a travSs de pre- 
guntas 

11. Pide clarificacion y justificacion 
de las respuestas 

12. Invita al estudiante a identificar 
los puntos correctos y los errores 

13. Destaca puntos claves de la respues- 
ta dada para llevar al estudiante a 
refonnular la respuesta 

14. Hizo sentir al estudiante como: 

a. su companero 

b. su disclpulo 

15. Utilizo un buen sistema de eva- 
luacion 



SI 

1 


A MEDIAS 


NO 

































_ 
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CAREER YEAR ; 12 3 4 

In the following questionnaire you will be evaluating the materials 
you have seen in class. The information you give will help your teacher 
improve his/her English course. Please answer the questions carefully 
(You may answer in Spanish ) * 

1. Was the content of the material revelant to you in your special 
field? (By CONTENT we mean TOPICS DEALT WITH IN THE READINGS). 

Yes . Please explain: 



No ._ Please explain: 



Do you find the language used in the materials comparable to that 

which you will or are using in your studies? (By LANGUAGE we mean 

THE VOCABULARY, GRAMMAR STRUCTURES, LEVEL OF LANGUAGE DIFFICULTY, ETC.) 

a. ARE USING ; Yes . Please explain: 



No . Please explain: 



b. WILL BE USING: 



Yes . Please explain; 



No . Please explain: 



3. Do you find that the materials are, authentic ? (By AUTHENTIC we mean 
1HE TYPE OF READINGS YOU WILL USE FOR YOUR STUDIES) 

3' Style of writing : (explanation, instructions, hypothesis, argumental, 

descriptive etc . ) 

T-nir- • Please explain: 

rKK. — 



No . Please explain: 



b, length of readings ; 

Yes . Please explain; 



No , Please explain: 



c, level of conceptual difficulty : 
Yes . Please explain: 



No • Please explain: 



4, Is there sufficient VARIETY in the exercises done in cl 
Yes . Please explain: ^ 



No . Please explain; 



GIVE SUGGESTIONS; 
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APPENDIX 3 

Estiraado estudiante : 

El Departamento de Idionas en su deseo de perfeccionar los cursos ^de Ingles 
que se imparten para las diferentes carreras solicita su colaboracion erV la evalua- 
cion objetiva y constructiva de dichos cursos. 

A tal efecto le agradeceriamos responder este cuestionario con la mayor sin- 
ceridad. 

No es necesario que usted se identifique. 

Si necesita alguna aclaracian levante la mano y el profesor le ayudara gusto- 
samente. ^ 

GRACIAS FOR SU COOPERACION.- 



INSTRUCCIONES 



Este cuestionario sera utilizado para evaluar la (s) ♦ 

unidad(es) de trabajo empleada (s) aste. trimestre. Lea cada pregunta cuii'rdosamente 
y seleccione la opcion que mejor se adapte a su criterio. Si la pregunta no "liene 
relacion con el curso ( For ejemplo : se le pregunta si los materiales audio-visua- 
les fueron apropiados, cuando en el curso no se emplearon estos materiales) selec- 
cione la opcion "no aplica". 

I. Comparando los textos (lecturas) utilizados en esta unidad con aquellos que 
debo leer (en Ingles) durante el curso de mis estudios, Los empleados aqui me 
parecieron ; 



1. En cuanto a los temas : 

muy in teres antes 

interesantes 

poco interes antes 

no aplica 



4. En cuanto al vocabulario 

dificiles 

adecuados 

faciles 

no aplica 



En cuanto al contenido (conceptos-teoria): 5. En cuanto a las estructuras: 
fSciles gramaticales 



de dificultad adecuada 

dificiles 

no aplica 



3. ''En extension : 

largos 

adecuados 

cortos 

no aplica 



complicados 
adecuados 
sencillos 
no aplica 



COMENTARIOS : 
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4 



II. Los eiercicios 



(actividades) realizados en clase me parecieron : 



!• En cuanto a la variedad : 
muy variados 
adecuadamente variados 
poco variados 
no ai>liQa 

2. En cuanto a la cantidad : 
demasiados 

suficientes 

pocos 

no aplica 



3. En cuanto a su utilidad (relacion entre 
el ejercicio y el' objetivo que se per- 
sigue) : 

muy Gtiles 

utiles 
_ poco utiles 
no aplica 

4, En cuanto a su reiacion con los temas 
y/o textos tratados : 

muy apropindos 
apropiados 
^ poco apropiados 
no aplica 



COMENTARIOS : 



III, Los materiales audio-visuales empleados me parecieron : 



!• En cuanto a su re 



lacioR con la parte teorica del curso 



may apropiados 
apropiados 
poco apropiados 
no aplica 



En cuanto a la cantidad 

demasiados 

^ suf is'^ientes 

pocos 

no aplica 



3. En cuanto al vocabulario 

difxciles 

^ adecuados 
faciles 
no aplica 



A. En cuanto a la construccion de las oraciones : 

^ complicados 

adecuados 

sencillos 

no aplica 



COMENTARIOS : 



1^ IV. Las actividades de evaluacion me parecieron : 
^ 1. En cuanto a su relacion con lo vis to en clase : 
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muy apropiadas 
apropiadas 
poco apropiadas 
no aplica 
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2. En cuanto a la cantidad : 

muchas 
suficientes 

pocas 
no aplica 

4. En cuanto al nivel de dificultad : 

\ 

a) planteamiento de las prieguntas 

diflciles 

adecuadas 

faciles 

no aplica 



3, En cuanto a la relacion entre la 
longitud y el tiempo disponible : 
______ largas 

_^___ adecuadas 

cortas 

no aplica 



b) respuestas exigidas 

dif idles 

_ adecuadas 

faciJes 

no aplica 



Por favor indique su ano de carrera e indice academico aproximado . 
ano de carrera : 1 2 3 4 5 



Indice aproximado. 

menos de 3,5 

3.5 

4 

4.5 



LE AGREDECERIAMQS INMENSAMllNTE CUALQUIER COMENTARIO QUE QUIERA HACER SOBRE LOS 
ASPECTOS MEJORABLES DE ESTA ENCUESTA. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE METHOD OR THE HOW TO 
IN ESP COURSES 



Sonia Villegas de Rajani 
and 

Nora Soto-Rosa de Villoria. 
1. Problems in Defining What iPtethodology is 

Methodology being such an essential and basic element in the 
teaching process ^ it would seem that finding an adequate 
definition would be an easy task. However, when one begins 
reviewing the literature on language teaching in search for- some 
statement defining exactly V7hat methodology Is, one encounters 
instead a plethora of terms and nomenclatures* But nowhere is 
there to be found a definition which ii^ight help us understand" 
the dynamics involved in the teaching strategies used in the 
language classroom. 

One o£ thfi difficulties in clefining any concept in 2LT is 

precisely the vast number of terms and their different connotations 

"Over the years / teachers of language have adopted, 
adapted, and developed a bewildering variety of 
terms which describe the activities in which they 
engage and the beliefs which they hold." 

(Anthony, 196 3, p.l) 

Each individual has his/her ov;n way of naming concepts or ideas 
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and of interpreting them. Thus, a systematization of the 
terminology has not been possible until now. Devon Woods amoijg 
others has described this situation as a ''coimnunication block" 
in which the two parties involved (the theorists and the 
language teachers) have difficulties in contmuni eating with 
each other on the same level. 



It has also been argued that classroom techniques are "personal 
and outside the scope of the theories of language and learning" 
(Woods^ P«l)* Therefore, how can there be an exchange of 
information that is too individualistic and specific to be of any 
use to other people? 



Another difficulty found in the quest for a definition resides in 
the fact that since methodology has been viewed as an individual 
process with an individual stamp on. it, it is rather difficult to 

make comparisons among other diverse approaches. Moreover, it is 

I - 

no easy task to determine how the participants in the teaching 

process, i.e. teacher, student, curriculum designer, etc, view 

the pragmatic and theoretical elements involved in this process: 

"Thus we can be faced with a slfcuation in which the 
various participants in the ceachin--; proCvV^s^-^o :i::ae • , 
sbudeats, researchers, educators, sLipervLsor j , 
curriculum workers-hold idiosyncratic views v;ith 
respect to the relationship of the underlying 
theoretical rationale to the associated classroora 
practices. " (Woods, p. 12) 



There are other problems involved in the definition of methodology 
such as the blurred distinction between the materials production 



process and the actual use of these materials in a classroom. 
Although theoretically there is a difference, in practice the 
borderline between the two is unclear and often confused. A good 
example of this confusion is the fact that generally the main 
emphasis in course design projects is on the materials production 
stage, the aspect of methodology being left up to the. teachers- 
no guidelines are given concerning how the materials should be 
dealt with in class. It is important to clarify that we feel the 
production of materials is a basic step in curriculum design. But 
it is also true that a description of the teaching strategies 
shoiild be inc].uded in every course design, as well. 

Finally we might add that a justification for the absence of a 
definition of methodology in language teaching could be the 
fact that up until several years ago, before the advent of. t.he 
communicative approach and ESP, the best structured courses were 
those geared towards the beginning student. These types of courses 
had a lot of information for the teacher on classroom procedure 
Courses for more advanced students, however, were less structured 
and- consequently lacked that important information. 

From what has been, discussed 30 car, wa mLght be tercipted to 
conclude that the search for a definition of methodology is a 
fruitless enterprise. After all, why do v/e need to define ir>etho- 
dology? Isn't it something which comes naturally with time 
and experience in the teaching process? The fact is that it is 
important to base our teaching on firm grounds, to specify 



what methodology really involves and to combine the artistic 

aspect of teaching with a scientific analysis of its underlying 
strategies: 

••In today's world any educator worthy of the 
ncime is deeply uncomfortable if he can not 
believe thst his work bears some demonstrable 
relationship to established scientific fact.'^ 

(Prator^ 1964, p. 2) 

Furthermore^ our success as educators depends very often not 
only on how much we know or how well we have prepared cur 
materials but also on how we use them in class: * 

'•...in the teaching situation it is the methods 
uged more than any other factor that determine 
the results achieved." (Prator^ 1964^ p*ll) 

2. A Definition of Methodology 

Thus overcoming the difficulties of unifying different criteria 
in the definition of teaching strategies ^ we will attempt to 
determine for our purposes the limits of such a definition. 

We may start from a more general viewpoint, i.e. by searching 

for the definition of methodology in the general area of education 

According to Luiz A. de Mattos, the axdactic method involves 
"the rational and practical organization of the resources and 
procedures of a teaching with the purpose of guiding the learning 
process of students towards the predicted and expected results^ 
l^e. to take the student from the situation of not knowing 
anything to the satisfactory and firm control of the course's 
subject matter." (Mattos^ 1963^ p. 82) 

2/u 



The Brazilian pedagogist adds that this niethod is, based on five 
important principles: 

0 

-the principle of purpose 

-the principle of sequence 

-the principle of adequacy 

--the principle of economy 

-the prindtple of orientation 
and also that there are three basic elements: the didactic 
language, the auxiliary resources and teaching materials and 
finally the didactic action. 

■ # 

By breaking down this definitiqn, we can make several statements 
concerning the role of methodology in a teaching situation. 

First of all, this organization of resources and procedures has 
to be a well-planned and well-thought out stage* It should not 
be something done on the spur of the moment. Nevertheless, the 
method requires the teacher to be practical and flexible in his/ 
her techniques in order to meet the needs of the students .Sometime 
by being too strict and fixed in our teaching behavior we may 
hinder more than help the learner." 

The five principles given by Mattes conscitute a global view of 
what methodology should be concerned with. The needs of the 
students and their purpose in learning a foreign language 
become the most important element in a teaching situation 
followed by the sequencing of all the structures and materials 
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used to meet these needs and purpose. 

% 

The adequacy of our materials or resources in relation to the 

students we have and the kind of structures or concepts we want 

to teach determines their use in an economical way* 

"Every didactic method attempts to achieve its 
objectives in the fastest, easiest and most 
economical way, avoiding the waste of time, 
materials and efforts, not only on the part of 
the students but also on the teacher's." 

(Mattos, 1963, p. 83) 

Thus, the method used by the teacher will be the tool by means 
of which he/she will guide the students through the realms of 
learning, 

We can also point out that the materials used in a course are 
but one of the elements in its methodology. The way the teacher 
communicates his/her knowledge to the student through the language 
used and through the class strategies employed are also essential 
elements that need to be considered. 

At this point it is necessary to distinguish between three terms 
L'hat somecinie^ Jtr*? used inter'-.'hvin^jeably Ir i^orae people. Mattos 
makes a clear distinction between resources^ techniques and 
procedures . He describes resources as being the "physical means" 
(Mattos, 1963, p. 86) available for teaching. Things like text- 
books, workbooks, the blackboard, maps, charts, audiovisual 
materials are all examples of resources. 
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Techniques on the other hand^ are '•the rational ways (and from , 
experience f the efficient ways) of conducting one or more stages 
of the learning process."^ CMattos^ 1963, p.87) He includes examples 
such as the technique for motivation, for evaluation, for audio- 
visual materials, etc. 

Procediires are "parts or a set of teaching activities in a specific 
stage of the teaching process. " (Mattos, p. 87) For example, the 
procedures used for questioning, for demonstrating, to«give 
explanations, etc. 

Edward M. Anthony in his article : "Approach, Method and Technique" 
( English Language Teaching , 17, Jan. 1963) also discusses three 
definitions which help to establish some .common grounds in the 
terminological aspect of language teaching. These definitions are 
given in a hierarchical order in which "the orgcinizational key is 
that te chniques carry out a meth od which is consistenftVith^an 
approach ". 

The first t^rm defined is approach: 

"I view an approach-any a??roach-a^ a r.eh of 
correlative assumptions dealing v;ith the nature 
of language and the nature of language teaching 
and learning." (Anthony, 1963, p* 5) 

Thus the approach deals with concepts and ideas related to the way 
we view language teaching and learning theories* ESP is an approach 
since it is based on several assumptions concerning language 
teaching such as the purpose for learning tihe language and the 
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communicative aspect of language. 

' Method, according to Anthony, '•is an overall plan for the orderly 

^ presentation of language material, no part of which contradicts, 

and all of which is based upon the selected approach • An approach 
is axiomatic, a method is procedural." (Anthony ,1963, p- 6)He adds 
that there are several factors which can influence the method 
used. Some of these are related to the learner such as the 
student's mother tongue, his/her age, cultural background, 
previous experience with English, etc. Other factors w*e could 
include here are the purpose of the course, the number of 
students in the class, the duration of the course, etc. All of: 
these are variables that will affect the organization plan 
developed by the teacher. 

The third term defined is technique: 

"A technique is implementational-that which 
actually takes place in a classroom^ It is a 
* particular trick, strategem, or contrivance 

used to accomplish an immediate objective." 

(Anthony, p. 7) 

From these definitions, it becomes clear that the niethod is a 

plan and thdt the cechniaaes are stzrata^^'los u^ed to irapleinent chrit 
plan. The former is more general and involves more aspects than 

fl 

the latter which is aimed specifically at a target situation and 
is observable. 

We could add that a lesson plan is the best way to illustrate the 
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differences between approach ^ method and technique. A good lesson 
plan would include these three aspects but always making a. 
distinction among them. Generally r the ^proach is stated in an iirplicit 
manner since the objectives and method of the lesson plans would 
have to be based on the approach or assunqptions that the teacher 
has in relation to the language and the teaching process. The way 
in which activities are organized would constitute the method^ and 
the specific strategies would be the techniques. 

3. Methodology and The Communicative Approach in ESP 
Due to the fact that ESP coursers a the USB are designed within 
the framework of the communicative approach ^ it is important to 
briefly review some of the basic concepts of both in relation 
to a teaching methodolpgy • 

As pointed out in the first chapter of this project (Villoria emd 

Rajani^ 19 81) ^ the main characteristics of ESP courses is that 

I 

they are learner'-centered. It is the learner who determines the 
objectives of the course through the analysis of his/her needs, 
be they immediate or future. (Ross-'Jones , 1981). 

On these bases, r4artin K. Phillips, in riis article "Towards a 
Theory of LSP Methodology" (MacKay R- and Palmer, J.D. "Languages 
for Specific Purposes-Program Design and Evaluation" 1981, p. 92- 
105) states that "the structure of LSP tasks must be determined 
by the structure of the behavioral objectives of the learner* s 
special purpose" and that "this structure must be at the highest 
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practical level of focus" (Phillips, 1981, p. 97). These two 
considerations entail a particular methodology both for the 
production of materials and the generation of classroom activitie: 
Phillips elaborates on four methodological principles. 

The first one, called "the principle of reality control" , states 
that simplification of tasks to make them more accessible to the 
learner can be iindertaken as long as it does not interfere with 
the parameters of the student's special purpose. (Phillips, 1981^ 
p. 98). The second principle concerns "non-triviality" arid it 
refers to the fact that the student must perceive the learning 
experience as a meaningful activity. 

Tasks to be performed by the student should be relevant to the 
special purpose objectives, and if, for instance, grammar items 
have to be incorporated, their teaching should be generated by 
the special purpose task. Thus, in ESP great emphasis is given 
to relevant language practice. This is where the communicative 
approach with its emphasis on "meaningful communication" (Canale 
and Swain, 19 79) and "commitment to reality" (Maley, 19 80, p. 10) 
is relevant to the field. Therefore in ESP coarsas with a 
communicative approach, the learner ii^ viewed as being an active 
participant not only in the learning process but als > in the 
teaching process. 

Phillip's third principle, that of authenticity, results from the 
t^revious two principles and it states that "the langu*"qe that 
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the student acquires through following the LSP course must be 
authentic/ that is, it must be the language naturally generated 
by his/her special purpose"* (Phillips, p» 101) Exposure to 
authentic language and situations will help the learner achieve 
autonoxoy in his/her encounters with the language by learning how 
to cope with the difficulties present in authentic language. The 
fourth principle refers to the"tolerance of error" whereby "error 
of content and of formal adequacy are to be judged as unacceptable 
only to the extent that they entail errors of communicative 
adequacy" (Phillips/ p. 103). Instead of designing classrooru 
activities which minimize the possibility of errori^ it is better 
"to opt for a policy of progressive elimination of significant 
error" (Phillips, p. 104), allowing the learner to make hypotheses 
about the structures cmd the functioning of the language?, and test 
them in commiani cation with native speakers. Phillips concludes that 
these principles should be applied in classroom techniques 
according to the nature of the LSP course. There is not a set of 
specific classroom techniques that should be considered acceptable 
in a LSP classroom. They can be acceptable as long as they are 
generated by the learner's purpose, the educational context and 
the above mentioned principles. (Phillips, p. 105) 

The implications that these factors have in the methodology of 
ESP courses are varied and in some cases are not quite clear. As 
stated by Brumfit, in this approach "theory has outrun practice" 
(Brumfit/ 1980/ p» 1). However, we should mention some of these 
implications as a reflection of our own teaching experience at 
the USB. 
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An important consequence of the ESP approach is that due to the 
interrelationship between .the subject and the language, the role 
of the teacher in the teaching-learning process" is that of a 
facilitator, i.e. in this approach, the teacher needs to be 
flexible and adaptable in order to help the student through his 
learning process. As Croft points out, the "ESP teacher's most 
acceptable and effective role, in addition to that of pure 
language teacher, is not a pseudoteacher of subject matter 
students have previously learned or expect to learn in their 
specialist studies or occupations, but as a teacher of things 
not learned as part of the courses in these r^pecialisms. " (Croft, 
1981, p. 149) . 

The role of the teacher and the student in the classroom has 

significantly changed from that recjuired in the audiolingual 

approach, for example. In this approach, the teacher had absolute 

control of the input and output the student would receive and 

emit respectively. This information given and produced by the 

student was never allowed to be expressed in the student's 

mother tongue and there was almost no tolerance of error. In 

the current approaches, there has been a v/.sibia relaKation in 

the- acceptance of the learner's native .'anguage and of his errors 

since the main emphasis is on being able to communicate: 

"The current thinking considers the student's 
creative involvement more important to the 
learning process than the mere avoiding of 
errors." (Newton, 1974, p. 24) 
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To conclude this section we should add that the effect of ESP 



on the current state of affairs in the field is summarized in 
the following statement: 

•^..to raise standards, generate renewed 
intellectual interest, in a profession which 
constantly risks boredorar and offer new 
prospects to hardening clients*" (Sinclair, 1978^p*l) 



4. The Methodology in Reading 



4.1. The Reading Process 



As mentioned throughout this project, reading constitutes our 
main teaching objective. Thus, in developing a methodology for 
the teaching of reading in an ESP course, it is necessary to 
take into account the salient characteristics of the reading 
process itself as well as the use of authentic materials. 



With respect to the reading process, the current literature in 
the field describes reading as a selective, tentative, anticipatorji 
and predictive process (Goodman 1967, Wardhaugh 1970, Smith 1971). 
Wardhaugh's description of reading aptly synthetises th^ above 

"When a person reads, a text, he is attempting 
to discover the meaning of what he is reading 
by using the visual clues of spelling, his 
knowledge of probabilities of occurrence, his 
contextual-pragmatic knowledge, and his syntatic 
and semantic competence to give a meaningful 
♦interpretation to the text. Reading is not a 
passive process,, in which a reader takes something 
out of the text ■ y/ithout any effort or merely 
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recognizes what is on the page and then 
interprets it^ a process in which the stage 
of decoding precedes- a stage of involvement 
with meaning. . .Reading is instead an active 
process, in which the reader must make an 
active scontribution by drawing upon and 
using concurrently various abilities that he 
has acquired." (Wardhaugh in Robinett 1974 p^31) 



Therefore, reading "involves an interaction between thought and 
language" (Goodman, 1967, p. 3) . From the above mentioned 
information, we can assume that reading is a complex process. A 
great deal of literature has been dedicated to the description 
of the reading process, but since it is such a complicated interna 
process, it has not as yet been clearly unraveled. According to 
Betty Wallace Robinett, "anv one way to teach reading continues 
to elude us perhaps because the conclusion forced upon us by 
recent research is that the reading process involves some kind 
of global attack by the reader on the printed page" Robinett, p. 
35) Eskey believes that the reading activities do not merely 
involve a guessing procedure but "has to be something more ^" 
systematic" (Eskey, 1973 p. 35 ). For him the ability to read 
is innate: 

"It seems that for reading as for the higher 
level language functions, cha nomaa luind must be 
iiinataly programmed and thab che job of the 
ceachar is to activate, not to create the. program. 
Teaching a skill as complex as reading is mainly 
a matter of getting the student moving in the 
right direction and providing him with feedback 
as he develops that skill to the be^t of his 
largely innate ability*" (Eskey in Robinett 1974 p-35) 



The use of authentic texts serves as a stimulus to the student 
allowing the teacher to recreate in the classroom a real-life 
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coiranvmicative situation, 

4.2 Methodological Implications for The Teaching of Reading Skills 

Bearing in mind the two aspects briefly mentioned before^ the ESP 
reading cojurse should involve task-oriented learning, that is, the 
focus of the c our se should be on "learning strategies rather that 



on teaching technique" (Phillips , 1981 p. 28). The methodology 
used should make emphasis on learner- centered situations where 
the responsability for learning is more "evenly shared between 
the student and the teacher", the latter acting as a "linguistic 
consultant called in; by the student to elucidate difficult points" 
(Phillips, p^ 28). Ultimately, "the student is responsible. .. for 
his own progress" (Phillips, p. 28). Therefore, the task of the 
teacher should be "to monitor the efficiency of the skill 
techniques, to identify language problems as they arise and to 

0 

prescribe remedial work when necessary" (p. 28) . As a direct 
consequence of using authentic materials, problem-solving 
situations are the most relevant type of activities to be 
performed in a reading ESP classroom. They can make good use of 
the student's background knowledge and of his knowledge of the 
subject matter^ In this respect, the teacher "is no longer the 
undisputed authority on the text and must acknowledge the 
student's expertise in the subject" (Phillips, p. 28) • 

I 

When we take into account the use of authentic materials and the 
view of reading as an internal, complex process, group work 
constitutes a relevant way of conducting classroom activities. 
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It allows for flexibility in the a^jhievement of reading skills 
and in the treatment of texts for comprehensionf obliges the 
students to discuss problems thus encouraging cooperative activity 
when dealing with a text and turning the students' conceptual 
cuid linguistic differences into an advantage; permits the 
integration of students and allows for individualized sei^ection 
of materials for different groups to stimulate communication and 
to increase degrees of specialization (Phillips, p. 2E) . 

In other words the methodology to be used in a reading course 
has to be flexible in order to allow students to learn at 
different paces and involve them in the learning process; to cater 
to the students' needs; to accomodate differences in teaching 
styles* Teaching strategies should not exclusively refer to 
reading skills r but also incorporate speaking, writing and 
listening comprehension (to a lesser degree) as motivating 
strategies. The teacher should also make use of a Variety of 
audio-visual aids, such as charts, pictures, the over-^head 
projector, the blackboard, video-tapes, tapes, slide shows, 
films, etc, to liven up classroom activities snd as another ireans of 
presenting students with real- life materials and situations. 

These resources should only be regarded as aids and their use 
should always be integrated with the other materials used in the 
course. Videotapes constitute a novel aid and offer several 
advantages. Consequently, they are now becoming more widely used. 
The use oC video is highly motivating for the student since: 
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"It can expose him to 'live' instances of communication rather 
than the usual simulations which teachers or text-book writers 
have to resort to." (Kennedy, 1979 p. 2) Since the teacher has 
control of the output, teachers and learners "have time and 
opportunities to select and discuss those aspects of the materials 
which need clarification or explanation" (Kennedy, p. 3) . By 
means of the video, the students can be trained in mechanical 
reading skxlls such as hand manipulation and lef t- to-r.;.cht eye 
mavemenf ir the early sragec cf reading and writiny. Sherrington 
(1973) suggests that roller captions as well as subtitles with 
a visual presentation "can be used to increase reading speed and 
the ability to skim and scan for information" (Sherrington, 1973 , 
p. 3), Video is also helpful in developing the skill of note-taking 
by presenting the students a "realistic verbal and non-verbal 
context" in which this activity can take place (Sherrington, p. 3). 
Through video, lecture ttes can be easier to understand since 
students have access to the non-verbal elements of discourse 
present in "normal faoe-to-face interaction" (Sherrington, p. 4). 
It is an aid that permits the integration of language and content. 

4-3. The Teaching of Re ading; General goals and Procedures 

As yet , there is not established methodology with a set sequence 
of teaching strategies for teaching advanced reading. The current 
literature usually deals with general methodological approaches or 
describes specific methodologies used in specific case studies or 
developed for a particular teaching objective. Here it is worth- 
while referring to William Norris' description of what a reading 
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course involves in terms of skills and procedures for conducting 
the lesson, and to Fraida Dubin and Elite Olshtain's article, 
•The Interface of Writing and Reading "(itesol Ouarterlv, vol. 14 N°3,1980) 
where a sequence of activities and techniques to develop efficient 
reading is described. These two articles have been consulted due 
to their general nature. 

4.3.1. 

Nor^-is suggests five areas or skills that readers should develop 

in order to read efficiently: 

1* Speed of recognition and comprehension 

a. Word-recognition speed: improving eye movement, visual 
discrimination. 

b. Word comprehension speed: symbol-sound-meaning association. 

c. Sentence-structure recognition: eye sweep, reading by 
structure . 

2. Vocabulary recognition and comprehension 

a. Word foirmation: derivation and compounding 

b. Lexical ranger choices and restrictions 

c. Vocabulary in context: using context clues to meaning. 

3. Sentence structure^ and comprehension 

a. Sentence structures: understanding advanced-level conjunction, 
nominalization, embedding, etc. and grasping txhe main idea^ 

b. Sentence comprehension: understanding the full meaning. 

4. Paragraph structure and paragraph comprehension 

a. Paragraph organization: the Central idea, paragraph 
development. 
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• ^ ^' Scanning for specific information 

c. Full understanding ..paragraph analysis 
5. Comprehension of the complete selection 

a. Surveying for the main idea 

b. Scanning for specific information 

c. Reading for full understanding 

(W. Norris, "Advanced Reading: Goals, Techniques, Procedures", 
P- 203, FORUM , Vol. XII, N°3-4, 1975) • 
In this article, Korris presents several sample exercises that 
can be used to develop the above mentioned, skills and says that 
the techniques used to produce materials are not unique to the 
teaching of reading: matching, multiple choice and open-ended 
questions serving several purposes (namely -skimming, scanning, 
inference, expansion, evaluation) , fill-in-the-blanks. reaxra^g^ent, 
transformations, summary outline, and paraphrase (Norris, p. 204). 
Norris suggests that the activities for reading comprehension 
Should be organized in three stages :pre-reading, reading and 
follow-up activities, m the pre-reading stage, the teacher may 
prepare the student for the main objective of the lesson or unit, 
deal with difficult vocabulary, motivate the student, or prepare' 
him/her to cope with linguistic problems he/she may encounter 
'when reading the text. For the reading activities, Norris 
recommends the reading aloud of sentences or paragraphs or the 
whole selection, with questions to check comprehension. This oral 
reading could be followed by silent reading, m the follow-up 
• stage, the activities should provide the practice necessary to 

attain the objectives of the lesson. This can be achieved by 

t ♦ 
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-using exercises of the type mentioned before which can be 

conducted orally or in writing. Through homework, as part of this 
stage, the teacher can ask the students to write a summary, an 
outline, a paraphrase of the selection, answer comprehension 
questions or even use new vocabulary in sentences. Homework 
can also be used to prepare the student for the next lesson by 
asking him/her to skim, scan or study vocabulary in context 
(Norris, p. 207-208). « 

4.3.2. 

Dubin and Olshtain have elaborated a sequence of 'activities and 
techniques for efficient reading on the basis of the relationship 
between the writing and reading processes: 

"In analysing the elements in written communic^ition, . 
there is a parallel between writing and reading 
that is comparable to the match between speech 
produced by the speaker and interpreted by the 
listener. The writer utilizes syntactic, semantic, 
di scour sal and logical devices to encode the message 
in the form of a written text. The reader must u?e 
the same devices to interpret that message." 

(Dubin and Olshtain, 1980, p. 354) 
First of all, a reader must have a purpose for -reading. He may 
wknt to read for general or specific information. So the reader 
should learn how to recognize and make use of external elves, 
such as introductions, titles, tables of content, and back 
matter, to distinguish general from specialized information. 
(Dubin and Olshtain, p.357)3'hen, the reader should know how to 
grasp the main idea and for this the following techniques are 
suggested: skimming (reading through the complete text without 
looking up the unfamiliar words) , providing the student with key 
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words or frequently used words before he starts reading, or 
supplying the student with "introductory material which set the 
stage for the selection". 

Before reading for full understanding or plunging into the 
reading, the student should discover the author's plan and point 
of View, one way of teaching him/her to do this is by pointing out 
the elements that create unity in the reading selection. the 
Jearner deals directly with the text, he needs to follow the 
sequence of the discourse, that is to see the sequence of main 
ideas and the subordination of supporting details. The rhetorical 
devices used by the writer to elaborate the paragraphs should be 
pointed out to the student by techniques such, as the picking 
out of words and the use of marginal subheadings ("This paragraph 
expands the topic through contrast"). "Later, learners can be 
given a chance to supply their own analysis of the type of 
expansion thought utilized in the fragment by selecting from 
a list" ( Dv±>in and Olshtain, 1980, p. 360). 

Tn order to fully understand a text, the student has to be 
trained to identify and understand the discourse devices used 
by the writer (such as reference and reiteration) as well as the 
syntactic devices and transitional expressions, which give 
cohesion and coherence to the reading passage (Dubin and 01shtain,p.362) 
As a further consideration, the authors advice the use of topic- 
related texts since reading "with understanding implies bringing 
to the material background, knowledge and previous experience" (p. 358). 
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5« The Method used in the ESP Courses at rhe USB 
5.1. Introduction 

At the beginning of this project, the methodologies used in the 
various ESP courses were very different due to the fact that we 
all had different professional backgrounds and were using 

our own intuition rather than guidelines set by the department. 
From the development of the project, our methods have coincided 
as a result of our common theoretical f ramework . and interchange 
of information. Consequently, although a complete systemati- 
zation has not been possible nor is advisable, the similarities 
outnumber:: the differences. 

It is not advisable to have total homogeneity in this respect 
since this would be boring not only for the teachers involved 
but for the students as well. Furthermore^ this homogeneity 
is not possible due to the differences which these courses 
exhibit in relation to each other. Factors, such as the dura- 
tion of the coTirse, the subject-matter, the individual teaching 
style, students^ needs, etc., have to be taken into account* 

It is important to point out th^t bur courses are .- aimed at 
second-year level stTidents and that during their first ye: r 
they were enrolled in the first year basic scientific English 
course. Thus, the objectives covered during this year were our 
point of departure for the ESP courses. As a result, we all 
began in the same circumstances. Other common broad criteria 
such as pragmatism, dynamism and variety, have been established 
for our ESP courses (Archibald 1981). 
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By pragmatism ve mean the ability of the course, as reflected 
in the methodology used, to meet the actual needs of the 
student, even if this involves some disregard of traditional 
taboos in foreign language teaching. An example of this is the 
use of the students' native language if this seems essential 
for understanding a given concept or relationship. It is felt 
that the use of the students' native language is a valid way 
for them to indicate their comprehension of c text. • 

The term dynamism refers to the attempt to involve the student 
actively in the learning process whenever possible; hence, the 
use of listening and writing skills as motivating strategies 
and as reinforcement for the main objective of reading compre- 
hension. An effort is being made to create a learner-centered 
classroom with a great deal of interaction between the students 
and the teacher- It has been our experience that students enjoy 
working in groups on reading comprehension activities in order 
to exchange ideas and help each other with the interpretation 
of the text under study . Another source of dynamism has been 
the use of task-oriented activities on the part of some teachers. 
This implies some kind of student activity based or suggested 
by the text being studied. 

The third criterion, variety, is in a sense a corollary to the 
first two, since it is derived from the very requirements of 
pragmatic and dynamic methodology. 
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We should add that the most visible si^inilarity in these courses 
is the fact that the methodologies used are eclectic, which 
means "choosing what appears to be the best from diverse sources 
systems or styles" (Newton 1974, p. 30). Some of the concepts of 
the ESP and communicative approach have been adapted to our si- 
tuation without abandoning completely other approaches such as 
the structural approach. From this approach we have kept cer- 
tain ideas such as the teaching of vovabulary and grammar when- 
ever needed to comprehend a text. The use of grammar as a <:ool 
in the teaching of reading should not be overlooked. Brumfit 
states that the teaching of grammar is "economical and capable 
of being systematically ordered for teaching" (Brumfit 1980, 
p. 5)i 

5.2, The Questionnaire 

In order to give an accurate description of the methologies 
used at the USB, a questionnaire was designed to collect all 
the necessary information. This questionnaire (see Appendix 
I) was administered to the professors in charge of the ESP 
courses. We tried to make it as objective as possible to save 
teachers from having to give tedious explanations. Nevertheless, 
some questions had to be answered with brief explanations. 

The first part of the questionnaire had some general questions 
concerning unit organization and the use of a lesson plan. As 
discussed before in this project (see Curiel 1981), the unit 
organization of our ESP courses may depend on the theme or 
topic related to the specialty, language functions and on types 
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of literature. Through the questionnaire, other related cri- 
teria were established; the vocabulary of the text (as in the 
specific case of Computer Science) and sometimes in relation 
to the degree of difficulty of the discourse in some courses 
such as Urban Planning^ Computer Science^ Electronic Enginee- 
ring and biology. 

Unit activities, in broad terms, are usually organized in three 
Stages: pre-reading ^ reeding and post-reading or follov/-up ac- 
tivities with the exception of Biolpgy, in which these three 
stages are not so distinctive. The other courses follow this 
sequence giving more or less emphasis to each stage depending 
on the content of the unit. 

A genearal lesson pla^n is used by the majority of the teachers 
of the ESP courses. Almost all the courses use a teacher-pre- 
pared workbook with readings a.nd exercises incoorporated. These 
v7orkbooks serve as lesson plans since they have the materials 
sequenced and organized in relation to the topic, language 
functions, style of literature, vocabulary and degree of dif- 
ficulty of the texts. 
• 

5.2.1. The Pre-reading Stage 

Pre-reading activities are used by teachers as a motivating 
element in the course. They are also used to introduce the 
topic or general theme of the reading by giving students other 
shorter readings v/hich complement the ideas of the text or by 
exposing students to a .v. material related to the theme of the 
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text. In Urban Planning, for example, a short text about 
Egyptian civilization was taped in order to introduce a reading 
which dealt with the evolution of the first cities in Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt. * 

Other ways of using pre-reading activities are to deal with 
linguistic and conceptual difficulties of the text and to teach 
some of the objectives of the course, such as skimming, scan- 
ning, distinguishinc main, ideas from supporting details, re- 
cognizing the structure and vocabulary typical of the rheto- 
rical functions dealt with in the course, understanding the 
relation between parts of a sentence, a paragraph and text 
through lexical and grammatical cohesion devices, and tran- 
sition elements in discourse (developing an idea, transition 
to another idea, concluding, emphasizing a point already F.ade, 
anticipating an objection or contrary view) . 

To deal with vocabulary, teachers use different types of 
exercises, namely asking students to provide synonyms or anto- 
nyms, presenting excerpts from the reading and asking students 
to guess meaning from context, discussing the difficult words 

,in class. In courses such as Electronic Engineering and Computer 
Science students are given glossaries with important technical 
terms. Students who are further ahead in the specialty can be 

very helpful in explaining specific terms to the rest of the 
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Connectors are also dealt v;ith in the pre-reading stage of 
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all the couirsfcs. in the following way; asking students to under- 
line them in a text or to provide a synonym of the connector. 
Students are also asked to complete sentences either by choo- 
sing the correct choice! (in relation to the meaning of the 
connector) from a group of sentences or by making up the rest 
of the sentence. The teacher also points out the connector 
to the students and discusses with them the way the sentences 
or paragraphs are connected. Grammar is rarely included in^ this 
first stage and contextual clues are part of class discussion 
sessions. 

The sequence given to these activities varies from one course to 
the other. Urban Planning and Mathemetics begin the pre-reading 
stage with scanning and skimming activities, prior to dealing 
with content, difficult vocabulary and connectors. In Elec- 
tronic Engineering the sequence varies in relation to the 
teacher in charge of the course (there are two teachers) . One 
begins with vocabulary and connectors, leaving the skimming 
and scanning exercises for the end. The other teacher begins 
with skimming / content and scanning and then deals with vo- 
cabulary and. leaves connectors as the final activity. 

Group work is used by almost all the ESP teachers as a way of 
approaching pre-reading activities. In Biology, Urban Planning 
and Computer Science it is always used, while Mathematics, 
Electronic Engineering and Architecture use it less frequently. 
Students are also given tasks to be carried out individually 
or together with the teacher. 
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The a-Y- materials most frequently used ^re video-tapes^ pictures . 
( the ones included in the teacher-prepared workbook,)^ charts 
(e^specially in Mathematics and Electronic Engineering) and the 
blackboard. Other materials employed are handouts^ printed 
matter and filmstrips (.as in the case of Biology). 

In Computer Science^ Urban Planning and Electronic Engineering 
pre-reading activities are assigned 25% of the coursers time 
in relation to reading and post-reading activities. In Archi- 
tecture and Biology this stage accounts for 15% of the course's 
time^ while in Mathematics it corresponds to 50%. 

5.2.2. The Reading Stage 

In the reading stage the most common activities used by all the ESP 
^ courses at the USB a,re skimming (through wh and open-ended 

questions, matching exercises^ classroom discussions^ labelling 
paragraphs^ underlining the topic sentences or by reading the 
text quicklyi; scanning (through wh questions and matching); 
content comprehension (by using true and false statements, wh, 
open-ended and multiple choice questions, fill in the blanks, 
classroom discussions, labelling diagrams and completion of 
•tree diagrams I; and discourse comprehension activities (.t irough 
paragraph analysis, anaphora, cataphora, syntactic devices, 
reference words, transition elements in discourse, connectives). 

The reading stage includes other activities, employed less 
often , such as information transfer (the student has to re- 
construct the information ^ of a text through charts, diagrams. 



tables, dirav ags to be labelled o?r ^s. a point of departure in 
order to write short definitions or descriptions); summary (the 
student has to reconstruct the information in the text by wri- 
ting a summairy using the topic sentences, the ideas obtained 
from skiiraning, by reordering the main ideas to form a coherent 
passage, or by giving the students the summary of the text to 
be analysed) ; synthesis (the student has to reformulate the 
information of the text in order to answer questions, ccjmplete 
outlines or to wrire a synrhesis of the text) and expahaicn 
(the student relates the information of a given text to other 
readings through exemplification and further explanations) . 
English for Mathematics is the only course that always includes 
these last four activities within the reading stage. 

The sequence of the ^bove mentioned activities in the unit 
varies very little among the different ESP courses. Usually, 
skimmimg, scanning and discourse comprehension are the first 
activities to be performed, followed by content comprehension 
and suimnary, and synthesis and information transfer in an in- 
terchangeable order. Expansion is always included at the end 
of the reading statge. in order to carry out the tasks in this 
•stage, group work and individual work are preferred by tie 
teachers of all the ESP courses. 

The visual resources most commonly used in this stage are charts 
pictures and diagrams that appear in the given text and the 
blackboard for exemplification, clarification and summary. 
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With the exception of English for Mathematics and English for 
Electronic Engineering , the reading stage constitutes the bulk 
t50%-60%) of the unit in relation to the pre-reading and post- 
reading activities. 

5.2.3. The .Post-reading Stage 

Broadly speaking, in our ESP courses the follow-up activities 
serve to reinforce the vocabulary and reading skills dealt 
with in th^ given unit and especially zo reinforce and expend 
the concepts related to the content of the text being analysed. 
For all the courses, the main purpose of this stage is to sum- 
marize the contents of the unit, with regards to the activities, 
discussion questions of various types are used by all the 
courses. Urban Planning and Biology always make use of video- 
tapes, while Computer Science, Architecture and Electronic 
Engineering use: this- a.v. aid occasionally. Tables, outlines, sum- 
maries and fill-in-the-blanks are commonly included in this 
stage, m English for Architecture, research projects are 
also assigned. In English for Electronic Engineering, the teacher 
may also ask the student to draw an apparatus using the in- 
formation presented in the text. In English for Biologists, 
film-strips are used sometimes in order to summarize or expand 
£he contents of a text by asking the student to write a short 
passage using the visual information provided by the film-strip, 
such as the picture, titles and roller captions. Homework 
constitutes an important follow-up activity for courses such 
as Urban Planning, Electronic Engineering and Computer Science. 
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In most the ESP courses^ the frequent sequencing of these 
activities is to begin the follow-up stage with discussion 
questions or by asking the student to write or complete out- 
lines, summaries and tables* Then, f ill-in-the-blanks exercises 
and homework assignments are given. The use of video-tapes is 
always the last step in this stage, English for Architecture 
does not have a particular sequencing of these activities in 
the teaching units. Group v7ork is often used when studentis have 
to write tables, outlines, siimmaries and research projects. 

With the exception o€ Electronic Engineering, 25% of the unit's 
time is assigned to the carrying out of this stage. The visual 
or audio-visual aids utilized are charts, pictures and drawings 
included in the reading or brought in by the students (as in 
Electronic Engineering) , the over-head projector ( Electronic 
Engineering) , the blackboard (used by all the courses to cla- 
rify information) and film-strips (as in Biology) . 

5.2.4 . I^istening Comprehension 

Although reading is our main objective, we also train the stu- 
dents in listening comprehension skills as reinforcement and 
motivation for reading. The various ESP courses give different 
emphases to this secondary skill within their course activi- 
ties, with English for Mathematics, Electronic Engineering 
and Biology being the courses that accord most emphasis. 

The most common technique for training the students to under- 
stand spoken discourse is by speaking to them in English as 
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much as possible. Bilingual students who attend the compulsory 
ESP courses (Electronic Engineering, Architecture, Mathematics 
Urban Planning) are a useful resource for this activity. 

Aids such as video-tapes, slide shows and tapes are used. The 
usual procedure to carry out the listening comprehension acti- 
vities ±s to provide the students with a vocabulary list of the 
most difficult words and the main ideas to be dealt with prior 
to the presentation, in order to familiarize the students with 
the contents of the video, slide show or tape. Sometimes, even 
the script is given to the students. The discussion of the 
ideas and vocabulary can be done in class before, at_the begin- 
ning of the listening comprehension lesson or as homework. Then 
the video-tape, slide show or tape is presented, the teacher 
stopping and rewinding when necessary in order to discuss 
aspects of the material that need clarification or explanation. 
When using tapes, the students can listen to the text and read 
it at the same time, a procedure that helps them to learn cor- 
rect pronunciation and stress of words and to read by sense- 
groups. The contents of the presentation can be discussed 
through open-ended and wh questions. Several exercises (matching, 
fill-in-the-blanks, outlines, diagrams, tables) are provided 
to reinforce the contents of the lesson. 

In English for Biologists, visitors in class constitute a re- 
source in listening comprehension. A specialist in the field 
is invited to give a lecturette and the students take notes. 
Difficult terms and information are written on the blackboard 
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• as well as a birief outline of the presentation as the specialist 
precedes with his/her talk. After the presentation^ compre- 
hension is usually checked through general discussion questions. 

Through the activity of listening comprehension r most of the 
reading skills are practiced to a lesser or greater extent^ but 
the following are most common: distinguishing main ideas from 
supportinc details, understanding conceptual meaninc . recfig- 
nizing transition elements of discourse, understanding the 
implicit information through inferences, distinguishing among - 
inferences, opinions and facts, and evaluating the information, 
presented. 

5.2.5. Vocabulary 

* English for Mathematics, Computer Science and Electronic Engi- 
neering place a considerable emphasis on technical vocabulary. 
The most common ways of dealing with vocabulary are through 
word endings, analysis in context, contextual clues, antonyms, 
synonyms, f ill-in-the-blanks^ dictionary exercises, glossaries 
and multiple choice questions on vocabulary incoorporated at 
the margins of the reading. 

5.2.6. Grammar 

Grammar per se is not dealt with in our ESP courses. Gramma- 
tical explanations are given when the students confront 
structural difficulties that impede comprehension of the text. 

5.2.7. Content 
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Considering the fact th^t our ESP courses at the USB are ^iyen 
within the specialty, content plays ^n important role and the 
teacher -s goal is to achieve an integration of language and 
content through discussion questions in class, analysis of vo- 
cabulary and by reccurring to more advanced students when content 
explanations are needed. 

5.2.8. Flexibility in the Methodology of our ESP courses 
i^s wGs mentioned before, ,thii mechodcloay to be employeu m the 
ESP courses has to be flexible enough to disregard traditional 
taboos in English language teaching, such as the use of the 
students* native language, m our ESP courses ^ the teacher 
uses Spanish in class usually in order to explain and clarify 
doubts when students have difficulties in comprehending the 
spoken discourse in English. The students are frequently 
allowed to reccur to Spanish to explain, expand, clarify ideas 
and exemplify when necessary. The teacher* s flexibility is 
also extended to the tolerance of linguistic errors when the 
students write or speak in English, as long as communication 
is not impeded. Such errors are always corrected but not pe- 
nalized. The ESP teacher also allows for different interpre- 
, tations of the information in the text if the text lends itself 
to this. However, the general tendency is to point out the 
students the best interpretation, 

5.2.9, Evaluations 

The methodology used in the different ESP courses is usually 
related to the evaluations administered In claGG, i.e., the 
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types of exercises are similar in both instances*. 
5.2.10. Homework 

To a lesser (Mathematics/ Architecture) or greater extent 
(Electronic Engineering, Urban Planning^ Biology and Computer 
Science), homework is a common activity in all the ESP courses. 
The readings of the unit are a,ssigned to be read outside the 
class in order to gain time and analyze the text more effi- 
ciently during the limited class time. Exercises are given to 
prepare the students for class actiyities and familiarize them 
with the contents of the following lesson. Assignments may also 
be provided in order to reinforce the contents of a lesson or 
unit. 

6. Conclusions 

After the questionnaires were processed^ the conclusion was 
reached that , although the instrument applied v/as very useful 
in gathering a considerable amount of information, it is neces- 
sary to complete and clarify certain points through interviews 
with the teachers of the courses. The methodology used in ESP 
courses is the part of the projfefct which has been least studied 
and discussed by the research group. Thus, it is recommer dable 
that a series of workshops be organized in order to share 
ideas and evaluate the methodologies presently used in the dif- 
ferent ESP courses, as well as to design new techniques for 
teaching advanced reading. 

Throughout this paper, one can notice a close relationship 
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Broadly speaking^ the coininon technique in the teaching of read- 
ing is tha,t of analyzing a text by means of exercises that in- 
volve students in task-oriented activities of the specialty. 
M. L* Tickoo points out that "what appears to matter now is 
what the materials producer does with the text", while before 
it seemed more important for the student to process as many 
texts as possible. Thus, "the relationship between subject 
matter and its linguistic exploitation has become totally^ 
reversed" (Tickoo 19S1, p. 235). As a result, the srudent 
knows a lot about the theory but does not really know how 
to put it into practice (Tickoo 1981^ p. 236). Tickoo concludes 
that it is necessary to find "a golden mean between content 
and technique^ the desirable ratio and relationship between 
them ..." (Tickoo 1981, p. 237). We think that it would be con- 
venient to evaluate our methodologies taking into account these 
considerations. 

In ESP courses, when the main objective is the teaching of 
reading skills, the teacher experiiences a certain degree of 
frustration in having to limit his/her teaching to one aspect 
of the target language. "By concentrating on reading only, some 
' of these courses force the teacher to a sort of verbal inaction 
v/here formerly he may have indulged in hour-long lectures" 
(Tickoo 1981, p. 234). On the other hand, when teaching these 
courses, the teacher has to deal with higher-order skills of 
reading applied to a wide range of specialist subject areas 
(Tickoo 1981, p. 234) . 
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Finally, since the literature in the field of ESP h^s not yet 
provided set guidelines regarding methodology, we consider 
that this aspect of ESP teaching constitutes a rich source of 
future research within the project. 
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APPENDIX I 
METHODOLOGY QUESTIONNAIRE 



NAME : 
COURSE 



INSTRUCTIONS 



a) you may choose more than one answer; b) after each 



section, there vill be space for you to include any additional* 



ccu.iuc n t b ; 
follows : 



c) Hilt? scale used to dcterir^inc zhQ freCueiiC" of use 



how often ? 



always 
1 



sometimes 
2 



rarely 
3 



I. UNIT ORGANIZATION : What criteria do you take into account to 
organize your teaching', units ? 



a. around a theme 

b. according to language functions 

c. in relation to the vocabulary of the text 

d. degree of difficulty of the discourse 

e. other : 



II. UNIT ACTIVITIES : How do you organize the activities of the 
teaching units ? 



a. pre- reading activities 

b. reading activities 

c. post-reading activities 

d. other : 

(after indicating which ones you do, please refer to the corresponding 
sections) 
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III. LESSON PLAN :For your everyday lesson hour do you. 



a. use a detailed lesson plan ? 

b. use a general lesson plan ? 

c. just follow the content of the "gufa" ? 

d. other : 



3 V- 



PRE-READIKG ACTIVITIES 



A) For what purpose do you ute the pre-reading activities ? 



a. to motivate the students at the beginning of 

the unit* 

b. to introduce the general theme of the reading. 

c. to deal with the difficult vocabulary present' 
in the reading, 

d. to deal with difficult grammatical structures. 

e. to familiarize students with the concepts and 
ideas that will appear in the reading, 

f. to teach any of the objectives of the course 
(refer to appendix "A" for a list of the 
general common objectives of the ESP section 
and indicate -with numbers- which of these 
objectives you try to teach in this stage). 

Objectives : 



g. other : 



B) What kind of activities do you have in this pre-reading stage ? 
How often ? 



a. You ask students to scan for specific informa- 
tion • 

b. you ask them to skira for the general idea. 

c. you ask students to read the text in order to 
discuss the content through . general discussion 
or open-ended questions. 
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-dl. you give students a list of the difficult 
words and ask them to look them up in a diction- 
nary 

-d2. you provide them with excerpts of the reading 
with the difficult words underlined and ask them 
to guess the meaning from context • 

-d3. you ask them to provide synonyms or antonyms 
of these words. 

-d4. you give students the difficult words and 
next to then you provide the same words in a 
different conuexi: (froi? the original text:) whd cr. 
will clarify their meaning. 

-d5. other : 



-eK connectors ... (explain how you go about it) 

-e2. contextual clues 

-e3. grammatical structures 

-•e4. other : 





1 










as : 

























C) In your teaching units how do you sequence the activities mentioned 
before ? (Use the same letters provided and put them in chronolo- 
gical sequence) • 



D) How do you carry out these activities ? 



a. group work 

b. individually 

c. other : 



How often ? 



E) In this pre-reading stage, do you use.^^? How often ? 

(explain after each material selected, th teaching strategies used'> 



a. films 

b. video 

c. slide show 



O d. pictures 
EMS e, realia 
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charts 

0-h projector 
h« blackboard 
i. other : 



F) In relation 'to the reading and post-reading activities, what 

proportion of time do you assign to the pre-reading activities ? 
a. 25% b. 50% c. 75% d, other : 



V. REAPIKG ACTI\^lTIEb' : 

A) What kind of activities do you have in the reading stage ? 

How often ? 

(Explain how you go about it in the spaces provided; please b( 
brief) 



a. skimming 

b. scanning 

c. content comprehension 

d. discourse comprehension (anaphora, connectors, 
etc) 

e. information transfer 
f« summary 

g. synthesis 
h« expansion 
other : 



B) How do you sequence the activities mentioned before ? (use the 
same letters) : 



C) How do you carry out these activities ? 



a. group work 

b. individually 
c* other : 



How often ? 
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D) In this stage, do you use...? 

(Include the teaching strategies used) 

a. films 

b. video 

c. slide show 

d. pictures 

e. realia 
f« charts 

g. 0-h projector 

h . bl ackboard 

i. other : 



How often ? 



E) In relation to the pre-reading and post-reading stages, what 
proportion of time do you assign to the reading activities ? 
a. 25% b. 50% c. 75% d. other ; 

F) Using appendix "A", indicate which activities (refer to the ones 
listed under V.A) you use to develop these objectives. Just enter 
the number of the objective in the space provided. 



VI. POST-READING ACTIVITIPIS : 

A) For what purpose do you use post-reading activities ? 

HOw often ? 



a. to reinforce : 
-al. vocabulary 

-a2. .reading skills dealt with previously 
-a3. grammatical aspects 
-aA. concepts related to the content 
-a5. other : 

b. to expand any of the concepts dealt with in 
the reading 

c. to summarize the contents of the unit 

d. other : 
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B) What kind of activities do you have in this post-reading stage ? 

How often ? 



a* film or video 

an outline 
c* a Ltble 

d. discussion questions (open-ended, wh/, gene^ 
IT a X y 

e . research projects 

f . homework 

g. summary 

h. fill-in-the^blank exercises with key words 
i • other 



1 


2 


3 


























L ! 


! i 




I 












— - 







C) If you use more than one activity in the post^reading stag^ in 
the same unit, how do you sequence them ? (Use the same letters) 



D) How do you carry out these activities ? 



How often ? 



a. group work 

b. individually 

c. lockstep 
other 



1 


2 


3 



























E) In relatxon to the pre-reading and reading stages, what proportion 
of txme do you assign to the post-reading activities ? 
a. 25% b. 50% c. 75% d. other : 



F) In this stage, do you use ...? 

(explain the teaching strategies used) 
films 
• If. video 

c. slide show 



How often ? 
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d. pictures 

e. realia 
£• charts 

g. o-h projector 

h. blackboard 

i. other 



VI i. LISTENING COMPKEHENS ION :. 

A) Knowing that this is a secondary skill in our ESP courses, how 
much emphasis do you give to it ? 

a. very much b • some c. lit tie d. other 

B) Explain the teaching strategies used to develop listening 
comprehension through the following resources-: How often ? 



a» tapes 

b. slides 

c. video 

d. films 

e. visitors in class 

f. other : 



C) Using appendix "A" as a reference, indicate (using only the 

objective's number) the objectives developed through listening 
comprehension : 

VIII. VOCABULARY : 

A) How much emphasis do you give to vocabulary activities ? 
^ a. very much b. some c. little d. other 

B) How do you deal with vocabulary as part of the reading activities ? 
(teaching strategies and resources used) 
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IX. GRAMMAR : 

A) How much emphasis do you give to the teaching of grammar ? 
a. very much b. some c. little d. other 

B) Indicate the teaching strategies and the resources used to develop 
it : 



X. CONTENT : 

A) Kow much emphasis do you place on the content of the readings ? 
a* vt.r> mucu b. some c. little d. other : 

B) How do you deal with it ? (resources and strategies used) : 

XI. USE OF SPANISH : 

A) From the point of view of the teacher, you use it to : 

a. expand c. clear doubts 

b. explain d. give examples 

e. other : 



B) How often do you use Spanish in the class ? 
a. always b. sometimes c. rarely 

C) From the point of view of the student, you let students use 
Spanish to : 

a. expand c. clear doubts 

b. explain d, give examples 

« 

e. other : 

D) How often do the students use Spanish ? 
a. always b. sometimes c. rarely 

Xir. TOLERANCE OF LINGUSITIC ERROR : (explain) 
a« when the s tudents speak 
b. when the students write 
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XIII. ACCEPTANCE OF DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS WHEN THE STUDENT READS 

YES NO 

(explain) 

NJCIV. How does your Tnethodology relate to the type of evaluation 
admin is te red ? Explain : 

(i.e. do you use the same kind of exercises that you use in 
class ?) 

XV. HOMEWORK ; * 
A) Explain forwh;^t purpose you use homework ir. your class and liOw- much 
emphasis you give to it : 



f 
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READING OBJECTIVES 

!• Skimming 

2. Scanning 

3. Distinguishing main ideas from supporting details 

4. Recognizing the structure and vocabulary typical of the rhetorical 
functions dealt with in your course. 

5. Identifying the main components of written discourse : introduction, 
body and conclusion, 

6. Recognising indicators in discourse for : 

6.1 introducing and idea 6.2 developing an idea 

6.3 transition to another idea 6.4 concluding an idea * 

emphasizing a point ' 6.6 clarification of a point already 

made 

6.'7 anticipating an objection or contrary view. 

7. Understanding the relations between parts of a sentence, a paragraph 
and a text through lexical and grammatical cohesion devices. 

8. Deducing the meaning of unfamiliar lexical items through : 
8.1 understanding word formation (stems, roots, affixation) 
8*2 contextual clues 

9. Understanding conceptual meaning, specially : 

9.1 quantity and amount 9.5 def ini teness , indef initeness 

9.2 comparison , degree 9.6 time (specially tense and aspect) 

9.3 location and direction 9.7 means, instruments, reason, condition, 

9.4 cause, result, purpose contrast. 

10. Classifying the information contained in a text, distinguishing 
what is asserted from what is exemplified. 

11. Reconstructing the formation or ideas explicitly stated in a text 
by doing charts, summaries or synthesis. 

12. Reformulating the information or ideas explicitly stated in a/fcext, 
expanding or synthesizing according to the case. 

13. Understanding the implicit information of a text through the 
inference of : 

13.1 main ideas 13.5 cause, effect 

13.2 supporting details 13.6 prediction of outcomes 

13.3 s equence 

13.4 comparisons (similarities and/or differences) 

14. Distinguishing among inferences, opinions and facts. 

15. Evaluating the information of a text by deciding whether the 
information presented is valid, accurate and adequate for 

a specific purpose* 
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CONCLUSIONS 



1 A Final Look at our Hypothesis; "Towards a Systematized 
Approach to the Design of ESP Courses at the USB^ 

we consider this project to be of a descriptive rather than 
prescriptive nature. A first question to consider with regard 
to the original hypothesis is the objective of the investiga- 
tion as a whole. Was the systematization of ESP course design 
at the USB achieved? 

on the surface there arose a wholehearted "yes". The modus 
operandi was common for all six courses; all teacher/planners 
used the theoretical framework and background established 
from the outset of the project. Nevertheless, in taking a 
closer look at the systematization of design, it was recog- 
nized that, in accordance with the specificity of ESP, the 
individual characteristics of each course in relation to needs, 
time limitation factors and the teachers themselves had to be 
taken into account. In this respect, although we have adopted 
certain aspects of the communicative framework to a greater or 
lesser degree, total standardization has not been the desired 
end of the project. In short, the theoretical basis and the 
methodology followed were common denominators whereas the 
actual product (i.e. materials developed by the teacher/plan- 
ners) was specific to each individual course. 
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2. An Appreciation of the Methodology used to carry out the 

ESP Project J 



The steps followed in order to carry out the ESP Section project 
consisted of an internal seminar with regular meeting sessions, 
which demanded a great deal of group effort and time on the part 
of participants who had simultaneously to fulfill the multiple 
role of teachers, planners and researchers. As a consequence, 
it was necessary to distribute tasks soon after completion of the 
the objectives stage. In spite of this, the weekly (and later 
bi-'weekly) meetings were held with the goal of maintaining the 
group effort and the continuous feedback which was characteris- 
tic of the project from its inception. An original outline con- 
sisting of work areas to be dealt with and dates for completion 
of stages, although extended in terms of areas to be covered 
(e.g. long term evaluation of course materials was soon recog- 
nized as a necessary step to be added to our original work out- 
line), was followed step-by-step and satisfied within the time 
limit of one year set from the starting point in April 1980. 
As each stage of the project was completed, progress reports 
were drawn up. 
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3 . Suggestions for Future Research 

Due to the changing character of the first year program, it will 

be necessary for the ESP Section to take into account the new 

student needs that will accompany the learner to our courses 

in the future. It is advisable as well as desirable to redesign 

aspects of our needs analysis instruments, apply them to our N ^ 

new participants, and analyze them to see how the results 
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compare with our ESP programs at present. As an extension of this^ 
it may also be appropriate to use our new instruments with gradu^ 
ating students in order to obtain information on needs seen on 
a post-academic level. 

Future research in the specific areas detailed in this project 
can be found at the end of the respective chapters . Nevertheless, 
it is useful at this point to mention aspects that affect the 
overall project, such as the necessity for long-term evaluation 
to determine how the courses have served student needs in sub- 
sequent years of specialized study. In the same area of materials 
evaluation, verification of whether the courses have accomplished 
what they set out to do, by means of pre and post testing stu- 
dents, would supply specific information on what the students 
have learned. With regards to testing, it would be interesting 
to ascertain the best way to test stated objectives within the 
communicative approach. This particular area of testing has a 
^ wide scope open for research. 

The revising of aspects of the needs analysis framework, objec- 
tives and so forth, reveals a desire within our working group 
to investigate the area of teaching strategies more closely. A 
need has been felt to meet at regular intervals to share ideas 
on methodology acquired through research and experience so as 
to promote the achievement of the various objectives in diverse 
new ways. Similarly, it is imperative that more contact be es- 
/ tablished with specialists in each field. This could be in the 

form of teacher guidance concerning the specialized subject 
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matter dealt with in the courses/ or simply recurring to these 
people as a means of achieving a more varied methodology (i.e. 
to give short lectures on given topics of interest and concern 
to the students) . 

Several possible areas of research have arisen as individual 
projects. For example^ the development of technical vocabulary 
frequency lists for ecich of the six fields of ESP we are con- 
cerned with at the USB. These lists would then be compared for 
the purpose of determining lexical items common to all ESP 
courses. Another involves a question that many in the field 
of ESP have probably asked themselves: How effective is a 
course as specific as an ESP course in comparison with a four 
skills course? This would entail giving two different courses 
concurrently- our ESP courses geared towards reading and control 
groups with a four skills general (scientific) approach. Pre 
and post testing of each group would be followed by long term 
evaluations of student competence. 



4 . A Final Comment of the Experience 

In these concluding remarks would like to share some of our 

experiences in teaching ESP courses. One difficulty, which has 

been overcome to a certain extent/ is that of separating content 

from the language used to portray meaning. This was compounded 

by the fact that v;e are not specialists in the scientific 

fields. Yet/ experience acquired from teaching ESP courses ^ 

has allowed us to handle this situation with a greater flexi'- 
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bility. 

on the one hand, ESP is a practical approach which allows us 
to focus on the specific aspects of language learning neces- 
sary for our students to master, in our case reading, but 
which, on the other hand, can be hard on the teacher. Although 
the use of audio-visuals and listening comprehension liven up 
the classroom, the teacher is at tines limited in the types of 
reading activities and responses he/she can elicit from the 
students (e.g. he/she cannot require the student .to produce 
in English), Along the same vein, there is a feeling of bom- 
barding the student with reading comprehension. 

A further question: How does one teach reading in EFL? It is 
very different from teaching pronunciation where the teacher 
can correct the students and gradually bring them to a greater 
level of competence. It is almost as if the teacher is hoping 
that the various reading^ activities applied in class will light 
up some internal process within the students' ,heads that will 
cause them to read. It is, in a general way, felt that reading 
cannot be taught; the students learn it somehow, and that all 
in all, we teach by intuition. Nevertheless, due to the fact 
that our approach is eclectic, it is not imperative that we 
follow the strict norms of ESP, We can refer to other approaches 
to teaching that are effective for attaining our ends. 



